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TO HER 

ROYAL HIGHNESS 

THE 

NCESS 

O F 

W A L E S. 

MADAM, 

Efteem it the higheft Honour, to be permitted to de- 
dicate the following Papers to Your Royal Highnefs • 
Whofe known Character for Virtue and Goodnefs, 
for a Angular and impartial Love of Truth, and for 
encouraging every ufeful Art and Science, cannot but derive 
Credit upon a Work publiflied under Your Royal Highncfs's 
Protection. 

The World will readily judge, that this Prefumption of mine 
could not proceed from any Inclination to flatter. For, That 
good Scnfe and Judgment, joined with a rood endearing Affa- 
bility j which has rendrcd Your Royal Highnefs fo univerfally 
dtecmed, and fo juftly beloved} makes you too wife to bear 
Flattery, and too Good to need it. But the Divcrfion Your 
Royal Highnefs is fometimes plcafcd to take, in viewing the 
Effects of fuch Experiments as are the Subject of this Treatifej 
naturally led me to be ambitious of this Honour* 

I have 





'DEDICATION 

I hive, for fomc Years paft, employed my vacant Hours id 
recommending the innocent Diverfions of the Flower-Garden ; 
in being an Advocate for the Culture of my Native Country in 
general; and particularly in (hewing the reft of the World the 
growing Riches and Beauty even of that more Northern Cli- 
mate, which has but lately been thought capable of Improve- 
ment. And nothing could be a more fatisfadtory Reward to 
thefe my Labours, than the being allowed to publifh them un- 
der the Patronage of a Perfon, who is a perfect Judge even of 
thefe meaner Performances, at the fame Time that She is an Or- 
nament to the Royal Family^ atnd a Bleflihg to the Nation. 

That Your Royal Highnefs may long live a Pattern of Virtue 
and Goodnels, a Lover of Reafon and Truth, a Friend to Vir- 
tuous Liberty, and an Enemy to the Antichriftian Spirit of Po- 
pery, wherefoever found j And that thefe Kingdoms may, to 
the lateft Pofterity, continue to be governed by Dependents in- 
heriting thefe Your Illuftrious Virtues, which are the greatefl 
Temporal Bleffings to Mankind ; is the Prayer of, 



MADAM, 

Tour Royal Higbnefs's 

Moft Humble and 
Mofi Obedient Servant, 



J. Laurence. 
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T is now twelve Years fince I firfl: began to treat upon the 
Subjc<St of Vegetables. And in thofe ieveral fmall Trad:s al- 
ready publiftied 1 confined my felf to that Part only, which 
refpc&s the Fruit-Garden* as what I thought would beft and 
eaficft make its Way amongft the Inquifkive Part of the No- 
bility, Clergy, and Gentry. Whether I judged rightly or nor, 
I mufl; leave to iuch Perfons, into whofe Hands thofe Books have fallen : 
But I mud own my felf fo far encouraged by the kind Reception of thofe 
Rooks, rhar T have been feveral Years laying in Materials to do my 

the Knowledge of Agriculture in all its Parts. 

firft 




Pare 



to extend and enlarge 

I had at that Time the Honour of being the firfl arid almoft only Wri- 
ter in this laft Century, who had revived the Spirit of Gardening, and pre- 
tended to give a rational and intelligible Account of the Laws of Nature, for 
the better and more regular Government of Fruit-Trees, hitherto but imper- 
fectly underftood, and therefore very darkly explained. Since which Time 
there have arofc other Authors, and very many Books have been wrote on 
the Subjcft to plcafc the Taftc of the Age ; fomc of which have furniflied 
us with diverting and ingenious Novelties: Tho' it mufl be confefled, that 
feveral others have rather oblcurcd the Subjc<5t, and confounded the Rea- 
der; cfpccially the Dictionary Writers, by inferting all promifcuoufly, both 
good and bad, from other Authors. 

As every Age of Life hath commonly its Amufements (the more inno- 
cent the better) peculiar to itfclf ; fo almoft every Age of the World hath 
been remarkable for fomc one particular Purfuic of Knowledge, wherein 
Men have excelled to the Advantage of their Fellow Creatures. This Age, 
it is plain, icems to taftc and relifh every Thing new on the Subject of 

a Vegetable 
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Vegetable Nature ; and Men are eager in their Enquiries into its Recedes. 
Great Light hath been ftruck, and more Remains to be let in. Which Confi- 
deration, inftead of Qifcouragement, fliould be an Argument to excite Mens 
Zeal, and enflame their Ambition to find out Truth. 

Many in the World are ape to be difcouraged in their Purfuit of Know- 
ledge, when they fee and confider the Difficulties that lie before them; 
or when they obferve that moft Sciences have their Chimera's, after which 
Men are wont to run without ever overtaking them : Whereas at the lame 
Time it ftiould be owned, that they are often the Occafion of our finding 
out many ufeful Things in the Way. 

It doth not require a great deal of the Spirit of Prophecy, to fay, that 
as long as the World lafts, the Pleafures and Entercainments which Garden- 
ing and Agriculture afford, will be the Purfuit of wife Men, who, whiJft 
they find and relifli Retirement, will alfo find the Pleafure of enquiring into 
the Powers of Nature, whofe Returns are abundant Recompences for their 
moft laborious Searches. And happy furely they, who find Satisfaction in 
thofe fo innocent Pleafures, inftcad of difturbing the World or their Neigh- 
boars, when they cannot be quiet themlelves, tho' no Body hurts them. 
The Evening of Life is thus, to be fure, moft wifely and agreeably fpent. 
When the Decline of Nature tends to Peevilhnefs and a froward Weak- 
nefs, and we cannot fo firmly bear the Frowns of Fortune, the Ingrati- 
tude of a Friend, the Malice and Treachery of an Enemy ; then to ftep 
afide, as it were, out of the World a little before our Time, and give fuch a 
decent Turn to our Thoughts, as may hide the Wcakncflcs of human 
Nature, and at the fame Time recreate our Minds with innocent and ad- 
vantageous Pleafures, hath always been, and muft always be accounted 
Wifdom. 

It muft be owned indeed, that the Town hath its Pleafures as well as 
the Country ; And if Virtue were the Rule and Guide of Mens Actions, as 
Man was made for Society, the Delights of Company and Converfation 
ought to be preferred to a private Life, and to all the Charms that Ve- 
getable Nature affords us in Solitude and Retirement. But how alluring 
ibevcr the Pleafures of the Town may fcem to us, whilft FIcalth and Strength 
and the Gaieties of Youth laft ; yet confidering the Difficulties and Dangers, 
with which a Freedom in Converfation is commonly attended, as alfo the 
Envy, Malice, and Double-dealing fo frequent in the moft bufy Parts of 
the World, which tend to mar all thofe Delights ; wc lhall be inclined to 
declare in Favour of the innocent Simplicity of a Country-Life. 

The anticnt Heathens, Moralifts and Philolbphcrs, arc fo full of this 
Way of reasoning, that you no fooner dip into their Writings, but you find 
beautiful Dclcriptions of the Pleafures of Agriculture, and frequent Ex- 
amples of Men of great Merit, who fled from the tumultuous Hurry of 
Cities filled with raging Paftions, that they might recreate both their Minds 
anc], Bodies with rural Excrcifcs. 

If Clergy-men and other ftudious Pcrfons, that have a Taflc for Beau- 
ty and Order, really want thefe reputable Relaxations, I hope there will 
not need a Juftification of my lelf, that I here amufe my fclf and others 
of my own Profcflion with Studies fo fecmingly different from it. Let the 
Reader look back to that Place in Tally $ Qato major, quoted in the Title 
Page, and he will fee a noble Sentence and Sentiment of an old Heathen, 
.which may be look'd upon as a Lcflon to Chriftian Clcrgy-mcn, and is at 
the fame Time a full Juftification of this my Undertaking. 

And truly I cannot but here take Occafion to exhort all Philofophical 

Gentlemen, to employ a rcafonable Share of their Thoughts and Experi- 
ments 
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inents on the Subjeft of Agriculture, as a more becoming Ertercife and Re- 
laxation than Hunting or Cards ; and to be fure, more conducing to. the 
Health of the Body, the Strength of the Mind, and to the Capacity of 
Generofity in the Fortune, than many other fafhionable but criminal Ex- 
cefles. For it ought to be obferved, that it is an Employment, which will 
at once conrraft their Wants, and give a larger Ability to fupply them ; 
'twill give greater Relifh to the Enjoyments of Life, and make every Part 
thereof fweetly varied between joyous Eafe and delightful Labour. 

If there are any who can complain of the Toil of that Pleafure I am 
perfwading them to undertake and enjoy, let them confider that jufl: Admo- 
nition of Epicharmis cited and applauded by Socrates-, ravxtiv^v took*** it«vr* 
r' JyctP d etol And the wifely chofen Motto of our prefent Excellent Lord 
Chancellour, is the grateful Sentiment of a Mind who hath purchas'd 
Happincfs by thefe Means. Lahor ipfe Voluptas. The Greek is an Expli^ 
cation of the Charter which God gave to Man when Husbandry was firft 
made Neceflary the Latin admoniflies us with what Thankfulnefs Man 
ought to receive the Punilhment inflidred by infinite Goodnefs. 

If Gentlemen could pcrfwade themfelves to caft their Eflates into Beau- 
ty and Order, they would quickly experience it the nobleft Exercife and 
greateft Delight. 

The Defigning Arts^ are unqucftionably the moft becoming Retirement, 
as well as moft natural Enjoyment of Life. God made Man as ardently 
dcfireous of the Beauty of Order, as of any Indulgence of Senfe. The Lift 
may be an Injury to others: But the Love of the Jirjl, within the Bounds 
of a generous Frugality, is a Blelfing ; becaufe ic gives Politenefs and Or- 
nament to a Nation. If a Circle drawn on the vSand could make an old 
Ship-wrack/d Philofopher cry out Courage ! my Companions, here are hu- 
mane Creatures live in this IJland ; furely the Sight of every Portion of a 
Country drawn out into all the regular Variety of fomc noble Dcfigrt, 
will give Evidence of a Love for Beauty. Which is indeed an external 
Proof of a Love for Humanity: For none can be greatly tranfported with 
Beauty and Regularity amidfl Plantations, and the Gracefulncfs of Order 
in inanimate Proportion but he mufl be much more fo by the diviner 
Harmony of a virtuous Condaff. And if Variety in Uniformity is what de- 
lights Human Minds ; what greater united Variety, than beholding all the 
Duties of Life drawn from the one Principle of Chriftian Charity, or a dc- 
firc to make Happincfs enjoyed, in proportion to the Merits and Capacity 
of Creatures endued with Scnfc and Undcrflanding ? 

Bcfidcs, it is to be confidcrcd further, that the Delight in adding Beauty 
to a Country here recommended, is likely to extinguish that Sccularity of 
Spirit, that Iclfilh Taftc, which fo much reigns in the World. For this 
is fo evidently labouring to plcafc others, that no Man can be plcafcd 
Jong with what himfclf doth, if he did not believe that others would be 
plcafcd with what he hath done; and none could prefcrve a wrong Taftc 
if there were not others to admire and applaud it. The general Admi- 
ration which every Age hath fliewn for the Quincunx Order, is a full Proof, 
that Beauty confifls where the ingenious Mr. IIutchiufon % and Monf. Cronfaz 
place it; viz. in Variety amidfl: Uniformity: And this, every Farm may 
have added to it by ihiall Lxpence and agreeable Labour, and become 
more Convenient as wdl as more Beautiful. What a Field of Pleafure 
then is here, for a virtuous Man ; whole Produces arc more Rclifliing than 
what Vice can/ pretend to offer; where Reafon will defire the Aid of Ima- 
gination, which yet fubmits its Inventions to Reafon ; where he may in - 
dulge in what will at once improve his Pleafure, his Fortune, and his 

Mind ; 
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Mind ; in what will promote the Caufe of Virtue, the Good of his Coun- 
try, and thelntereft of his Family. 

If we confult the facred Hiftorian, we fhall Tee, that in the Beginning, , 
even before Sin cnter'd into the World, God planted a Garden, wherein were 
made to grow every Tree that is pleafant to the Sight, and good for Food, and 
there he put the Man whom he had formed, that he might till it and keep 
it. Gen. ii. 8, 9, 1$. And thus alfo we iliall find, according to the Lan- 
guage of the Poets, that the Golden Age was fpent not in Cities, but in the 
Country ; where the firft, moft innocent, and happieft Men, applied them- 
felves to cultivate the Earth, no lefs for their Pleafure than Advantage. 

Not that it would be a reafonable Attempt, to perfwade all Perfons to 
turn Farmers and Country-men* Men may be ufeful as well as neceflary 
in every Station of Life. Multiplicity of Bufinefs in fome, and the Love 
of Eafe and Voluptuoufnefs in others, hinder both the Study and the 
Practice of Husbandry ; fo that the Culture of the Earth is now fallen to 
the Lot of Men, whom we efteem fervile and born to Labour. However, 
it were to be wifhed, that Men of Thought and Leifure would more apply 
their Study and Care to improve their Eftates; that they would join Ex- 
perience and Pradtice to Theory, and do their utmoft to perfedt the Know- 
ledge of Agriculture and Planting, and this with the fame Diligence where- 
with we fee others have endeavoured to bring to Perfection divers Arts 
and Sciences, that are lefs ufeful in Life. 

The Philofophicai Tranfadtions of the Royal Society are {landing Me- 
moirs of the Zeal and Activity of many Perfons of Quality and Learning, 
that have made feveral excellent Difcoveries to this End; having advanced 
much Light in the Art of Husbandry, by their learned Difcourfes and Ex- 
periments. 

What I aim at in the following Papers, is to diffufe, improve, and lay 
open all fuch important Secrets, as are fit for Country-men and Peafants 
to know ; to inculcate even on the common People all the moft rational 
Methods of improving Land, and managing Farms to the beft Advantage ; 
and to add all the late and ufeful Difcoveries of the Learned, that relate 
as well to Agriculture as Gardening; that the World may reap the Advan- 
tage of them in regular Crops and plentiful Harvefts : And that we may 
no longer have Rcafon to apprehend thofc dreadful Scarcities, with which 
both City and Country have from Time to Time been fo forely and gric- 
voufly afTH&cd. 

Some perhaps would expect, that a Performance of this Nature fent into 
the World under the Name of a Clergy-man, fhould have had the ulual 
EmbcIIiflimcnts of Marginal Notes from the Ant tents, to flievv that I had 
confultcd what they had all laid de Re RufticA: And that, in the Body 
of the Book, according to the Falhion of fome Moderns, I lhould have di- 
verted the Reader with frequent Citations from the Greek, Latin and En- 
glifl) Poets. This I might have done, and have a&cd the Part of the 
Phiiologcr, as well as the Philofophcr and Husbandman; but that I 
think fuch a laborious Search, at beft, only like other difficiles Niigce, a 
pompous Way of laying nothing to any real Advantage or Advancement 
of Knowledge. I confefs therefore 1 have voluntarily omitted fuch ufe- 
Icfs Learning ; my End in writing, being to injlrutt, not to amufe the 
Reader with Authorities from thofc who knew little of the Matter, in 
Companion of the Light we now enjoy. So that though I might without 
much Difficulty have put on the Ornaments of the Scholar; yet I rather 
chofc to appear Simplex Munditiis, to drefs with nothing but that natural 
Evidence and Beauty, which the Importance of the Subjuft required to re- 
commend my Difcourle. Gratitude, 
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Gratitude* and a becoming Seft-fe of the Favour of my Lord Blfhop 6f 
Durham* naturally invite me to take Notice here, that by his Lordmip's 
Bounty I have been removed (very agreeably) into the SifhoprickofDiirhahty 
which may properly be called the Garden of the North. For if Trade, and 
a Multitude of Inhabitants; if the natural Riches of the Country, and 
Wealth, acquired and improved by the hafty Diligence of a wile and po- 
lite People ; if the natural Goodnefs of the Soil, and the Situation of the 
greateft Part of the County ; if any, or all of thefe, tend to make Im- 
provements both in the Field and Garden; here We may fee them all, 
growing and increafing every Day into fuch Beauties, as raife a very agree- 
able Surprize irt Strangers, too often prejudiced againft the North. Thefe 
Things have opened to me a new and different Scene, and have given me 
Opportunities (as the Reader will obferVe) to take Notice of many Things 
worthy of Imitation, and to ingraft upon them fome other Improvements, 
not yet put in Prad:icc. 

It is fit that I lhould here acknowledge, and put the Reader in Mind, 
that in treating of Foreft-Trees, I have made Ufe of the ingenious Mr. 
Evelyn^ who hath wrote with moft Senfe on that Subjedfc; endeavouring 
to rejedl what is fuperfluous, or too much tending to Superftition, the Bane 
of all true Knowledge: And moreover, that I have been beholden ro Mr. 
Houston on Husbandry ; and withal, that I fliould have made more Ufe 
of Mr. Mortimer^ but that I found I could not depend upon him ; being at 
fame Time well aflured, that if a Farmer was to pradtife every Thing, and 
in the Manner he recommends it, he would foon become a Beggar. 

I have been honeft and careful not to miflead the Husbandman, by in- 
dulging any mere Speculations, or recommending what I am not furs is 
true and profitable. I could have indulged my own and the Reader's Fancy, 
like too many Authors on this Subjedt, with Variety of Methods of Im- 
provement, which might have promifed Mountains, but would have difap- 
pointed the Hopes of the Induftrious, that fliould endeavour to reduce them 
into Practice. Such Chimera s are what delight and flatter the Govetoufnefs 
of the Reader, but (like South-Sea Stock in the miraculous Year 17x0.) 
they would bring thofe that truft them to real Poverty, by tempting them 
to catch at imaginary Riches. 

Let not the Farmer expedt Novelties in every Page ; let him not won- 
der if he finds his every day Practice plainly and concifcly related. My 
Book is not (as I have obfetved) defigned to arriufe, but to inftrutt ; being 
filled with Truth, not Fancies. And Truth is fo plain and obvious, that 
in great Mcafurc 'tis known to all in every Age: And thofc Difcovcrics 
which arc here new and firft mentioned, arc fo genuine and fo natural, and 
fo rcfcmbling to common experienced Maxims, that People will icarcc be- 
lieve that they are not part of the moft obvious Methods. 

I think it not becoming the Integrity of my Chara&cr, to miflead. And 
therefore when I am not quite certain of what I publifh, I mention my 
Diffidence, and give warning that if any try what others recommend, or I 
relate with Caution, they may not blame me. 'Tis right to propofc things 
to Confidcration, to incite to Experiments to engage the Abilities of others 
to improve further. And often a Hint (tho' not exactly true, as firft gi- 
ven) may occafion the noblcft Difcovcrics. 

I could cafily have fwellcd the Book to a grcatct Bulk ; bat I deftre to 
be as fliort as is confiflcnt with Clcarncfs ; not aiming fo much to write 
Mnha % as Multum. 

^ I have tranflated one Chapter of Kempfer y which I hope will encourage' 
lbmc Pcrfon to give the Whole to the Reader. Scarcely can one find any 
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where more curious Things concealed under dark Language; Reading him, 
is like travelling over chofe craggy Rodks and rough Mountains, that lie 
went over to gather his Obfervations and compofe his Treatife.. Arid 
many who would have been delighted with his fine £)bfervation$, could 
they have feen them ac once, will not think it polfible that any thing 
can reward them for the unpleaiant Pains of underftanding him. 

I fhould think my felf extremely happy, if I could be iriftriimiental 
in reviving among Gentlemen, whofe Affairs do net oblige them to fpend 
a great Part of their Year in London % a Spirit of improving their Eftates 
and iniploying their Time in making Experiments, which cannot be ex- 
pected from the Farmer. He, whofe Thoughts muft be fixed on making 
up his Rent and maintaining his Family by early and conftatit Labour, 
cannot venture the Expencc of a Trial, which, if ic fhould riot" facceed 9 
muft deeply injure his Fortune, and half ftarve his Children. But the very 
PJeafure and Amufement, which a Gentleman will find in fuch Exercife of 
his Body and Mind, will be cheaply purchafed by the Lofs he may fome- 
times meet with. 

How many Volumes of Mathcmaticks are daily compofed, merely for 
the Pleafure of the Study, without Application to any thing ufeful ? Many 
Books were wrote on the Conic Sections, before the life of any of them 
were furmifed ; tho' now we know that they are ufed by Providence in the 
Conduct of Nature ; and, without fuch formerly barren Meditations on the 
Properties of thole Figures, we at this Time Ihould not have rejoiced in 
the glorious Difcoveries of a N EW T 0 N. 

The very Beauty of feeing fuch infinite Variety of Truths united in 
one general Theorem, ftrongly engaged in Mens Contemplations, before 

they fufpedted that Planets moved in the Ecliplc ; that Projectiles defcribe 
a Parabola; that Fluids afcend between Glafs Planes, or in a Series of gra- 
dual Tubes, fo as form an Hyperbola. From which furprizing Obfervation, 
the rifing of the Juices in Plants can alone be clearly explained. 

Gentlemen therefore may at a fmall Expence here employ their Philofo- 
phical Thoughts, and preferve their Health, if they cannot reap other Ad- 
vantages : But frequently their Prudence and Care will have other Recoiji- 
pence, befides that enjoyed in the very Labour and Search. 

As Virtue and Wifdom are their own Rewards, and the Relilh in the 
Practice of them is infinitely more delightful than any other Enjoyment ; 
yet they lead to every other Enjoyment which is worth dcfiring: And as 
reading of Hiftory, is itfelf highly entertaining, yet, befldes the accompa- 
nying Pleafure, a Man gains from thence Knowledge and Wiidom in the 
Management of the higheft Affairs in Life: So is Agriculture greatly de- 
lightful in the very Labour, as well as attended with the molt advantageous 
Returns. 'Tis not like the Toil of the Hunter, where the Game when 
caught is dcfpicablc ; but the Exerciic thereof is as much more wholfomc 
and more agreeable, as the Game (give me Leave to call it fo) is more 
valuable. 

But whether Gentlemen will live in the Country or no, mod of my Bre- 
thren muft, becaufc it is their Duty, Many of the common Divcrfions they 
cannot attend with Decency ; yet lbmc Relaxation and Rcfrcfluncnt they 
require. Their Glebes arc therefore proper for that Purpofc ; and too many 
of them want not only the Amufement, but the Advantage which will 
arife from a skilful Labour. But I will not exhort them any farther in 
my own Words, but refer them to fuch as will be more effectual. Taffy 
makes Oito recommend Xenophoris Occonomicks to Scipio and his Friend, 
as the moll powerful Pleader for this noble Art. Tully was fo delighted 

with 
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with the fweet Simplicity arid Majefty of good Senfe which fhines in that 
Treatife, that he tranflaced it into Latin. His Verfion is loft, but the Ori- 
ginal is ftill preferv'd, and will more effectually perfwade Men to love the 
Study of Husbandry, than any thing rhat I can fay. 

Xenophon hath obtained the Admiration and Love of every Age ; and no 
Age was ever better inclined to regard the amiable, the elegant, the un- 
affected Neatnefs and Strength of that Author than the prelenc: And I 
hope the Rules that Men are forced to admire, they will obey. 

I will only add, and fubmit with great Humility to our Legiflature the 
Project of a Friend of mine, which will be a great Ornament to our Na- 
tion, without any Expence: That a Clauie fliould be added in every Bill 
for mending the Roads, (and it may be made to extend to thofe already 
granted,) t6 oblige the Undertakers to plant and preferve on each Side the 
Turnpike Roads, fuch Timber-Trees as the Soil will bell bear, and the 
Country wants ; which will fupply in Time the Lofs of thofe Woods that 
are daily deftroy'd. If this Hint happen to make any Impreflion, I may 
poflibly my felf in due Time, communicate my Thoughts to the World, 
not only about the bed Way and Manner of planting fuch Trees in the 
Road for their future Security, but alio concerning the cheapeft and moft 
expeditious Method of mending the Roads themfelves. 
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Of Husbandry in the Field, and its feveral 

Improvements. 



fo, 



INTRODUCTION. 

I /?, EAR 7*//, FIRE and IVAtJlR^ being known to have their Ef- 
f/k v'ui fc&S} and various Influences in Husbandry > and, if made to exert their 
!Z^YM§ natural Properties in a due manner, and regular proportion, to contribute 

greatly to the Improvement of Land* it may be cxpe6led that I fliould 
™— ^- take iome particular Notice of them in a Philofophical manner * and yet 

as with a View always of bringing theory down to Practice. 
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2 A New Syftem of 

* 

CHAP. I. 

Of AIR. 

■ 

BY the jfir, is commonly underftood that Fluid wherein we live and breathe, and 
which covers the Earth to a confiderable Height in a different Denfity. But this 
is more properly called the Atmofphere 5 which is a compound Mafs made up of 
light arid fine Atoms, or fmall Parts, (uch as are the Effluvia^ or Streams of all 
ions of Matter, viz. Water, Smoke, Plants, Animals, Nitre, But the much greater 

Part thereof is a pure and native Subftance of its own kind, which we call Air. 

Air is a diaphanous fluid Subltance, whole Parts mutually avoid each other, and by 
means of that Avoidance become Elaftic. Whether this mutual Avoidance arifes from a 
Law of the Fluid it (elf, or from its being attra£ted llronger by the Fluid of Fire, of 
which fomc curious Naturaliits of late fpeak, than the Parts are by each other, is not eafy 
to determine. The Parts of Salts mutually attratt each other till put into Water, and 
then they mutually avoid each other, difperfing all over the diflblving Fluid > and it is cer- 
tain, that Heat will certainly encreafe the Elafticity of Air. The Air is alfo compreffible 
and dilatable - y for the lower Parts thereof are always more comprefled than thofe above y 
and reciprocally proportional to its Compreffion, its neareft Particles receding from each 
other with Forces reciprocally proportional to the Diftances of their Centers. 

It is alfo to be obferved, that the Weight of the Air is different in different Parts of the 
Year, and in different Seafons of the Weather 3 altho' Heat and Cold make no greater al- 
teration than this, viz. 'Tis fcarcely ever lels than 800 Times fpecifically lighter than Wa- 
ter, and in its natural State fcldom more than 1000 Times * tho' in Condenfers it may be 
comprefied to a much greater Degree, and by Heat and an Air-Pump expanded to a fur- 
prifing Rarenefs. 

But becaufe the Nature and Properties of the Air are cither not generally well under- 
ftood, fometimes darkly explained, and feldom fet in a clear Light $ all Philofophical Per- 
fons will expect fomething. new of this Kind, from one that engages to give an intelligible 
Syftem of Vegetable Nature. And I own, I rather take upon me the Part of the Philo- 
fopher, as well as the experienced Husbandman 5 becaufe 1 acknowledge my felf to have 
been greatly aflifted by the- Convcrfation and Correfpondence I have had on this Subject 
with fome ingenious and learned Friends. 

Having faid that Air is an Elattic Fluid, which furrounds the whole Earth, it is but nc- 

ccflary that this be faid further here alfo ; that by an Elaflic Fluids is meant a Fluid whole 

Parts mutually avoid each other, from what Caufe foevcr that mutual Avoidance comes. 
For, 

The Confcqucnce of this Property of the Air is, that its Denfity (as was hinted before) 
will be in proportion to its Comprcfiion, and that the higher you afcend, the thinner is 
the Air. Hence it follows, that was the Atmofphcrc of much lefs Altitude than it is at 
prefent, or of much greater , neither Plants nor Animals could fubfift, at lea ft not fo wcll y 
as they do at prcient. Had it been of much lefs Altitude, than the Air wc breathe would 
have been proportionably thinner^ and lefs fit for Rcfpiration > for 'tis generally obfcrvcd y 
that at the Top of vcrv high Mountain?, (fuch as the Pike of Tcmrijje, which may be 
near three Miles perpendicular Height) Animals refpire with difficulty. Had the Altitude 
of the Air been confulcrably kfi, wc fhould feel much greater difficulty ftill. 

Bcfidcs, wc find that the prefent Denfity can only bring up Vapours to the Height of 
Hills, and Tops of Mountains, where they continually hang till they diflblve in Rain, and 
lb run into and form Springs : So that if Air was on the Surf ice or horizontal Plane but even 
as light as now it is on the higheft Mountains, wc fhould live in a perpetual Fog, and both 
Men and Vegetables be deftroyed for want of free Perforation ; for Vegetables muft per- 
fpire alfo, or they flarve. By Dr. IFbodivard^ Experiments, it appears that daily many 
hundred times as much Water as the Quantity of the Augment is carried thro' the Vcf* 
(els j and when thofe Juices come to the perfpiratory Orifices, if the Air was not of a pro- 
portionable Weight to buoy up and carry oil 7 the watry Excrement, it would there flag- 
natc, and by the VetlcTs being already lull, prevent new Juices from afcending and conic- 
quemly, prevent all Noinifliment from ariting in the Tubes. 
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*Tis poffible indeed, that fome few forts of Planes may have Perfpiration fine enough 
to be carried off by Mountain- Air, as the Fir- Kind, and fome other Plants, which delight 
in Hills , but all the other Varieties would be loft by a much lower, and confequently thin* 
ner Atmofphere. 

Thus therefore it is fcen a certain proportionable Quantity of Air is neceflary to Vege- 
tation^ to fupport Vapours, to can y off vegetable Perfpiration, and by Winds to agitate and 
{hake the Trees, to hinder the Secretory Glands (if I may u(e that Metaphor) from be- 
ing obitru&ed. This will ferve to explain the odd Phenomenon of the Fountain-Tree in 
the I (land Feroj which drops fuch Quantities of Water. It differs only from other Plants, 
as a Man who perfpires freely doth from one who fweats profufely , the Orifices of his 
Veffels are fo large, that the Particles which exfude are too heavy to be carried off. Thefe 
therefore run into each other on the fmoth Leaf, and form there Drops which fall and 
rcfrefh the Earth. 

Thus in our Country, the Ros Solis hath its Leaves in the hotted Weather furcharged 
with a very large Drop of Water, which it conftantly fills fader than the Sun can drink 
it up. Hence alfo follows the Reafon why Wood-land Countries are fo damp and aguifh > 
for if the Perfpiration of Vegetables be fo great^ no wonder that the Air is fo rhoift. And 
this, by the way, may ferve as a right and feafonable Caution to all Gentlemen who value 
their Healths, not to be too bufy and profufe in the Ornaments of Planting, as they com- 
monly are, efpecially too near their Houies : But yet, at the fame time, another Hint may 
be taken from hence, that fome Trees may by their Quality and Quantity or Perfpiration 
make the Air Medicinal. The Turpentine Kind throws off a large Quantitv of warm 
a&ive Particles, and probably would much contribute to the Salubrity of a Gentleman's 
Scat. For that the Sweat of thofe Plants is warm, may be collected thus: That in great 
Numbers clofcly growing, they cheriih and defend each other againfr. the Cold of the bleak- 
eft Climates 5 while fingle^ they grow ftunted in very temperate and iheltered ones. 

This is fufficient to ihew the Inconveniencies which would follow, fuppofing the Atmof- 
phere lefs high. And yet it is as eafy to fhew, that not fewer would arife, if the AtmoP* 
phcrc was confidcrably higher: For in that Cafe, the Compreffion of the Air on the Earth's 
Surface would be greater, and confequently the Air denfer. 'Tis true, we might breathe 
as well in fuch a compreis'd Air $ as is proved by the Gentlemen who have continued long 
in diving Belk, and by Animals which have fhewn no Uneafincfs in Condenfers : But in 
every other refpcc~t, the Change would be fatal 5 for, fir ft, the Vapours would be carried 
up to fo great an Height, rhat they would not defcend in Rain, unlcfs it be when Storms 
confidcrably altered the Denfity below : Dews would never fall : The Clouds would be car- 
ried up fo much higher than the Tops of Mountains, that the Vapours would not be flop- 
ped by them, and condenfe there, and return in Streams to the Sea. And thus the Face 
of the Earth, in great mcaiiirc, would ceafc to be refrefhed with Water - y at leaft, it 
would not be nourifhed with that regular and gentle Moilturc it rejoyceth in at prefent 5 
tho 1 now and then the Flood-Gates of Heaven might be opened, and the * Waters above 1 
the Firmament be poured down in Cataracts to dejlroy rather than to blefs the Fruits of the 
Earth. 

Bcfides, had the Denfity of the lower Air been confidcrably greater^ on every Storm, no- 
thing could have with Hood its Force, the Momenta of Bodies being as their Quantities of 
Matter multiplied by the Motion. Thus wifely hath the Author of Nature chofen that 
only Denfity of our Air and Height of our Atmofphere, which was relative to our NcccC- 
lu ics, and the Nature of Animals, Plants, and Water. And thus both the Chriftian and 
the Philofophcr may behold, with an Heart opening with Gratitude, that there is a Mclio- 
rity obfervablc in every Thing. 

1 have taken notice, that one Ncccfluy why the Air Ihould not be much denier, was, 
that Vapours fhould not afcend above the Brows of Hills, becaufe by that means Fountains 
would have been prevented j for the Originc of Springs chiefly arilcs from thofc. It is 
well known, by Dr. Halley\ Experiments, that Vapours arife in proportion, not to the 
Depths but to the Stufacc Waters. Tis known, that all the Rivers running into the Sc:<$ 
never increafc its Bounds > for if it gets in one Place, it lofes as much in another. And 
again, it is not lei's well knpwn, that the Winds from the Sea bring us our Rains. If 
therefore we have not too much Rain and Dew; if not too many Springs and Rivers, as 
every one coni"eiii\s we have not ; then the Quantity of Sea on our Earth is bur. in fuch a 
proportion, as is neceflary to make the dry Land fruitful and habitable: And we lee, that 
what is brought from 1 hence, and returned thither, doth but juft keep the balance even. 
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. The next Obfeivation that offers it felf to be made on Air, is, that its Quantity con- 
tinually, in fome fmall degree, increafes and decreafes : Innfmuch as no Fermentation what 
ever but loofens from Bodies fome Particles, which have a mutual Avoidance, and become 
therefore Air. Put any Fruit, or Bread, or dead Animal, in an exhaufted Receiver, and in 
a few I>ays, by corrupting, they will fill it again with a vaft Quantity of Air\ which 
could not be, if tfre corrupted Effluvia were not turned to Air: But yet it is an Air fo 
noxious and imperfect, that if by a Transferrer 'tis thrown on any Place where a Bird is 
confined, it immediately falls into Convulfions and expires. Not unlike the manner by 
which Dogs are deftroyed in the Grotta del Cam * in Italy, Again, If a few Particles of 
Gun-powder are fired in an emptied Air-Pump? when the Quickfilver Gage is rifen to the 
Height of the Barometer, it immediately Jinks 9 as if the whole Atmofphere was re-admit- 
ted. If two Oils, which burft into Flames when mingled, are put together in an exhauft- 
ed Receiver? they not only generate Air enough to fink the Gage? but to burlt the Re-* 
ceiver with incredible Violence. 

Thus every Fermentation fliakes off Particles of Air from the Bodies to which they 
were united. But as Air thus continually increafes? it alfo as continually decreafes: For as 
it conftantly afcends in the Tubes of Plants, great Part of it remains there, plumping up 
the Fruit, and filling the VefFels, as well as Water : And tho' the Parts of Air avoid each 
other, they Hill Unite with all other Bodies. 

Hence therefore may be learnt, that Air is in ordinary Cafes ufeful to Vegetation, to 
carry up the Juices, to open and fupport the Veflels againft the PrefTure of external Air 9 
and to Iwell the Fruit $ but it may be alfo ufeful to the fame purpofe, by mingling great 
Quantities of Air with the Soil, to replenifh it with what is fo neceflary for the Growth 
of Plants. Thefe Hints are fufficient to put others upon enlarging on fuch Particulars. 

1 pafs on to .another Property of the Air? viz,. Its being capable of a furprifing Rare- 
faRion. Mr. Boyle hath (hewn by Experiments, that it may be thinned 14000 times more 
than what it is on the Earth's Surface, even without Hear, but vaftly more with it. Dr. 
llalky has calculated how high our Atmofphere is by the Duration of the Twy-light ; but 
that Calculation only proves, that the Air is not ftrong enough beyond that Height to re- 
flect and ac"fc on Light, tho' it may ftill be of confiderable Strength and Force. Thus in 
the Water-Bubble, which Boys blow up with Soap 5 the Skin of Water becomes at laffc 

on the Top fo thin? that it can reflect no Light, and looks therefore black % but itill 'tis a 
Skin of Water. 



The Air may alfo be many Miles higher than that Part of it which hath Force to bend 
a Ray. The Ball of Light, which a few Years fince furpriled at once fo many diftanc 
Countries, proves, that fulphureous ncid Vapours to ferment with them, could be fufp en- 
ded feverai Miles higher, than that Part of our Atmofphere which caufes Twy-light : And 
indeed from this great Power of Dilatation? part of its Activity in Vegetation arifes. When 
by internal and external Heat it expands itfclf, it afcends j and by afcending carries with it 
the furrounding Films of Water, laturated with vegetable Salts, ( 6? pua data porta ruit ) 

enters into every open Orifice, and confequcntly into all the fubtcrrancous Pores of Vege- 
tables. 



The next Thing I fhall take notice of is, not what is properly a Quality of the Air? 




led Jfcrdegreafe. 'Tis this which, uniting itfclf with the Salt of Lime, forms a Nitte. 
Diilil from Vitriol all the Oil you can, cxpofc the Remainder for fome time to the Air? 
and it will thereby be fo repletcd by this acid Spirit, that it will render it able to yield 
plentifully on a fccond Diflillation. 'Tis this acid Spirit? which twitches the Stomachs 
of thofe who continue long in a free Air? and gives them the plcafing Scnlation called 
Hunger which City- Air (where this Spirit is blunted by Smoke, grois Perforations and 
Stagnating,) is not able to bellow. 'Tis this which feeds Flame \ for when 'tis blown up- 
on the minuted Fire conftantly, it makes it bum with Fierceness. 

This alio accounts for that odd Appearance of Sim-pine putting out a Fire: The Heat 
of the Sun iiiblimes and draws away a great part of this acid Spirit? which was neceflary 
10 nourifh the Fire, .Nigh to a Fire there is always a Rarefatlion? winch makes the frcfli 
cool Air flow in, and bring with it that Spirit ; but when the Sun fl lines, the Rarefatlion 
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is nearly equal all over the Room, and confequently no fuch Current or frefli Supply iiear 
the Fire, which was lb neceflary to keep up its Vigour. 

'Tis this acid Spirit, which, fermenting with fulphureous Steams, caufes all the Thun- 
ders, and Lightnings, and other fiery Meteors. This therefore, when the Soil is turned 
up, joins and ferments with the Sulphur and Salts of the Earth, whereby it becomes (i 
kind of Nitre, that mellows and relaxes the Soil, thereby permitting the fattening Dews 
to penetrate and enrich it. 

The great Quantity of this acid Spirit (tvhofe volatile Particles are endued with a vio- 
lent attractive Power, which they exert towards every thing > and therefore makes them 
capable of uniting with, and rulhing to, and coniequently agitating every thing* ) This 
acid Spirit^ I fay$ which pervades all our Earth,' and performs the greateft Wonders which 
we admire and gaze at, is a Principle in Philofophy, which till of late was neglected, tho* 
of urtiverfal Importance to Mankind. The Attractions of Gravitation, of Mdgnetifnt, of 
Eleclricity, exert their Effects at fuch great Diilances, as to fall under every one's Obfer- 
vation : But this different amazingly powerful Attraction of the Acid, exerting irfelf only 
at minute Diftances, was not known, till Experimental Philofophy, reafon'd on by Sir Ifaac 
Newt oil) difcovered it. The efficient Caufe of this is perhaps as yet unknown 5 as like- 
wife of Gravity, of Magnetifm, of Elafticity, of Eleclricity, of reflecting and refracting Light. 
But the Facts are indifputably proved 5 their Laws are difcovered and difcovcring 5 their 
Conicquences obferved, and to be regarded \ and poflibly thefe hereafter may lead to the 
Knowledge of the efficient Caufe. But if this cannot guide us thither, nothing can. Tho' 
perhaps this Knowledge we have is as far as our Capacities, are made to arrive, or our 
Neceflities want to carry us. 

There remains yet one other Property of the Air to be confidered," and that is, its 
Weight. And the IVhole of this is found to be equal to about a Cylinder of near 5 f Foot 
of Water, whofe Bafe is the Superficies of the Earth. The Preffures of Fluids are every 
way equal. Every thing is therefore prefled by the Air Horizontally as well as Perpendi- 
cularly. When this Weight is agitated by Winds, how mult it lqueeze and break and 
moulder the Clods of Earth ? How muft it (queezc the Sides of Plants, and force out the 
Juices at every Pore? Was it not for the Quantity of Air within the Veilels to refill its 
Force, all the tender Plants would be flatted as thin as Paper. 

To calculate the PrefTure 011 a Tree a little. Every fquare Foot fuftains a Weight equal 
to 35* cubical Feet of Water, as before obferved. Every cubical Foot of Water weighs 
76* Pound, Troy Weight 5 therefore every fquare Foot of any Body on irs Horizontal Plane 
fuftains a Quantity of Air which weighs z66o Pounds. Every Tree therefore of 12 In? 
ches Diameter, and fuppofc 2,0 Foot high, will be prefled by a Weight of 1 6*0000 Pounds. 
The different PrefTure which fuch a "Free would receive from different States of the Air 
would be more than that of 10000 Pounds, fuppofing both at reft. But from either in 
Motion, the Momentum muft be often much more different. 

This happens, tho' our Air is (as I have already obferved ) more than 800 Times ra- 
rer than Water. But had our Atmofphcrc been higher, this amazing Weight would have 
been Hill greater. And how, think you, muft Plants be affected by fuch a Force? How 
muft Clods of Earth, cxpoled to it, lofe their Cohclion, and be crufhed ? How muft 
Diflblution be n (lilted by fuch a furprifing Power? Irs Weight, its Rarefaction and Con- 
dentation, its Elafticity, the acid Spirit ic contains, and the Vapours it fupports, carrying 
from Place to Place all the finer Materials fit for Vegetation. All and every one of thefe, 
tend to fhew how confiderable a Share the Air hath in that truly divine Contrivance, of 
handing down with undiminiflicd Beauty the Furniture, which at prclent is of Ornament 
and Uie to the Globe, through the lareft Generations. 

Were it not that I ihould be accounted tedious in this Chapter, there might be fuggeft- 
ctl many Meditations on the abltruleft Parts of Vegetable Philofophy, as clear, and evident 
as they are uncommon and unknown, fuflicicnt to remove Difficulties that perplex, the Minds 
of I inquirers, and make the Wildom and Contrivance of the great efficient Caufe, the 
[Vi'iind Parent of the Univerfe, the mighty God and Lord of all Things, who is the Objeft 
of our Worfhip and Praife, to be the Object alio of our greater Admiration and Love! 

The Ufe and Neeeflity of Air towards preserving the Life, anil forwarding the h'nercafe 
of Vegetables, being plain and obvious by every Day's Experience v I fhall only mention 
one familiar Ka£t of Mr. liay\ mentioned in PhiL tfranf No. 2.3. who faith, u That 
u Leiruce Seed beinfj Ibwn upon fome K.irth in the open Air, and lome of the fame Seed 
w at the fame Time upon other Enrih in a Glafs Receiver of the Air- Pump, afterward 
u exhauliedand cleared of all Air: The Seed that was ex poled to the Air was grown an 
" Inch and half in eight Days Times but "That in the cxhaufled Vcflil or Receiver that 
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tt was cleared of Air, grew not at all: But the Air being afterward let into the empty 
<c Receiver, the Seed in the Space of one Week grew up to the Height of two or three 
c< Inches. 

From hence may be gathered the Ncceflity of Air for the Birth, as well as the Con- 
tinuance of Life and Motion of Vegetables ; and that the probable Caule of both is from 
Attion and Rc-ablion. The Trunk of a Tree or Plant, is no other than a Canal made 
up of lefler Pipes, through which the Juices are driven by Heat toward the Top, and 
by the outward Preflure of the Atmofphere are forced from a larger to a narrower Space. 
And that the Juices, when forced up, may not fall down again, there are Valves in thole 
Pipes to prevent them from returning the feme Way > but when they have arrived at the 
Top, they retain by other Veflels, which may be called Veins. And thus Circulation is 
performed. 

Tho' I am far from being of Mr. Bradley's or his Correfpondent's Opinion, with re- 
fpcffc to the Ufe of Earth y in the Bufinefe of Vegetation, viz. 'That its chief UJe is to keep 
a Tree or Plant ft eddy •> becaufe Dr. Woodward's Experiments (as fhall be ieen prefently) 
directly prove the contrary : Yet I am fo far convinced of the Ncceflity and Ule of Air 
for Vegetation, that, by Experiments of my own, I find fevcral Sorts of Sedums, and fonie 
bulbous rooted Plants, will encreafe both in their Roots and Branches as they are hung 
up in the open Air, without the Help of (olid Earth to ftand in. This only proves the 
Ule and Advantage of Air for the Life of Plants > but not negatively againlt the Necefii- 
ty alio of earthy Particles, of which the Air, and chiefly the lower Part of the Atmo- 
fphere, are always full. And accordingly, the Sedums are ever observed to grow and flou- 
rifli molt, when the Air thickens and tends to Rain, or in Milts and Fogs > when by all- 
Experiments, it is found the Ah* is fulleft of terreftrial Matter. 

1 cannot but think it very probable that the bulbous Roots of Turnips, which arrive 
to fo great a Bulk from fo fmall a Seed, and are obferved to give finch Riches and Fat- 
nefs to Land, receive the greateft Part of their Nourifliment and Augment from the fat- 
tening Moiflure of the Air thro' the Pores of their Leaves and Rhind : Inafmuch as 'tis- 
amazing into how fmall Veflels, Water will infinuate its Particles. For this Purpofe, 

Take a Whip-Cord fattened to an Iron-Hook •> at the other End hang any JWeight of 
what Magnitude you pleafc lefs than will break it j then wet the Cord with a Sponge, 
and you'll find the Iufpended Force overcome, and the Weight raifed, by the Water in- 
iinuating itfelf into the dry Tubes of the vegetable Subftance j and by being there, dila- 
ting them laterally, and confequcntly fhortning the Perpendicular. 

The Globules of Water mult be confidcred as Wedges 5 the horizontal Preflure of the 
Air as the Force acting on the Wedges. The Power of Wedges to enter any Body, is 
known to encreafe in Imall Angles, nearly as the Angle decrealcs in a reciprocal Propor- 
tion, that is, in this Cafe, as the Smalnefs of the Diameters of the little Spheres of the 
Water. Air will not enter where Water meets no Red (lance, cither becaufe the Par- 
ticles of the One are much fmaller than thole of the Other, or that their mutual Avoi- 
dance prevents their confining themfelves together in an extremely narrow Paflage. 

If a Cord Iufpended a Weight equal or lupcrior to a Cylinder of Air, whole Bale was 
equal to the Iquare Inches of the Surface of the Cord, I ihould doubt whether 'twould 
be poflibe lor Water to be forced into and dilate the Tubes it is compofed of : Nor docs- 
the famous Story of the Antonine Piflat's being brought into its Place by a Shower of 
Rain, when Engines could perform no more, and the Workmen defpaired of accomplish- 
ing their Undertaking, prove the contrary j for the Multitude of Cables which mult have 
been then employed about creating that monllrous Stone, may be cafily imagined to fu- 
Jlain an Atmolphere of Air of greater Weight than that huge Stone and therefore would 
drive the wairy Wedges into the Pores, and by extending them laterally (hortened the 
Cords, and performed the Bulinels to the Amazement of the Vulgar, who prclently cry'd 
out, A Miracle, a Miracle! 

Thus we fee even Deal Boards fwcll with Moillure. And if when dead and dry, and 
their Tubes contracted Vegetables can luck in Water; when growing, why may they 
not likewiic fwcll, and when their Pipes are tender, open and dilatable, receive Nourifli- 
ment often that Way alio? And this may give a rational Account how fomc Plants may 
fwcll to an alloniihing Size without robbing the Kaiih of much of its Tieafures, and yet 
at the lame time, either by rotting on the Soil, or by palling thro* the Bodies of Animals, 
give Riches which they never received from the Karih. 

Perhaps bulbous Plants may be formed lb, as to do it in an extraordinary manner, and 
have large Veflels conveying down Juices: Whillt others may have Veflels lb form- 
ed, fomcthing analagous to Valves, which would hinder any thing from entering, tho' it 
gives free Power to all from within to discharge itlclf. Sir 
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Sir Ifaac Netvton defines Water (when pure) to be a fluid Salt, volatile, and void of 
Savour. And (if ic would not be anticipating what I have to fay on that Head) I would 
add, that it probably confifts of (mall, fmooth, hard and porous Spheres, of equal Diame- 
ters, and of equal fpecific Gravities. Their being Spheres lets them touch only in one Poinr^ 
and fo the Attraction is not very ftrong between themfelves. Their Sntoothnefs gives them 
Power of Aiding eafily over each other in obedience to every Preflure, (which is Fluidi- 
ty.) By thefe two, their Friction in Aiding on each other is almolt Nothing. Their 
Hardnefs fliews a Rcafbn why, when free from Air or undilated by Hear, they are in- 
compreffible. Their Poroufnefs explains why 'tis of fo final! a fpecific Gravity. Their 
Roundnefs fits them to be lapp'd about by every thing which is flexible, and to carry it 
where it goes. The various Flavours and Quality of Water arife from the Mixtures, with 
which it is faturated. All Liquors are more or left fluid, as there is a greater or lets mix- 
ture of other Bodies with watry ones. Spirits feem to be Sulphur wrapped round the 
Globes of Water, and intimately united with them in fuch a manner, as to keep their 
Particles at a greater Diftance than before, to leilen its Gravity without deftroying thg 
Fluidity. They feem fo clofely united, that when Fire acts on the Sulphur, it carries up 
the Particle it had leized along with it. 

I have laid x\\\s here ? the rather, that fome intelligible Ideas may be formed how Air 
ami Water with its terreltrial Matter, may be fuppofed to operate together in the Bufinefe 
of Vegetation. 

But that I may, from what hath been (aid in a Philofophical manner of the Nature and 
Properties of Air 9 proceed to fbmething practical and ufeful to all Lovers of Improvement in 
Vegetables, it may not be amifs to fay ibmething here of the different Effects of Air in 
its ieveral different States. 

What we call a warm Air, is made fo originally from a due and regular Influence of 
the Sun immediately or confcqaentially fo, from its driving Motion out of hotter Countries 
and Climates into colder. And this moderate warm Temper of the Air is what is fo defireable^ 
that it gives Life, and Strength, and Motion, to the Vegetable Kingdom : And confe- 
qucntly the Extremes are very hurtful, either fcorching up the Sap and natural Moilture 
of Plants and Trees, or elfe chilling and ftarving their Juices and Pores by exceflive Cold * 
even fomctimes, and in fome Plants, to a degree of perfect Stagnation? which is Death. 

But yet ic is to be obferved, that for the avoiding the dangerous Effects of thefe two 
Extremes, there arc even in the Air itfelf certain Difpofitions and Qualities, which deferve 
to be taken notice of with Thankfulnefs. That is to fay * In all the hot IJland Countries y 
there are obferved to blow at certain Times cool and refrefhing BreezeSj coming over Land,- 
from the more Northern Parts. And it is found by Experience, that a cold Air doth not 
fo foon lofc its cold Quality coming over Land, as when coming over the Sea. So on the 
contrary, it is found that the Salt Particles of the Sea Water mixing themfelves with the 
Air, do greatly hinder and prevent any Intcnfcncfs of Cold in fuch Countries as lie near the 
Sea, or from fuch Winds as come acrofs it. Infomuch, that we feldom find that cither 
Snow or Froft will abide long even in the Latitude of f f . And moreover, I have made 
it my Obfcrvation, that it is much caller to winter any tender Plant even in that Latitude 
near the Sea, tolerably flickered, than in the more Southern Inland Parts of Northampton- 
/hire: Which can be attributed to nothing clie, but to the conftant warmer Temper of 
the Air (in the Abfcncc of the Sun) impregnated with Saline, nitrous, and conicquently 
wanner Particles. 

This Head of Difcourfe would naturally lend me to treat of fome other fatal Effects of a 
diflcmpcr'd Air 9 accidentally very noxious, and many times fatal to all Sorts of Vegetables ; 
fuch as fcorching Winds, cold Dews, and Blights. But foralmuch as I intend to be a little 
more particular in my Directions again (I their Malignity and Influence, when I come to 
treat of the Ft nit -Garden^ I ilull iclcrve what is to he laid on this Poi 
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CHAP. II. 

Of EARTH. 

« 

THIS Globe of Earthy on the Surface of which we live, and for which fo many 
unrcafonably ftrive, is compounded of many heterogenious Particles and forts of 
Matter > all or moft of them ufeful, or may be made fo, for the Purpofes of 
Vegetation: And indeed without them, no fort of Tree or Plant will continue 
or profper long. 

According to Mr. Evelyn, the various forts of Earth every where to be met with are 
almoft innumerable 5 efpecially if we include the different Colours, Weights, and Confi- 
itencies of the fcveral Soils. However, I cannot but think, allowing fomething to fmaller 
Variations in Colour and Richnefs, that all the different Sorts of Earth may be reduced to 
thefe three, viz. Loam, Sand, and Clay. For tho' there are many other Sorts, that bear 
other and different Names, yet they are all of them in fome refpect or other depending 
upon thefe 5 and which is more, one or other of Thefe do every where prevail, and all of 
them have Parts proper for Vegetation, tho' in different Degrees and Proportions. For it 
muft not be denied, that all the Sorts of Gravels, till you come to Loam itfelf or Clay, 
are of the Sandy Race : And all thofe binding Earths, which in any fort refemble Chalk, 
or Clay, or Marie, may be reckoned of the Clay-kind. The due Mixture of Clay and 
Sand is the Foundation of Riches in Husbandry, becaufe either Extremes are worft. And 
this it is which makes Loam preferable to all others in its natural State, as generally con- 
fining of a due proportion of Both. And whether this Mother Earth, or Loam, be of a 
black or yellow, or any other Colour, it matters not for Experience fhews that Plants 
of all Sorts will grow in ir, as being beft endued and moft plentifully furnithed with fuch 
proper minute terrelhial Matter as is fit to enter the Pores of Plants for their continual 
and gradual Encreale. 

• It is not to be much wondered at, that there are yet fbme Naturalifts lefr, who hold 
that Vegetation proceeds all from Watery becaufe Come upon their own Experience have 
affirmed, that 18 Parts of Water out of zo have been turned into Earth only by a re- 
peated Diftillation ; but this rather proves that there is alway Plenty of terreftrial Mattcr 
in Water, fufficient to fupply and augment the Plant, alt ho' the Manner of its Prepara- 
tion for that Ule be not fo cafy to be explained and determined. 

It is the Opinion of fome learned Men, that what wc commonly call Earth, if fcpa- 
ratcd from Water and the Parts of Animals and Vegetables, is nothing clfe but Sand, /. e. 
Stones; for 1 take Sand to be nothing elfc but fmall Stones or Pebbles. But it is not cafy 
to give into this Opinion > becaufe neither by the naked Eye, nor the Eye affiled by a 
Microfcopc, can be difcovered any Likcncfs between the Sand taken out of Clay, and 
the other Matter that is lefr, properly. enough called Clay, the one being glittering and 
nothing like it ; the Sand flicking, as the hcaviert Body, to the bottom of the Clay, when 
dillblvcd in Water, being cafily rubb'd off, whiltt the other by rubbing tends only to a 

Poliili. 

Ah I jo' therefore Sand be a very ncccflary Part towards making of Earth fit to perform 
the Office of Vegetation ; yet it mutt be in its due proportion according to the Nature 
of the Plant it bears, and mutt have another Matter with it fomething like to Clew to 
keep the Sand feparatc, as well as the minute terrellrial Food of the Plant (and fuch are 
all extracted Dungs from Vegetables and Animals) from prefently finking away from it. 
Sonic Plants require a lighter, tome a cloicr Mould, according to the different Demands ■ 
of Moiilurc. The right Knowledge of this Mixture would anfwer all the Ends of En- 
quiry, and reward us with Pleafure and Profit. 

If a Clay mixt with Sand, which is an artificial Loam, be found our, that will bear 
any Sort of C train we deli re; it teems rcafonablc to think, that there is no Sort of natu- 
ral Soil, bearing too much upon cither Extremes, but may be made by dileicct Mixtures 
fit for the linne Purpofes. And if the manner of Vegetation be pretty well uiulertlootl, 
(as of* late it teems to be; ) and if at the fame time the proper Dung or hkuftrnum for 
Plants can be alio found; then I thould think Husbandry and Gardening may be brought 
to the Rules of Art : And the Practice of thole Rules may prove as plcalaut and as profita- 
ble, as a meat many other Philolbphtcal Aits reduced to Practice aie tbund lo be. 

Without 
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Without qucflion, Earthy efpecially if frefli, untried or new turned, hath a certain Mag- 
netifm, by which it attracts the Nitre and Virtue of the Air and Dews, which give - it 
Life and Motion; and tho' it is not always underftood, is the Logic and Reafon of all 
that Labour and Stir we keep about it in Tilling, to fuitairi us by its Encreafc and Pro- 
duels. rf 

Jt will not be neceflary to dwell any longer upon this Head, or to point , out the diffe- 
rent Kinds of Earth, good arid bad, as they may be dillinguiihed by their Colours, Smell, 
or Texture. This will be fufficiently and occafionally done, when I come to treat about 
Improvements. There is hardly any fo bad toward the Surface, but what by Art and 
Induftry may be made to anfwer the Labour and Charge beftowed. But I cannot forbear 
laying here, that the beft, the fweetell and the richefr. Kind for all Ufes, but efpecially 
for the occafional Purpofcs of a Garden, is what I have fo Itrongly repeated and advifea 
viz. Untry^d Virgin Earth. This is an Improvement wholly unknown to the Antients, 
and till of late a Stranger to the Moderns. And as I have had my felf the Pleafure to in- 
troduce it into the Garden, it is a great Satisfaction to me, to find the Excellence of it 
confirmed daily by the Experience of Others coinciding with that of my own. 

Mr. Chomel^ after he had added an Hypothecs of his own, as if a great part of the good- 
neis of Virgin Earth was owing to its being carried from one Place to another, is forced at 
la ft to confefs, " That frefi or untried Earthy is an Improvement newly introduced into 
" Gardens, and in all appearance unknown to anticnt Agriculture 5 not even Virgil in his 

45 Georgics taking any notice thereof : However, in onr Time we cannot pra£tife the Ufe 
u of it too much ; for it is certain that thefe new Earths had not only their primitive 

46 Salt imparted to them at the Inftant of the Creation; but alfb moft part of that con- 
ct taincd in the Surface of the Earth which finks downward, is conveyed thither by means 
<c of Water, whofe Weight made it fink down as far as it was able to penetrate. This 
u Salt preferves itfelf in thofe concealed Earths, till coming to be a Superficies itfclf, the 
46 Air gives it a DifpoHtion proper, it feems, to employ with Succefs the Fertility where- 
44 with it is endued. Indeed, they are not fo foon at liberty to act, as to produce Vcgc- 
44 tables of a furprifing Beauty. 

I (hall not lay any thing further here of its Excellence and Ufes, having referved that 
Matter to a Chapter by itlelf. 
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Of FIRE. 



~W~ RAVING already given an Account of iomc of the moft remarkable Effects 
B 1 of yJir and Earth ; inch as I prefume may be ufcful to the Knowledge of moffc 
II Bj natural Operations, and particularly the Knowledge of Husbandry; 1 come now 

-JL JKL to lay fomcthing of the Nature of Eire and I/eat, and of their wonderful and 

lurpriling Effects. 

Eire, or IJcat which is a Degree of 7«7>r, confifts chiefly in the local Motion of the 
fmall Parts of a Body mechanically modified by certain Conditions, of which the Princi- 
pal is the vehement and various Agitations of the fmall inlenfiblc Parts, and that qnaqtia- 
irrsuw. For that the />r ogre /five Velocity of a Body will not be fufficicnt to create Heat 
or Alr/r, is plainly Iten from the Motion of slir and lVatcr % which do not grow any 
ihini* the holier lor being driven on with Violence by Storms and Floods. 

The Operation of Eire upon our Sends, the Refult whereof is called J/eat 9 is to be cfti- 
mated by ihe Relation it bears to the Organs of Ecclivg. For no fort of Body is ac- 
counted hot, unlets the Motion of iis fmall Parts be rapid enough to increafe or fur- 
I 'lis the Panicles of the Sentient, 7. c. the Per ion or Part that feels it. If it be more 
«|uiek in the Object than the Sentient, that Body is (aid to be hot ; and if it be more lan- 
guid than ihe Sentient, we fiy it is cold. This is plain by Experience ; becaute the fimc 
W'aicr is luqiientlv litid to be hot or coldj as the Hand that is put into it is hotter or 

(elder. 
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To the Production of Heat it is requifite, not only that the fmall Parts be rapidly agi- 
tated, even in a much greater degree than is neceflary to produce Fluidity ; but alio 
that the Particles thus varioufly and vehemently agitated be fo finally as, generally ipeak- 
ing, to be fingly infenfible. For unlefs they are exceeding fine and fubtile, they cannot 
readily penetrate the Pores of neighbouring Bodies, fo as to warm or burn them. The In* 
tenfenefs of Heat (and the fame is true of Light) is catcris paribus, always as the Denfity 
of the Rays or Particles of Fire which occafion it j and that Denfity is as the Square of 
the Dillance from the radiating Point reciprocally. 

But it may not perhaps be unacceptable to the Reader, to be a little more particular on 
Fire > and to obferve that Heat may be (uppofed to be a Senfation excired by the Vibra- 
tions of a minute Fluid, fid generis, which pervades all Bodies freely. For Fire in a Body 
teems to be nothing but the A&ion of thefe Vibrations on the Subllances we behold. So 
Smoke are the Fumes feparated from any Body by the Action of thele Vibrations. Flame 
alfo is Smoke heated red hot, i. e. agitated violently enough to emit Light : And fo it fol- 
lows, that whatfoever attrites a Body fufficiently to excite Vibrations in this Fluids heats 
it. 

That this is a real Fluid, and of all others the moft minute, may be proved from this 
Experiment. Place a Thermometer in an exhaufted Receiver, and another in the Air. Heat 
the Room where they both ftandj and the Spirits lhall arife in Vacuo nearly as foon as 
in that furrounded with warm Air : And when 'tis thus rifen by the Heat, remove them 
both to a cold Cellar, and they will both defcend with equal Quicknels. Again fur- 
ther, 

All Bodies contain this affcive Fluid 3 for there is no Sort of Body but will be heated in 
all its Points : And which is more, all Bodies, whether fluid or [olid, are expanded by 
Heat> and hard Bodies rubbed againft each other (as I obferved before) grow warm and 
(bmctimes hot. 

Fire may, by this Motion quaquaversum of the Parts, be put into violent Agitation and 
Joofened from Bodies, but not generated by it. Motion in a Right Line of a whole Body 
caufeth no Heat, howfoever rapid, becaufe no Vibration in the Parts among each other 
(nor confequently in the united Fluid) is excited. The Experiments relating to EletJricity^ 
which accompany the Heat which arifes from Attrition, are moft furprifing, and difcover 
fome of the Properties of this Fluid. 

By Eleflricity, I mean a Power which hard Bodies rubbed into Heat have of drawing 
and repelling minute and light Bodies. Rub two Pieces of Chryftal againft each other, they 
will yield Light, but no fenfible Heat ; ( for the Vibrations in a Body mult be greater 
than the Heat in our Hand, or they cannot excite any new Senfition j ) but Light mews 
the Prefcnce of Fire as well as Heat : But to enable us to fee the Light from jfttritiott 9 
we muft be in an unilluminatcd Place, as well as in a cold one to perceive the Hear. An 
empty Glafs-Tubc attritcd by Woollen Cloath emits Light j and when this Tube is warmed 
by the Attrition, 'tis furprifing how it agitates Leaf-Gold, Filings, Motes, and Threads, 
by repelling and attracting them at a great Di fiance, as they happen to coincide with or 
oppoie the Vibration. I will not pretend to explain many Phenomena ariiing from tins 
Attrition j or if I could, perhaps it is not proper to our prefent Subjc£t. 

Fire unites with Bodies in great Quantities, as well as it is loojencd from Bodies. Thus 
in what they call the Philofophical Calcination of Quick-Silver, the Mercury placed on 
heated Sand covered with a Glafs fliiill in length of Time loie its Fluidity, and become 
a grey Powder j the abfblute Weight greatly incrcafed, tho' the ipecific Gravity is let- 
(cned . 

In fomc of Sir Ifaac Ncivtons's Experiments on Light, may be feen how ftrongly Light 
attracts and is attracted by all Bodies, but chiefly by Sulphur, i. e. in a Philolbphical Scnie, 
by every thing inflammable. As Attrition excites thole Vibrations which caufe Fire, fo 
doth Fermentation moil: powerfully j Fermentation to the Eye in many In (lances cauling 
the moft violent Motion every way amidfl; its Parts, and therefore cannot but agitate with 
Violence. J low Fermentation caufeth Motion, is hard to lay ; perhaps the Parts violently 
attract each other, and run fiercely into Contact: But on the Colli lion, the Parts being 
alfo clallic, fly back from the Place from whence they were drawn, into which others 
by Gravity were fallen, and linking againft thele, are again repelled ; and thus the: Mo- 
tion encrcafed, encrcafes a moll violent Vibration of the Fluid of Fire, which is the 
Caufe that the Pans are often heated red hot, and emit luminous Fume?,, that is, Flame > 
or clic emit Fumes not fo much heated, and therefore only Smoke. 

fur* 
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Fire thus explained (whence foever it proceeds) may ac"fc in Vegetation much after the 
fame manner it expands the Air 3 and makes ir, by fo doing, afcend and carry up with it 
Films of Water j which when thus got above-ground, and theie more heated, it opens 
and extends the Veflels of Plants, and fits them to receive larger Supplies. 

Fire may fwell and join with the Fruits of the Earth, as it did in the Experiment with 
Quick-filver, and fo may make Plants eafily inflammable. And perhaps the Richnefs of 
fome Fruits in Southern Countries, fo much preferable to our own, may be chiefly 
owing to the want of a diffident Plenty of this Nouriihment 5 Plants being in this Scnfe 
true Fire-Eaters, and expeci to be fed with Heat, as well as to have due and proper Food 
drawn from the Soil. But Dr. Woodward rightly obferves, Fire may be in too great a 
proportion for fome Plants, and occafion the hurrying off their Juices too faff. And there- 
fore when the Day hath filled the Veflels, may we not fay Plants want Reft by Night ? 
that the Cold may condenfe the inward Steams, and let it drop the Vegetable Matter to 
nourifh them. 

For want of this Reft in long hot Sealbns, it fhould fecm that fome Plants are burnt upi 
the Juices being hurried thro', without leaving any Refrcfhment behind them. And if fo, 
the Managers of Fire-walls fhould be admonifhed to imitate Nature, and make fome In* 
termijftons of Heat. All that fhould be given at Night, fhould be only to take off the 
Rage and Fury of Frofts, rather to [often than to heat the Air 5 but then again in the 
Day to let them rival the Heat and "Sultrincfi of the Climate natural to the Fruit you 
would introduce. Again, 

Fire pulls every thing to pieces, and by that fits all Rcvegctation. It hardens Clay into 
Bricks^ and foftens Stone into Lime. It will by burning the Roots of Weeds, prepare 
their Salts (the diflblublc Parts) to be fufpended by Water, and lets the other a£fc like 
A flies. It unites with the Saks of Lime, and makes them Cauftick 5 and by this means in 
proper Soils it makes the Lime a£fc like an artificial Sun, and thereby much accilerates 
the ripening of Grain, which is fometimes wanted in Northern Climes. Fire alfo itfelf 
acts as a Manure, by acting ftrongly on the Sulphur in the Earth, the Rays of the Sun 
heating and agitating all the minute Parts of Vegetable Matter. And accordingly it hath 
been experimentally found true, that when the Land hath had its due Tillage and Fal- 
lows in a hot and dry Summer, it hath extracted as much Riches from the Sun, as it 
gets by being manured in a wet and cold one. 

In fhorr, Heat much contributes to the Fluidity of Bodies, by deftroying the Tenacity 
of the Parts, and by that Means affifts Vegetation. Heat is retained in Bodies, after the 
Body which caufed it is removed. But yec fome Bodies retain Heat longer than others. 
Sand and Gravely for I nf lance, longer than Loam or Chalk ; Chalk longer than Marie, and 
Marie than Clay. From fuch Oblcrvations as theie, with a due Regard had to a Climate 
guarded from (harp Winds, and out of the Neighbourhood of fnowy Mountains ; the 
Variety of Situations and their Effects on Vegetables, I am fatisficd, may be much better 
and with greater Certainty deduced, than from a few Degrees of Latitude, or from what is 
commonly called a little Proximity to the Sun. Which glorious Body of Light and Fire 
now offers itlclf to be confidcrcd more particularly. 

It is manilcfl, there is no Heat, but there is alio fome Fire \ therefore all Heat is a De- 
gree of Fire : Thus the Sun, being a Body of Fire, doth with Us all Things, and that 
more regularly, which a final 1 Fire will doj for its great and ncccflary Ulc in Vegetation is 
fufliciently known j Heat and Moifhirc being what bring all Things to Maturity. 

Dr. /Jalley, in the Philo/ophkal Tranfitlions, No. 2.03. has given us a Table of the pro- 
portionable Hear of the Sun in all Latitudes; with the Method of collecting the dime: 
But fince he eilimatcd nothing but the bare Quantity of Rays, even without the Allow- 
ance for the weaker Imprcflion in greater Obliquities, and without any Confideration of 
the great Lofs of thole Rays in pa/ling through a different Length of Atmofphere at dif- 
ferent Altitudes, it will be proper to give the Curious a new Table. This I had from my 
good and learned Fiicnd, Mr. IFhiftou, long ago, when I dclired him to confidcr this 
Matter, as he then did ; and this, at my fecond Defire, he lias now again improved, and 
gives me leave to let it down, together with his former Letter, which lie has alio im- 
proved. Tliar Letter and Table here follow verbatim. 
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2}<?tff Sir, 

* c T Have confidered the Problem you defired the Solution of from me, and have perufed 
<c £ the learned Dr. Hallcfs Account of the fame in the Philojophical Transactions, 
" Numb. zoj. And the Refult of my Enquiry is this: That the Quantity of Heat de- 
<c rived from the Sun, if there were no Atmofphere to intercept any of its Rays, would 
* 6 be always as the Squares of the Sines of the Sun's Altitude above the Horizon, 
" i. c* That the Quantity or Number of its Rays is ftill as the Sines of that Altitude ; 
u and the particular Force of each Ray, or equal Quantity of Rays, (which when more 
oblique are weaker, and more perpendicular are ftronger) is in the fame Proportion of 
c< the Sines alfo : Which equal Proportions, when compounded, do conititute the Propor- 
< c tion of the Squares of thole Sines 5 and fince there is an Atmofphere, will be nearly as 
thofe Numbers divided by other Numbers, expreffing the Quantity of Air they pafs 
u through at every Angle of Elevations which in the Horizon is about twelve times as 
" much as in a vertical Situation j as Dr. Keill rightly ftates this Matter in his Aftrono- 
c< mical Lectures, p. 316. Upon which Foot I have fet down Tables of the Quantity of 
" Heat derived from the Sun at Noon on the longeft Day, June 10. At the Sun's En- 
** trance into Taurus and Virgo, dprll 10. and Sluguft 12. And on the Equina *-Days, 
46 March 10. and September 12. for the feveral Latitudes from Forty Four to Fifty Six \ 
cc or from the Latitude of Montpelier in the South of France, to that of Edinburgh in Scot- 
M land; which will be fufficient for an Eltimatc of the Summer Quantity of this Heat 
4C in general for the fame Latitudes, or fo far as the ripening of Summer Fruits is con- 
cerned : And it will in fome meafure prove what you aim at, viz. That 'tis hardly the 
ngle Weaknefs of the Sun's Heat, that hinders thofe Fruits from ripening tolerably 
<c well in the Middle, or even fome what Northern Parts of England ^ which are known t<> 
" come to confiderable Perfection in the Southern Parts of it : Since it is evident by the Ta- 
<c bles, that the Difference of an entire Degree in the South of France is not quite the 
« 6 Fortieth Part of the whole Solftitial fleat in June ; but about the Thirtieth Part of 
<c the other in jfpril and Auguft and no more than the Eighteenth Part, even in March 
<c and September j and in the North of England, the Difference of an entire Degree is no 
<c more than the Thirtieth Part of the Heat in June ; but about the Eighteenth 1 Part of 
cc the other in April and jfuguff 9 and no more than the Thirteenth Part in March and Sep- 
tember. The other Occafions of Variety of Heat in fcvcral Countries are generally ob- 
" vious, and do not come under our prefent Conlideration. I am, Sir, a hearty VVeli- 
cc wifher to your ufeful Defigns of improving and recommending the Art of Gardenings 

" and withal, 

Tour affectionate Friend and Brother, 

Great Ruflo'-Streer, over- 

againji Montagu Houjc, \y (L L. VV H I S T O N. 

leb, 10. 1725-6. 

N. B. The following Taui.es and Calculation, though they fhew the real Dif- 
ference of the Sun's Mciidian Heat in dUTerent Latitudes ; yet do not account for the grea- 
ter Number of Hours of the Sun being bove the Hoi 1/011, which a Northern Latitude 
has more than a Southern one > which yet is to my prelent Purpofc to obfervc. I ihal! 
only therefore inform the Reader in general, and by one round Number, That during all 
the Summer Scafon (the Time of ripening Fruits) betwixt the Two Equinoxes, there sue no 
lets than One Hundred Hours of Suniliine at Dinham, more than there aic at Phwouth, a- 
might caiily be fliewn by a particular Tabu:. 
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abl.es of the Quantity of the Sun's Heat at Noon, when it is Vertical * 
at the Summer Solitice the^two Equinoxes 5 and the Sun's Entrance into Tau- 
rus and Virgo^ for the ieveral Latitudes from 44 0 to f6°. N. B. The Angles 
are made by adding the Sun's Declination to the Elevation of the Equator. 



Degrees of 
Latitude. 



Heat, A p. 10. 
and Aug. iz. 



Heat j Mar. 10 
and Sept. iz. 




This is what the wife Author of Nature hath contrived for usj to fct that glorious Bo- 
tn , I!l f klCh m us, that it (hall only 1 M and L/V , not 

Sun^f "jN, aS ,C CC,C,Unly . r U ' d d °' WCIC our Plancc but as near to the 

^nflk/wwandA/iVfflrjiarr, vvhofc Inhabitants, (for doubtldi fuch there arc) by cho 

^ liimc 
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Cime unerring Contriver and wife Governor of the Univerfe, are fo formed as to need and 
require a ftronger and nearer Influence of the Sun. Now, that what we call Heat in the 
Suh is really Firf, is proved fey £iqf> an cafy apd natural Peirionftraj:iop, as doth in a fort 
bring" f te Sun Nearer to 1^, % tfce ftelp of a £urning-Glafs, either to*™?* in Diop- 
tricks, qV CoMfyc^ in Catogrjcjcs, we coIJeci tljeRays of rjie Suq into a narrow Compafsj 
an<S according to the Goodf/ejls, Ujpys^bp, ^ exa£t Pplift thereof, its timing Influence 
is more or fefs" immediately ' ftrqng, which is felt in a finall bright Point called the Focus 5 
and that 7s nearer "ox; "further pif the Glafi, according to the different £>imenfion and Fi- 
gure of £l?e £?l£ls. 

)?rom a late Contrivance of the great Sir Ifaac Neipton, for multiplying the Glafles, and 
making their feveral Focus's meet in one',, arc made tft hope for great Improvements. 
But irmay "not Be amiis ib refate Here, by way of IJluftration, what we fin^J in the Phi- 
lofophical Trapfaftions, No. }6o. of the federal Experiments made concerning the great Power 
of Mr. Viletie's Burning Concave 5 which is 47 Inches wide, and ground to a Sphere 
of 76 Inches Radius, its Focus being about 38 Inches diftant from the Vertex of theGjlafs. 
Ugon Tryal i]t was found, tha^t a Diamond weighing four Grains loft feven eights of its 
Weight. An Emerald, was melted into a Subttance like a Turquqis Stone. King William's 
Copper Half-penny melted in 2,0 Seconds j a Silver 'Six-pence in ieven and half ; "tin melted 
in 'three j Cajk Iron in fixteen - y Slate in three * file in four, and vitrified thro ? in eighty j 
Cafculus Humanus in tw.Qj faj± began to calcine in forty 5 a Foffile-Sbell in feven, and 
Chalk even'jffecTkway in twenty three Seconds. 

Thefe Inftances are fufficicnt to friew, that the Sun is a prodigious immenfe Body of 
Fire 9 computed to contain 22,7^00 times the Quantity of Matter which our Earth con- 
tains j and tl?o' it is diftant from us no lefs tl^an 81,000,000 Miles gives Light and Heat 
and Fire in fuch due and regular Proportions, as abundantly aofwer the. Purpofes of human 
Life, arid ferve to aggrandize the XVifdom and" Skill of the All- wife God who created all 
Things, and to anfwer the Ends" of his Frovidence$ not only in this little World of ours, 
but ia thofe many Q_ther anpl gt^SC in due. remote. Diftances of the Heavens. Thus the 
Heavens declare the Glory of God* and the Firmarnent fhpweth bis Handy-<work. 

The genuine and comfortable Effect of this glorious Body of Fire, is Heat ox Warmth ; 
which in- a due Proportion is as neceffary to Vegetation, as Air or Ear,th or Water 5 and 
indeed the total Abfence of any one of them is Death. By reaibn of the Weaknefs of the 
Sun's Rays in Winter, artificial Heats ai;e contrived to. Cyftain fijeh tender Plants as will 
not bear "the Seventies of our Cold - y and thus we tranflatc the Climate of Italy into En- 
gland, and naturalize almoft every fort of tender Exotic, by the Help of Fire and Heat con- 
trived by Art, to fupply. tiblS Abfence of the Sun. 

Altho' it be difficult to (ay exactly how Heat operates in Vegetation > yet thus much I 
thijik is plain, that it fets in Motion the Salts of the Earth, and thereby prepares the 
Roots and Fibres of Plants to fetch in and imbibe their proper terreftrial Food. The ear- 
ly and cold Dews, which would otherwife chill and ftarvc, are hereby difpofed to cherifh 
and enliven, the Branches and Leaves of Trees. And indeed, the whple Bufincfe of the 
Cif cuTatibh "of Sap " and Juices* is begun and continued by Heat, the Abfence whereof muft 
be Stagnation-, and Stagnation of Juices in Vegetables, is the fame as the Stagnation of 
Blood in Animals, and that is. Death. 

JV. B. h\ (peaking of Fire apd Heat, I Woujfi not be thought to exclude a Subterranean 
Fire, which may with a great deal of Eafc be proved to be a reality, and ufeful in the 
Growth of Plants. This drives their Sap and Juices to thq Stem 5 and when they arc 
there, the Heat of thej Sun performs the reft. 
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Of WAT E R. 
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W4*t$ft\% a rnjxt fluid Body, That which is found in Spring*?, Rivers, 
or fajls from the Qouds in Rain, is mixt with Nitre > and feldom or ne- 
ver free frotn earthy Particles more or left, as appears by daily Obfervari- 
an an<J Experiments : But the chief Body thereof, which conftitutcs the 
§ea and great Ocean, is always mixt with a great degree of Salt. 

The Cojaftituenc Parts of this Fluid feem to he globular and hollow. If Water were not 
ma,de up of Rubbles or round globular Pans, it could not eafily be conceived to be a 
Fluid* for Things that have many Corners will not run upon a gentle DecJivity down* 
W^rds^ nothing hut fome outward Force would carry them on 5 but Things that are per- 
fectly round will not lie on a perfect fmooth Place, unlefs exactly horizontal, without ha- 
ving one Part higher than another - y for otherwife one Side of the round Thing will be 
heavier than the other, which puts all in Motion, and fb fucceffively till it meets with re- 
finance. 

If the watry Particles were not porous and hollow, Water might be as heavy as Gold 5 
whereas Gold and Glais differ in their Specifick Gravity as Seven to One. And it is de- 
monftrable from undoubted Experiments, that Weight is in all Bodies proportionable to 
tjie Quantity of Matter in each, there being an equal Propenfity, if I may fo ftile it, of 
all Bodies whatfoever towards the Earth's Center j always fenfible when the Impediment 
of the Medium is removed: And accordingly all Bodies defcend in vacuo^ be they they 
never fo, porous or compact in Tedture, with equal Velocity. It follows therefore, that 
there is (even times a$ much Matter in Gold as in a Piece of Glafs of the fame Magni- 
tiuqc, and confequently that at lealt fix Parts in feven in the Bulk of Glafs muft be Va- 
cuity or Hollownefs. 

Another Quality of Water is, That it will not of itfelf feparate from Air, be compre£ 
fed or crowded clofer in its natural State, as Air will. Indeed, when it is boiled it will 
take up near a thirtieth part of Space more than when ready to freeze: Not that it will 
then be comprefs'd by outward Force more than before but when it grows cold, it will 
fall of itfelf, as Bubbles in boiling Water will when the Water cools. 

Another Quality of Water is, its Freezings for it will turn into Ice, which takes up 
more room : For altho' hot Water takes up more Space than cold, as hath been (hid 5 ycc 
Experience (hews that Ice will fo fwell, that a Bottle of Water not full, will be more 
than full when frozen, and accordingly the dilated Force will break the Bottle. Whan 
(hould be the true and real Caufe of this Dilatation and Swelling upon extreme Cold, is 
not fo eafy to determine \ only I fuppofc it a vulgar Error, that Ice ever Jinks in Water: 
For by certain Experiments it is about an eighth Part lighter than Water, and confe- 
quently muft/zcw/. This Faft is made plain by difiblving a Piece of Ice in hot Water 
over the Fire, where it will be found to fwim to the hilt Bit, tho' hot Water be much 
lighter than cold. 

Some ingenious Men have thought that Nitre flying in the Air adheres to the (mail 
Bubbles of Water, and fo fixes them into Hail, Snow or lce> that the Nitre iii/ty Form 
of Wedges fiicks between the Bubbles of Water, and fo fallens them together. This in- 
deed (if true) would make Water take up more Space, and anfwer the Difficulty above- 
But then it would follow, that Ice, Snow and Hail, are plentifully impregnated with Nine, 
and of confcquencc the Northern Countries (hould abound therewith; which yet is not con- 
firmed by any Experience, and ifc is plain we have moll of our Salt-Petre out of the South: 
Neither doth it appear by any Experiments in diflblving Snow, and boiling it away, that 
any Nitre remains. 

If it ihouki be a$kcd, what Good S>wiv cloth to the Earth? It may be anfwered, That 
|t keeps it from external Cold, as well as the Plants which grow in it. And altho' as yen 
it cannot be difcovcrcd that it conveys any Nitre with it in falling 5. yet by its Porofity it 
may imbibe fome, while it lioth on the Earth. The great Ufe of Rain and Dews tomoillen 
and rcfrefh the Earth, and to add to the Maturity of Vegetables, is too obvious to require 
fl ny particular mention here* becaufe indeed Nitre itfelf,' fo cflcntially ncccflary; to Vcgcr 
tation, cannot exert its Qualities,, nor be put in Motion without it. 

Another Quality, more than what I have already fpoken of,, is the FoUitility of Water: 
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one another but in Points \ and Water having but . little glutinous Matter in it, the Globes 
or Bubbles may be very thin and light, and fo eafily fly away by the lead Force of Fire 
or Heat. For the like Reafon Spirits fly fooner than Water, having thofe Qualities of 
Thinnefe and Lightnefs in much higher Perfection. 

If it mould be thought that the aforegoing Definition of Water vs too fliort, and there- 
fore defective j I would add here, that when, pure, it is a Fluid, not only volatile, but 
void of all Savour and Tafte. The Reafon may be, becaufe its flexible Parts flip gently 
over the Tongue, and are not fharp enough to prick the Nerves and affect the Taflc. 
But this is to be underlined of -pure Watet^ void of all kind of Salt, fuch as diftilled Wa- 
ter is, and next, that of Rain: For the moft wholefome Fountain -Water often derives 
fomcthing of S..ilcne(s from the Earth. Moreover, if pure, it is alio without Smelly for 
the purer any Water is, the left Smell it hath : For the Reafon why the Particles do not 
prick the Tongue, may likewife be the Reafon why they do not affect the Smell. The 
Flexibility and Smoothnefs of Water is alfo fuch, that they cannot pierce the Olfactory 

Nerves. Fountain- Water has indeed fbme Smell > but then it is a lign that fuch | Water 
is not pure. 

The other Part of the Definition of Water ^ is, that it probably confiffe of finally bard, 
porous, fpherical Particles, of equal Diameters, and equal fpecific Gravities; That there are 
alfo between them Spaces fo large, and ranged in fuch a manner, as to be I pervious on all 
Sides. Their Smoothnefs accounts for their Aiding eafily over the Surface of one ano- 
ther y and their Sphericity keeps them from touching one another in more Points than 
one 9 and by both thefe, their Friction in Aiding over each other is made very fmall and eafy. 

But becaufe the Operation and Ufc of Water in the Bu finds of Vegetation, is of tome 
Confcquence to be well underftoodj I purpofe to fet it in a Light already given us by 
the learned and ingenious Dr. Woodward, whofe Experiments have been exact and regular, 
and his Obfervations drawn for them allowed to be juft and rational. Both his Obfer vat ions 
and Experiments are to be found in the Philofopbical TranfaftionSy No. 2,5*9. And altho' fe- 
veral late Writers have tranferibed them for a more diffufive Knowledge 5 yet I think no 
Syftem of Vegetables fhould want them : And until others of Leifure and Ingenuity fhall 
r/hink fit to oblige the World with more and further Experiments and Obfervations there- 
on, we may well be content with thefe, as founded on Reafon, as well as Experience. 

The Experiments and Facts of Plants fet in Waters of different Natures and in diffe- 
rent Seafons, I fhall not repeat j becaufe the Obfervations and Rcafonings deduced from 
them will occafionally explain them: And thofe who are more curious may eafily have 
recourfc to the Trcatife itfelf, which hath hitherto given universal Satisfaction. 

Observation T. In Plants of the fame kir.d, the lefs they are in Bulk, the finaller 
Quantity of the fluid Mafs in which they are fet, is drawn off; the Difpcndium of it where 
the Mafs is of equal Tbicknefs, being pretty nearly proportioned to the Bulk of the Plant. 

Thus the Plant in the Glafs marked A that weighed 27 Grains, drew off but Zf 58 
Grains of the Fluid 5 and that Plant in B that weighed 2.8 Ounces and a quarter, took 
up but 3004 Grains of the Fluid: Whereas that Plant in H that weighed 127 Grains, 
took up 1415)0 Grains of the liquid Mais. The Water feems to afcend up the Vcffcls or' 
Plants much after the dime manner as up a Filter : And it is no itrangc thing that a lar- 
ger Filter fhould draw off more Water than a Idler one; or that a Plant that hath more 
and larger Vcffcls fhould take up a gi eater fharc of the Fluid in which it is fet, than one 
that hath fewer and fmallcr ones cm. This is not noted as a thing very confidcrable in it- 
felf j but chiefly in regard to what is to be offered anon, and that it may be iecn that in 
other Collations of Things a due Allowance lias been made for this Difference. 

Observation II. The much greater Part of the fluid Mafs that is fir ft drawn off 
and conveyed into the Plants doth not fettle nor abide there, but paffes thro 1 the Pores of them 
and is exhaled up into the /Itwofphcre. 

It is certain, that the Water in thefe Experiments afcend cd only thro' the Vcffcls of the 
Plants; The Glades Fund G, which had no Plants in them, (tho' they were difpofed 
in the like manner as the the red were) remained at the end of the Experiment as at firfl, 
and none of the Water was gone off: And it is as certain, that the greateft Part of it 
flies off from the Plant into the Atmofpherc. The lead Proportion of the Water expen- 
ded, was to the Augmentation of the Plant as 46 or fo to 1 ; and in fome the Water 
drawn off was 100, zoo, nay in one above 700 times as much as the Plant had received 
Addition. This fo continual an Emiflion and Detachment of Water in fo great plenty from 
the Parts of Plants, affords a manifcfl Rcalbn, why thofe Countries which abound with 

Trees, 
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Trees, and the larger Vegetables efpccially, fhould be very obnoxious to Damps, great Hu- 
midity in the Air, and more frequent Rains, than others which are more open and free. 

The great Moifture in the Air was a great Annoyance to thole who firft fettled in 
America^ which then was much over-grown with Woods and Groves: But as they were 
burnt and deftroyed, to make room for Habitations and the Culture of the Earth, the Air 
mended and cleared up apace, and became of a Temper much more dry and ferene than 

before. % 

Nor doth this Humidity go off pure and alone; but ufually carries out along with it 

many Parts of the fame Nature, whereof the Plants thro' which it pafles do confifl. It 
is true, the Craffer are not fo eafily born up into the Atmofphere, but are ufually depofi- 
ted on the Surface of the Flowers, Leaves, and other Parts of the Plants* Hence are 
produced our Mannaes, our Honeys, and other gummous Exfudations of Vegetables. But 
the finer and lighter the Parts are, with fo much the greater eafe they are fent up into the 
Atmofphere, and thence are conveyed to our Organs of Smelling by the Air we draw in 
by Reipiration > and are either pleafant or offenfive, beneficent or injurious to us, according 
to the Nature of the Plants from whence they arife. 

And fince thefe owe their Rife to the Water which afcends out of the Earth thro* the 
Bodies of Plants, we cannot be far to fcek for the Caule why they are more numerous in 
the Air, and we find a greater Quantity of Odours exhaling from Vegetables in warm hu- 
mid Seafons, thin in any other whatever. 

Observation III. j4 great Part of the <ferrejirial Matter that is mixt with the IVa- 
ier afcends up into the Plant as 'well as the fVater. 

There was much more Terreilial Matter, at the end of the Experiment, in the Water 
of the Glafles F and G that had no Plants in them, than in thofe that had Plants. The 
Garden- Mould in the Glafles K and L was confiderably diminished and carried off. Nay, 
the Terreflrial and Vegetable Matter was born up in the Tubes filled with Sand, Cotton, 
{5V. and in that Quantity as to be evident even to Senfe. And the Bodies in the Cavities 
of the other Tubes, which had their lower Ends immerfed in Water, wherein Saffron^ 
Cochineal^ &c. had been infufed, were tinged with yellow, purple^ &c. 

If it may be permitted to look abroad awhile toward the Shores and Parts within the 
Verge of the Sea, there will be found a large Scene of Plants, that along with the Vege- 
tables take up the mere Mineral Matter alfo - y fuch as Sea Purflains, the feveral Sorts of Al- 
gas^ Samphires and other Marine Plants. Thcfc contain common Sea Salty which is all one 
wirh the Fojftle^ in fuch Plenty, as not only to be plainly dittinguifhed on the Palate, but 
may be drawn forth from them in confiderable Quantities $ and fome affirm that there are 
Plants found that will yield Nitre and other Mineral Salts. 

As to Vegetable Matter, it is manifeft how apt and how much difpofed it is (being fo 
very fine and light) to attend Water in all its Motions, and to follow it into each of its 
Recefiesi not only from the Inftanccs that have been alleged above, but from many others. 
If you percolate it with all the Care imaginable, if you filter it with never fo many Fi It rations, 
yet there will remain fome Terreltrial Matter: It is true, the Fluid will be thinner every 
time than other, and more di (engaged from the lame Matter, but never wholly free and 
clear. 1 have filtered Water thro' feveral wholly free and clear Sheets of thick Paper, 
and after that thro' very clolc and fine Cloath twelve times doubled, nay have done this 
over and over again, and yet after all there was a confiderable Quantity of this Matter dis- 
coverable in the Water. 

Now if it pafles thus thro' Intcrfticcs that arc fo very final 1 and fine along with the 
Water, it is Ids (I range it ihoulcl attend it in its Paflagc thro' the Duels and Vcflels of 
Plants. It is true, that filtering and diililling of Water docs intercept and make it quit 
fome of the earthy Matter it was before impregnated with ; but then that which after this 
continues with the Water is fine and light, and confcquently fuch as in a peculiar manner 
is in for the Giowth and Nourilhmerit of Vegetables. And this is the Caie of Rain- 
U\ite>\ 

The Quantity of Terreitrul Matter that it bears up into the Atmofphere is not great; 
hut that which it doth hear up is mainly of that light kind of Vegetable Matter, and that 
too perfectly diflblvcd and reduced to fingle Corpufclcs, all fit to enter the Tubules and 
Vcflels of Plants: And upon this Account it is that Rain-IVatcr is In fertile and prolific. 

The Kcalbn why in this Proportion 1 lay, that only a great Part of the Tcrrcftrial Mat- 
ter that is mixt with the Water ale ends up with it into the Plant is, becaufe all of it 
cannot. The Mineral Matter is a great deal of if, not only grofs and ponderous, but fta- 

brous and inflexible, and lb not dilpoled to enter the Pores of the Roots, And a great many 
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of the fimple Vegetable Particles do by degrees unite and form, fome of them* fraall Clods 
and Molecula^ (uch as before mentioned in H, K, and L, flicking ro the Extremities of 
the Roots of thofe Plants: Others of them intangle in a more loofe manner, and form 
the Nubecula and great Bodies that are commonly obferved in ftagnant Water. When 
thefe arc thus conjoined, they are too big to enter the Pores which they might have 
done lingly. 

Thofe Perfbns who are converftnt in Agriculture, will eafily fubmit to this. They are 
well aware, that tho' their Earth be never fo rich and good, and fo fit for the Producti- 
on of Corn and other Vegetables, yet unlefs the Parts of it be feparate and loofe, lirrle will 
come of it. It is therefore upon this account that they beftow the Pains they do in the 
Culture of ir, plowing, harrowing, and breaking the clodded Lumps of Earth. It is the 
lame way that Sea Salt, Nitre and other Salts promote Vegetation. I am forry I cannot 
fubfcribe to the Opinion of thofe learned Gentlemen, who imagine that Nitre is eflential 
to Plants, and that nothing is acted in the Vegetable Kingdom without it: For by all 
the Trials, I have been able to make, the Thing is quite otherwife. But this, Nitre and 
other Salts certainly doj they looien the Earth and feparate the concreted Parts of it, 
and by that means fit and dilpofe them to be afllimed by the Water, and carried up into 
the Seed or Plant for its Formation and Augment, 

There is no body but muft obfcrve how apt all Sorts of Salts are to be wrought upon 
by Moifturej how eafily they liquate and run with it 5 and when theie drawn arc off, and 
have deferted the Lumps wherewith they were incorporated, thole muft moulder imme- 
diately, and fall afunder of courfe. The hardeft Stone, if it happen, as it frequently doth, 
to have any Salt intermixed with the Sand of v/hich it confifts j upon being expoled to 
an humid Air, in a fhort time diflblves and crumbles all to Pieces: And much more will 
clodded Earth and Clay, which are not near of fo compa£t and folid a Conftitution as 
Stone is. 

The fame way likewife it is, that Lime is ferviceable in this Affair. The Husbandman 
faith of it, that it does not fatten but only mellow the Ground: By which they mean, that 
it doth not contain any thing in itfelf that is of the fame Nature with the Vegetable 
Mould, or afford any Matter fit for the Formation of Plants j but meerly foftens and re- 
laxes the Earth, and by that means renders it more capable of entring the Seeds and Ve- 
getables fet in it, in order to their Nourifliment, than otherwife it would have been. The 
Properties of Lime are well known, and how apt it is to be put into a Ferment and Com- 
motion by Water i nor can iuch Commotion ever happen when Lime is mixt with Earth, 
however hard and clodded that may be, without opening and loofening of it. 

Observation IV. The Plant is more or lefs nourifl)cd and augmented, in proportion as 
the TVater in which it flauds contains a greater or f mailer Quantity of proper Tcvreflrial Matter 
in it. 

The Truth of this Proportion is fo eminently difccrnable thro' the whole Proceft of 
thefc Trials, that \ think no doubt can be made of it. The Mint in the Glals C was 
much of tlic (lime Bulk and Weight with thofe in A and B5 but the Water in which that 
was, being River-Water, which was apparently more ilorcd with Tcrrc(trial Matter than 
the Spring or Rain- Wat 'cr, wherein they flood, were; it had thriven co almoit double the 
Bulk that cither of them had, and with a left Ex pence of Water too. So, in like manner, 
the Mint in L, in whofe Water a Quantity of good Garden-Mould had been diflblvcd, 
tho' it had the Difad vantage to be lefs when it was tirfl: fet than cither of the Mints H or 
J, the Water of which was the very fame with that in L, but had not any of the Earth 
mixt with it; yet in a fhort time the Plant not only overtook, but much outlhipt thofe, 
and at the End of the Experiment was very confldcrably bigger and heavier than either 
of them. 

Alio the Mint in N, tho' it was left at fir (I than that in M, being; fet in that turbid 
thick feculent Water that remained behind, after that wherein M was let was dillillcd off, 
had in the End 11101 c than double its original Weight and Bulk, and received above twice 
the additional Encrealc which that in M had done, which ilood in the thinner dillillcd 
Water j and, which is as conlidcrable , had not drawn off half the Quantity of Water 
which that had. The Rcafon why, in the beginning of this Article, 1 limit the pro- 
portion of the Augment of the Plant to the Quantity of the proper Terreflrial Matter in 
the Water, is, becaufe All, even the Vegetable Matter, to lay nothing of the Mineuii, is 

jjpc proper for the Nourifliment of every Plant. 
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There may be, and doubtlefs there arei fome Parts that are much alike in different Spe- 
cies of Plants, and fo owe their Supply to the lame common Matter $ but it is plain all 
cannot. And there are other Parts fo differing, that it is no ways credible that they 
ihould be formed all out of the fame Sort of Corpufcles. So far from it, that there want 
not good Indications (as we mall fee by and by) that every Kind of Vegetable requires a 
peculiar and fpecific Matter for its Formation and Nouriihment \ yea, each Part of the 
fame Vegetable doth fo, and there are very many and different Ingredients that go to the 

CompofUion °f the & me individual Plant. 

If therefore the Soil, wherein any Vegetable or Seed is planted, contains all or moft of 
thefe Ingredients, and thofe in due Quantity, it will grow and thrive there, other wife it 
will not. If there be not as many Sorts of Corpufcles as are requifite for the Conftituti- 
on of the main and efTential Parts of the Plant, it will not profper at all. If there be thefe, 
and not fufficient Plenty, it will Itarve, and never arrive at its natuta! Stature : Or if there 
be any the lefs neccflary and eflential Corpufcles wanting, there will be feme Failure in 
the Plant. It will be defective in I'afie, in Smelly in Colour, or fome other way. But 
tho' a Tract of Land may happen not to contain Matter proper for the Conftitution of 
fome one particular Kind of Plant, yet it may for feveral others, and thofe much differing 
among themfelves. The Vegetative Particles are commixt and blended in the Earth, with 
all the Diversity and Variety as well as all the Uncertainty conceivable. I have given 
fome Intimations of this elfe where, * and lhall not repeat them heiej but hope in due 
rime to put them into a much better Light than that they there (land in.. 

It is not poffible to imagine how one uniform homogeneous Matter, having its Prin- 
ciples or organical Parts all of the fame Sub fiance, Conftitution, Magnitude, Figure and Gra- 
vity ^ ihould ever conftitute Bodies lb egregioufly unlike in all thole Refpefts, as Vegetables 
of different Kinds are, nay even as the different Parts of the lame Vegetable 5 that one 
mould carry a refinous, another a milky, a third a yellow, a fourth n rcn Juice in its Veins : 
One afford a fragrant, another an offenfive Smell j one be fweet to the Taite, another bitter^ 
acid, acerb, aujiere, &c. that one Ihould be nourijloing, mother poifonous j one purging, an 
other afiringent. In brief, that there ihould be that vaft Difference in them in their feveral 
Conltitutions, Makes, Properties and Effects, and yet all arife from the very fiime Sort of 
Matter, would be very ftrange. And lb note that, by the by, this Argument makes equally 
ftrong again ft thofe, who fuppofe meet Water the Matter out of which all Bodies are formed. 

The Cataputia in the Giais F received but very little Encrcafe, only three Grains and a 
half, all the while it ftood, tho' zfoi Grains of Water were fpent upon it. I will not 
lay the Reafon was, becaufe that Water did not contain in it Matter fit and proper for 
the Nourishment of that peculiar and remarkable Plant. No, it may be the Water was 
not a proper Medium for it to grow in, and we know there arc very many Plants that 
will not thrive in it. Too much of that Liquor in feme Plants may probably hurry the 
Terreftrial Matter thro' their Vcflcls too fait, for them to a r reft and lay hold of it. Be 
that as it will, 'tis molt certain there arc peculiar Soils that (hit particular Plants. In En- 
gland, Cherries arc obicrved to fuccccd belt, in Kent > apples in Ilcrcfordflrirc j Saffron in 
Cambridge/hire 5 lFoad\\\ two or three of our Midland Counties-, and 'Teazles in Somcrfet- 
JJjire. This is an Obfervation that hath held in all Parts, and indeed in all Ages of the 
World. The moft anticnt Writers of Husbandry took Notice of it, and arc not want- 
ing in their Rules for making choice of Soils liiited to the Nature of each Kind of Ve- 
getable they thought valuable or worth propagating. 

Bur, which is a further Proof of what I "am here endeavouring to advance, that Soil 
that is once proper and lit for the Production of lomc one Sort of Vegetable, docs not 
ever continue to be fo. No, in Tract of Time it lofes that Property) but (boner in fome 
Lands, and later in others. This is what All who are converiant in thcie Things know 7 
very well. If // "heat, for L'xamplc, be fown upon a Tract of Land that is proper for 
that Grain, the firft Crop will fuccccd very well, and perhaps the fecond and the third, 
as long as the Ground is in Heart, as the Farmers (peak) but in a few Years it will pro- 
duce no more, if fow'd with rhat Corn. Some other Grain indeed it may, as Barley: 
And after this hath been lowed fo often, rhat the Land can bring forth no more of the 
fame, it may sifter ward yield good Oats \ and perhaps Pea/c after them. At length it will 
become barren; the Vegetative Matter that at fir It it abounded withal being educed forth 
of it by i hole fucrcAivc Crops* and moil of it borne off. 

Kach Sort of Grain takes forth that peculiar Matter that is proper for its own Now- 
riflinicnc. KirM the IVheat draws oil' thofe Panicles rhat fuit the Body of that Plant, the 
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reft lying all quiet and undifturbed the while. And when the Earth has yielded up all 
them, thofe that are proper for Barley, a different Grain, remain ftill behind, till the fuo 
ceflive Crops of that Corn fetch them forth too ; And fo the Oats and Peafe in their turn 5 
till in fine all is carried off, and the Earth in great meafure drained of that Sort of Mat- 
ter. 

After all which, that very Tract of Land may be brought to produce another Series of 
the lame Vegetables but never till it is fupplied with a new Fund of Matter of like Sort 
with that it at firft contained. This Supply is made feveral Ways: By the Ground's lying 
Fallow for fome Time, till the Rain has poured down a frefh Stock upon it 5 or by the 
Tiller's Care in manuring it. And for further Evidence that this Supply is really of like 
Sort, we need only reflect a while upon thofe Manures, that arc found by conftant Ex- 
perience beft to promote Vegetation, and the Fruitfulnefs of the Earth. Thcfe are chiefly 
either Parts of Vegetables, or of Animals which indeed cither derive their own Nourilh- 
ment immediately from Vegetable Bodies, or from other Animals that do fo. In parti- 
cular, the Blood, Urine, and Excrements of Animals, Shavings of Horns and Hoofs j Hair, 
JVool, Feathers, calcined Shells, Lees of Wine and of Beer* A foes of all Sorts of Vegetable 
Bodies, Leaves, Straw, Roots and Stubble, turned into the Earth, by Plowing, or other- 
wife to rot, and diflblve there : Thcfe, I fay, are our beft Manures 5 and, being Vegetable 
Subftances, when refunded back again into the Earth, feive for the Formation or other 
like Bodies. 

Not wholly to confine our Thoughts to the Fields 3 let us look a while into our Gar- 
dens, where we fhall meet with ftill further Confirmations of the fame Thing. The Trees, 
Shrubs, and Herbs, cultivated in Thcfe, after they have continued in one Station, till they 
have derived thence the greater Part of the Matter fit for their Augment, will decay and 
degenerate, unlefs either frefli Earth or fome fit Manure be apply'd unto them. 'Tis true, 
they may maintain themfelves there for fome Time, by fending forth Roots further and 
further to a great Extent all round to fetch in more remote Provifion j but at la ft, all 
will fail, and they mult either have a frefli Supply brought to them, or they themfelves 
be removed and tranfplanted to fome Place better furnifhed with Matter for their Sub- 
licence. And accordingly, Gardeners obferve that Plants that have ftood a great while in 
a Place, have longer Roots than uiualj Pare of which they cut off* when they tranfplant 
them to a frefh Soil, as now not of any further Ufe to them. 

All thefe Inftances, to pafs over a great many others that might be alleged, point forth 
a particular Terreftrial Matter, and not Water, for the Subject to which Plants owe their 
Encrcafe. Were it Water only, there would be no Need of Manures, or of tranfplanting 
them from Place to Place. The Rain falls in all Places alike: In this Field and in that in- 
differently : In one Side of an Orchard or Garden, as well as another : Nor could there 
be any Reafon why a Tract of Land fhould yield Wheat one Year, and not the next, fince 
the Rain, fhowcrs down alike in each. 

Observation V. Vegetables are not formed of JVaicr, but of a certain Terreflrial 
Matter. 

It hath been (hewn, that there is a confidcrablc Quantity of this Matter contained both 
in Rain, Spring and River Water $ that the much greater Tart of the fluid Mafs that 
afcends up into Plants, docs not fettle or abide there, but paflis thro' the Pores of them, 
and qx hales up into the Atmofpherc: That a great Part of the Terrtiliial Matter mixt 
with the Water partes up into the Plant along with it > and that the Plant is more or 
lefs augmented, in Proportion as the Water contains a greater or fmallcr Quantity of tha: 
Matter. From all which we may very reafonably infer, that Earth, and not Water, is the 
Matter that conllirutcs Vegetables. The Plant in E drew up into it if 01 Grains of the 
fluid Mafs, and yet had received but three Grains and a half Encrcafe from all that. The 
Mint in L, tho' it had at firft the Difadvantagc to be much Ids than in I, yet being fet 
in Water wherein Earth was plentifully mixt, and that in I only in Water without any 
fuch additional Earth, it had vailly out-grown the other, weighing at lull I4f Grain:; 
more than that did, and fo having gained about twice as much as that had. In like man- 
ner, that in K, tho* it was a great deal lefs when put in, than that in !, and alfo was 
impaired and offended by Infects 5 yet being planted in Water wherein Earth was diflolvcd, 
(whereas the Water wherein \ ilood had none,) it not only overtook, but considerably 
iurpafled the other, weighing at leaft z<j Grains more than that in I j and yet had not 
expended i'o much Water as that by above 2400 Grains. The Plant in N, tho' at firft a 
great deal Iris than that in Mj yet being fet in the foul crafs Water, that was left in the 

Still, after that in which M was let, was drawn oil*, in Conclufion had gained in Weight 

abo\ c 
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above double what that in the finer and thinner Water had. The Proportion of the .Aug* 
ment of that Plant that throve moil, was to the fluid Mais fpent upon it as I to 46. In 
others it was but as 1 to 60, 100 and zoo. Nay, in the Cataputia it was but as 1 to 714. 
The Mint in B took up 7,9 Grains of Water a day, one day with another, which was 
much more than the whole Weight of the Plant originally : And yet with all this it gained 
not one fourth of a Grain a day in Weight. Nay, that in H took up if 3 Grains a day 
of the Fluid, which was near twice as much of its original Weight, it weighing when 
firft fet in the Water but 127 Grains 5 and after all, the daily Encreafe of the Plant was no 
more than z~\ Grains. 

Observation VI. Spring and Rain Water* contain pretty near an equal Charge of Ve- 
getable Matter j River- Water more than either of them. 

The Plants in the Glafles A B and C were at firft of much the fame Size and Weight. 
At the End of the Experiment, the Mint in A had gained if Grains out of iff 8 Grains 
of Spring- Water that in B 17 Grains and a half out of 3004 Grains of Rain-Water 5 
but that in C had got 16 Grains out of only 2493 Grains of River- Water. I do 
not found this Propoikion folely upon thefe Trials, having made fbme more, which I 
do not here relate, that agree well enough with thefe. So that the Proportion here deli- 
vered will hold for the main but a ftrict and juft Comparifon is hardly to be expe&ed. 
So far from it, that I make no doubt but the Water that falls in Rain at fome times, con- 
tains a greater Share of Terreftrial Matter, than that which falls at others. A more pow- 
erful and intenfe Heat muft needs hurry up a larger Quantity of that Matter along with 
the humid Vapours, that form Rain, than one more feeble and remits ever pofiibly can. 
The Water of one Spring may flow forth with an higher Charge of this Matter, than that 
of another : This depending partly upon the Quicknels of the Ebullition of the Water, and 
partly upon the Quantity of that Matter latent in the Strata thro* which the Fluid pafles, 
and the greater or lefs Laxity of thofe Strata. For the fame Reafon the Water of one 
River may abound with it more than that of another. Nay, the fame River, when much 
agitated and in Commotion, mult bear up more of it, than when it moves with lefs Ra- 
pidity and Violence. 

That there is a great Quantity of this Matter in Rivers, and that it contributes vaftly 
to the ordinary Fertility of the Earth, we have an illuftrious Inftance in the JVikj the 
Ganges^ and other Rivers, that yearly overflow the neighbouring Plains. Their Banks fliew 
the faired and large d Crops of any in the whole World : They are even loaded with the 
Multitude of their Productions : And thofe who have not fecn them, will hardly be in- 
duced to believe the mighty Returns thofe Tracts make in comparifon of Others that 
have not the Benefit of like Inundations. 

Observation VII. Water ferves only for a Vehicle to the Terrejlrial Matter ivhich 
forms Vegetables^ and doth not itfclf make any Slcldition unto them. 

Where the proper Terreftrial Matter is wanting, the Plant is not augmented, tho' never 
fo much Water afcend into it. The Cataputia in E took up more Water than the Mint 
in C, and yet had grown but very little, having received only 3 Grains and a half of ad- 
ditional Weigh: -j whereas the Other had received no lefs than 16 Grains The Mint in 
I w is planted in t-*s fame fort of Water as that in K was, only the latter had Earth dif- 
folved in the Water 5 and yet that drew off 13140 Grains of the Water, gaining itfclf no 
more than 1 3 <> Grains in Weight j whereas the other took up but 10731 Grains in 
Weight : Confequently that fpent 2.409 Grains more of the Water than this in K did, and 
yet was not fo much incrcrfcd in Weight as this by 2.9 Grains. 

The Mint in M llood in the very fame Kind of Water as that in N did j but the 
Water in M having much lefs Terreftrial Matter in it than that in N had, the Plant bore 
up 8803 Grains of it, gaining itfclf* only 41 Grains the while. Whereas that in N drew 
off no more than 4344, and yet was augmented 94 Grains. So that it fpent 44fp Grains 
of Water more than that did j and yet was not itfclf fo much increafed in Weight as 
that was by 5*3 Grains. This is both a very fair and a very conclufivc Inftance } on which 
account it is that 1 make oftencr uie of it. Indeed they arc all fo : And to add any thing 
further on this Head, will not be needful. 

*Tis evident therefore, Water is not the Matter that compofes Vegetable Bodies j it is 
only the Agent that conveys that Matter to them, that introduces and diflributes it to their 
feveral Parts for their Nouriihmcnt : That Matter is fluggifh and una6Hvc, and would lie 
eternally confined 10 its Beds of Earth, without ever advancing up into Plants, did not 
Water, or fome like Inilrument, fetch it forth and carry it unto them. That therefore 

there is that plentiful Provision and valt Abundance of it fupplied to all Parts of the Earth, 
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is a Mark of a natural Providence fuperintcnding over the Globe we inhabit*, and or- 
daining a due Difpenfation of that Fluid, without the Miniflry of which the noble Succei- 
fion of Bodies we behold, Animals, Vegetables and Minerals, would be all at a Hand. 

But to keep to Plants. 'Tis manifeft, Water, as well on this, as upon the other Hypo- 
thefis, is abfolutely necefiary in the Affair of Vegetation, and it will not fucceed without 
it 5 which indeed gave occafion to the Opinion, that Water itfelf nourished, and was 
changed into Vegetable Bodies : They faw tho' thefe were planted in a Soil never Co rich, 
fo happy, fo advantageous, nothing came of it, unlefs there was Water too in confidera- 
ble Quantity. And it mud be allowed, Vegetables will not come on or profper where 
that is wanting : But yet what thofe Gentlemen inferred thence was not, we fee, well 
grounded. 

This Fluid is capacitated for the Office here affigned it, feveral ways. By the Figure of 
its Parts, which (as appears from many Experiments) is exactly and mathematically Spheri- 
cal, their Surfaces being perfectly polite, and without any the leafi Inequalities. 'Tjs evi- 
dent, Corpufcles of fuch a Figure are eafily fufceptiblc of Motion 5 yea, far above any 
others whatever 3 and confequently the mod capable of moving and conveying other Mat- 
ter that is not fo active and voluble. Then the Intervals of Bodies of that. Figure are, 
with refpeft to their Bulk, of all other the Jargcft, and fo the mod: fitted to receive and 
entertain foreign Matter in them. Befides, as the Trials hitherto made, inform us, the 
conftituent Corpufcles of Water are each fingly confidered abfolutely folid, and do not 
yield to the greateft external Force. This fecures their Figure again ft any Alteration j and 
the Intervals of the Corpufcles muft be always alike. By the latter it will be ever diipofed 
to receive Matter into it 3 and by the former, when once received, to bear it on along 

with it. 

Water is further capacitated to be a Vehicle to this Matter by the Tenuity and Fine- 
nefs of the Corpufcles of which it confifts. We hardly know any Fluid in all Nature, 
except Fire, whofe conftituent Parts are fb exceeding fubtlc and fmall as thofe of Water 
are. They will pafs Pores and Interftices, that neither Air nor any other Fluid will. This 
enables them to enter the fineft Tubes and VefTels of Plants, and to introduce the Terre- 
ftrial Matter, conveying it to all Parts of them j which each, by Means of Organs it is 
endued with to that Purpofe, intercepts and aflumes into itfelf fuch Particles as are fui table 
to its own Nature, letting the reft pafs on thro' the common Duels. Nay, we have al- 
jnoft every where mechanical Inftanccs of much the fame Tenor. 'Tis obvious to eve- 
ry one, how cafily and fuddenly Humidity, or the Corpufcles of Water fuftained in the 
Air, pervade and infinuatc themfclves into Cords however tightly twitted, into Leather, 
Parchment, Vegetable Bodies, Wood, and the like. This it is that fits them for Hygro- 
meters^ and to mcafure and determine the different Quantities of Moitturc in the Air, in 
different Places and Scafons. How freely Water pafles and carries with it Terreltrial Mat- 
ter, thro' Filters, Colatures, Dif illations, hath been intimated already. 

Observation VIII. T'Vatcr is not capable of performing this Office to Plants, unlefs 
affiflcd by a due Quantity of Heat > and this muft concur, or Vegetation will not fucceed . 

The Plants that were fee in the Glaflcs, Q, R, S, in OElohcr, and the following 

colder Months, had not near the Quantity of W atcr lent up into them, or fo great an 
additional Encrcafe by much, as thofc that were fct in June and July, and the hotter 
Months. 'Tis plain, Water has no Power of moving itfclf, or rifing to the vafr Height 
it doth in the more tall and lofty Plants > fb far from this, that it doth not appear from 
any Dilcovcry yet made, that even its own Fluidity confills in the intellinc Motion of its 
Parts ; whatever fbme, othcrwile very learned and knowing Pcrfons, may have thought. 
There is no need of any thing more for folving all the Phenomena of Fluidity, than fuch a 
Figure and Difpofition of the Parts as Water has. Corpufcles of that Make, and that are 
all abfolutely Spherical, muft ftand fo very tickly and nicely upon each other, as 10 be fuf- 
ceptiblc of every Imprcflion; and tho' not perpetually in Motion, yet mull be ever ready 
and liable to be put into ir, by any the flighted Force imaginable. It is true, the Parts 
of Fire or Heat are not capable of moving themfclves, any more than thole of Water j 
but they are more fhbiile, light and atlivc than thofe are, and fo more ealily put in Motion. 
In fine, it is evident and Matter .of FacT:, thatV/tv// does operate upon and move the Water 
in order to its carrying on the Work of Vegetation j but how it is agiiatcd itfelf, and 
where the Motion full begins, tins is no fit Place to enquire. 

That the Concouife of Pleat in this Work is really necefiary, appears not only from 
the Experiments before us, but Iroin all Nature : From our Fields and Fore f Is, our Gar- 
dens and our Orchards. We fee in Autumn, as the Sun's Power grows gradually Ids and 
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lefs, fo its Effect on Plants is remitted, and their Vegetation flackens by little and little. 
Its Failure is firlt difcernable in, Trees: Thefe are raifed higheft above the Earth, and re- 
quire a more intenfe Heat to elevate the Water charged with their Nourifhment to the 
Tops and Extremities of them * fo that for want of frefh Support and Nutriment, they 
fhed their Leaves, unlefs fecured by a very firm and hardy Conftitution indeed, as our 
Ever-Greens are. Next, the Shrubs part with theirs, and then the Herbs and lower 
Tribes j the Heat being at length not fufficient to fupply even thefe, tho' fo near the Earth 
the Fund of their Nourifhment. As the Heat returns the fucceeding Spring, they all re- 
cruit again, and are furniihed with frefh Supplies and Verdure. But firil thofe which are 
loweft and neareft the Earth, Herbs, and they that require a lefs Degree of Heat to raife 
the Water with its earthy Charge into them : Then the Shrubs and higher Vegetables in 
their turns 5 and lafily, the Trees. As the Heat increafes it grows too powerful, and hur- 
ries the Matter with too great Rapidity thro' the finer and more tender Plants. Thefe 
therefore go off and decay 3 and others that are more hardy and vigorous, and require a 
greater Share of Heat, fucceed in their Order. By which Mechanifm, provident Nature 
furnifhes us with a very various and differing Entertainment, and what is befl: fuited to 
each Seafon all the Year round. 

As the Heat of the feveral Seafons affords us a different Face of Things, fo the feveral 
diftant Climates ihew different Scenes of Nature and Productions of the Earth. The hotter 
Countries yield ordinarily the larger!: and tallcft Trees, and thofe too in much greater Variety 
than the colder ever do. Even thole Plants, which are common to Both, attain to a much 
greater Bulk in the Southern than in the Northen Clime. Nay, there are fome Regions 
io bleak and chilly that they raife no Vegetables at all to any confiderablc Size. This we 
learn from Greenland, from Jjland, and other Places of like cold Site and Condition. In 
thefe no Tree ever appears, and the very Shrubs they afford are few, Hale and low. 

Thus far this great Philofopher and ingenious Author, Dr. ff^oodward ; who, in explain- 
ing the Nature of Vegetation, has perhaps laid more, at lead more to the Purpole, in 
that fmall Trcatife, than is to be found in all the voluminous Authors on that Subjeft, not 
excepting Mr. Evelyn himfelf. I was willing therefore here to recite his Obfervations and 
Rcafonings, even as they now prefcne themielves to the World ; hoping yet, fome time 
or other, that fuperior Genius will, as his Affairs may fuffcr, oblige the World with fome 
further Enlargement on the Subject, as the Doctor has been fo good as to make me hope 
he will, in a late Letter to my ielf. 

In the mean Time, akho' it is a very undefircable Thing to differ in Sentiment from fo 
good a Reafoncr and nice Obferver of Vegetable Nature; yet 1 know the Doctor's Good- 
nefs will excufe me, if I am forced to fay, I cannot altogether give in to fome Parts of 
the aforegoing Proportions, at lea ft as they ftand there explained. 

In Observation 111. where a Rcafon is given why only a great Part of the Ter- 
rell: rial Matter afcends up into the Plant, and that all of it cannot, becaufe he thinks the 
Mineral Matter not only too grofs and -ponderous, but fcabrous and inflexible ; lie proceeds 
lint her on to iliu (Irate this, by explaining the Nature of i/k, viz. that it doth not fat- 
ten^ but only mellow the Ground ; containing nothing in it (elf of the fame Nature with 
the Vegetable Mould, or affording any Matter fit for the Formation of Plants, but merely 
[oft cm and relaxes the Earth. 

It is indeed the Nature of Lime, when it is firfl flacked, to open and relax whatever it 
is mixt with} but it is well known, that that Hidden Power of Relaxation is fbon over, 
and prcfently obtains a quite contrary Quality of binding and contracting every thing it is 
mixt with, to it lei f. And indeed, the Art and Practice of the Husbandman is founded 
upon this very Principle and Realbn, that the mixing Things of the moll contrary Na- 
tures, and which molt caulc Relaxation, is the Life of Vegetation. Accordingly they ne- 
ver chule Unto for Clays 5 which are the Soils, if any, that want Opening and Relaxation. 
So far from that, that they reckon (at lead after a Year or two) it doth more harm than 
good, by faddening and making the Soil more untrablablc. The Soils, where Lame is juflly 
and with realbn citeemed a proper and fui table Manure, arc fandy, gravelly, or other light 
mixt and mellow Soils j fuch as do not want Opening and Relaxation - y but, on the contra- 
ry, want Tenacity, and to be made heavier and more binding. 

For the lame purpofc alio are tiled Chalk and Marie, not to loofen, but to fadden the Soil 
and hold it together, that the Rain may not link too loon away, nor be too loon exhaufted 
by the Heat of the Sun. Accordingly Thefe alfo arc by Experience found in a wonderful 
manner to anfwer the Husbandman's Hopes, by a long and continued Enrichment of the 
Soil difereeily chofenj even of iuch Soils as have not wanted Opening and Relaxation, 

(having 
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(having been of thcmfelves rather too light,) but were become Jleril and defUtute of a pro* 
per nutritive Matter fit for Vegetation. • 

Thefe Obfervations, founded upon Practice and Exptf$^e, I think, demonitratively 
prove fomething more and other than what the Doctor is wiiMi^-to allow to the Power and 
Force of Lime. That Lime is a Manure, and an excellent one too, laid on a proper Soil, 
we are both agreed ; but we differ as to. the Effects of its Operation. And if the Doctor 
had not too ftrictly confined himfelf to an Opinion, that nothing but Vegetable Subitances, 
refunded back again into the Earth, are proper Manures, and lerve for the Formation of 
other like Bodies, his Doctrine in the main would have flood perfectly right ; only by al- 
lowing that the Aflies or Salts of Minerals, or the Minute and Terreftrial Parts of Mine- 
ral Bodies, are alfo a proper Food for Vegetables. 

This Suppofition will appear more rational and probable, by what I lhall (ay in the Se- 
quel of another Obfervation I have to make on what the Doctor hath been pleafed to fay 
toward the End of his laft Propofition, with refpect to the Effects of Heat, viz That thofe 
Plants which are common to both hot and cold Countries, attain to a much greater Bulk in the 
Southern than in the Northern Clime. This, I doubt, will be found to be indcfenfible, as 
carrying the Virtue and Power of Heat beyond its Strength, and further than Experience 
will confirm. We do not find, for Inftance, that the Oak and Aflj and Elm (Trees com- 
mon to both hot and cold Countries) do oblerve any fuch Proportion. So far from thar, 
that the Stature and Bulk of an Englijh Oak efpecially, (fiich as I have mentioned under 
the Article of Forejl-lrecs) is juftly furprifing, and not to be paralleled in hotter Countries. 
As far as my Obfervation has gone in this Matter, the Productions of Nature in the Growth 
and Increafe of Trees are commonly anfwerable, (not to the Heat and Cold of Climates, 
but) to the Situation and Soil wherein they are planted, agreeable to the Nature and Con- 
ltitution of each refpective Tree. 

We need not go further for a Proof of this than Scotland or Norway, where the Firs of 
all Kinds are known to profper to admiration > and accordingly from thence are fetched the 
heft, the moft, and the large ft Trees. Firs will grow in Italy and Spain, and there make fine and 
handfome Trees, if the Soil and Situation be fuited to their Nature 3 otherwife they foon 
become dwarfifli and flunted in their Growth, and difcover many Indications of their Dif- 
like and ill Health : And even at the beft, and under the moft delireable Circumftances of a 
well-chofen Place, they are far from being able to vye with the Productions of the North, 
either as to the Goodnefs or Largenefs of the Timber. The Reafon of all which I take 
to be this that too much Heat in many Cafes is as injurious to Vegetation as too much Cold. 

As to Trees and Plants that bear Fruit, there may be fome Shew of Reafon to fiippoit 
the Doctors Obfervation j becaufe the Heat of the Sun and Clime is, in the genera!, fo 
neceflary for the ripening the beft Fruits, and bringing them to Perfection : But even here 
(if it be rightly confidcred) the Propofition will not hold as to the Bulk of Trees com- 
mon to both North and South. I cannot call Fines, Peaches, Figs, &c. Plants common to 
both 5 for they arc of a Southern Original and Extraction, and are nurfed here with Care 
and Art, that we may be rewarded with their Fruits, which want their native Sun: 
But the Trees and Plants themlclves (tho' Foreigners) do not even difcover any Want of 
Heat to explain k their Productions. However, the Comparifion ought to be made of 
Fruit-Trees that are plainly common to both Climates 5 fuch as arc Pears, Apples, Plums, &c. 
and thefe arc not oblcrvcd to grow bigger in Italy or Spain than in England > but rather 
the contrary, from the Reafon above. 

But to return to the Productions of Nature in Forcfl: -Trees. It is almoft unaccount- 
able how Elms and Jljhes in England, and Firs in Scotland and Norway, will grow 5 and to 
what a Bulk and Height they will arrive, even on barren Rocks, where their Roots arc ob- 
lcrvcd to extend thcnifclvcs, and to find out their difficult Pafiage thro' the narrow Clefts 
and Crevices thereof, to fetch Nourifliment for their Augment and Support. It cannot 
•well be imagined, that here is ordinarily to be found common Terreftrial Matter fufficicnt 
for fuch large Productions. The opening fuch Rocks, and following the Meanders and 
Windings or fuch Roots and Fibres, difcover little Foundation for fuch a Suppofition, 1 
can therefore fee no Reafon to hinder the Belief, that fuch Trees fetch their Support and 
derive their Nourifliment from Mineral Matter j from fuch Exfudations, Salts, and minute 
Parts of Minerals, as are proper to be conveyed by the Help of Water thro* the Vcllels 
of Plants. 

I {hall always be willing to be fit right by any fupcriour Genius : But by what I have 

obferved and laid above ol the Natures of Lime, Mark and Chalk, and have here remarked 

concerning slfljcs, Elms and Eirs, growing on barren Rocks \ 1 am inclined to think that 

the Allies or minute Parts of tome Minerals unformed, are equally (crviceablc for Vegeta- 
tion 
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tion with the minute Parts of Terreftrial Matter fetched from Vegetables. As to. the. 
Objection, that Mineral Matter is too ponderous and inflexible to be conveyed thro' the 
Veflels of Planes 3 that may hfi&of fome Force with refpect to the heavier and harder Sorts, 
as Iron, Lead, Copper, cifyMBWS^can- De of little with re{pec~b to Stone, Marie and Chalk 
pulverized j which need nor/ Be imagined more angular or unfit to enter the Pores of 
Plants, than Terreftrial Matter itfelf. 

Thus far I have thought fit to remark, to clear up a little further the Vegetable Sy- 
ftem 3 but yet with great Submiflion and Refpect to Dr. PFbodward 's (econd Thoughts, f 
However, in the mean time, I would have it be obferved here, That the Doctor's main 
Propofitions and Reafonings thereupon ftand yet firm and unfhaken, viz. That a great Part 
of the Terreftrial Matter mixt with the Water, afcends up into a Plant as well as the 
Water : That a Plant is more or lefs nouriflied, in proportion as the Water in which it 
ftands contains a greater or fmaller Quantity of Terreftrial Matter : And therefore, That 
Terreftrial Matter, not Heater, is the Subject to which Plants owe their Increafe; But 
yet, That both Water and Heat are abfolutely neceflary to put all in Motion for the pur- 
pole of Vegetation : And finally, That even Nitre itfelf is no otherwife eflential to Plants, 
but only to loofen and feparate the Parts of Earth, fo as to difpofe them to be carried in- 
to the Seed or Plant for its Formation and Increafe. 

But this being a Matter hitherto tenderly touched, talked of by all Writers only in Ge- 
nerals and ambiguous Expreffions > and wherein I own my felf to have fome Doubts, and 
to be yet not perfectly clear 3 I was willing to have the Opinion and Philofophical Rea- 
fonings of an ingenious and learned Friend, who needs no other Encomium but his own 
Reafonings. 

And becaufe he has been fo good as to differ me to make ufe of his Sentiments, I fliall 
here lay them before the Reader, as they were kindly communicated to me in his Letter, 
which came to me after I had fliewn him the Remarks above 5 and I think they do not 
need the modelt Apology he made. 
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Dear S 1 r, 

4C T" Have read your Obfcrvations on Dr . IVoodward, and am plcafed to obferve, that the 
cc JL Difference between you in the grand Point," is, like mod other Difputcs, chiefly 
u Verbal. If you mean by Mineral Matter, only Matter contained in the Bowels of the 
" Earth, that never had been Parts of Plants 3 I readily agree, that vaft Quantities of fuch 
cc are mixt in the Earth, and with the groflclt Minerals, fit to aflimulate themfelvcs with 
Vegetables j nay, that perhaps Metals and Stones are not free from them; but when 
their Fumes arc drawn off by Fire, thefc may perhaps be found to contain no (mall 
Quantities. All Maries and Chalks abound with them 3 and every Thing which the 
cc Rain can penetrate will be replctcd with thefe Particles. But then thefe Particles are as 
diilinct in their Nature from Stone, or any Mineral Subfhmcc, as Gold is from Chryflal, 
or the two molt oppofitc Things which are lodged in the Earth 3 and they differ no 
more from the Parts of Plants, than new Bricks fit for Building do from thofc which 
were once united in the Form of an Houfc. Your Argument to prove your P10- 
pofition, from the vail Bulk to which Trees will grow on Rocks and barren Places 
only j I think makes it evident, that they receive their Notirifhmcnt not from the Soil 
that ("upports them, but from the Vegetable Subftancc with which the Dews and Rains 
arc replctcd. Thus the * Svdum avborefcens will grow to a large Bulk, and flourish 
like a Camclion on the Luxury of the Air 3 for when tied up in a String, it extends its 
Roots to fuels the fattening Moillurc from far, and (upports it bulky Leaves in Vigour 
on that thin Diet. So your "|" Vine, which from the Crevices of a Caftlc- Wall poured 
forth yearly a Vintage, gave only what the floating Moillurc, with the Vegetable Ma- 
terials iufpended in it, enriched it with. And I fliall conflantly believe this, till fome 
Kxpcrimcnts flicw that the final I Particles of any Mineral can be drawn from Plants 
by a chymieal Annlyfis, excepting perhaps Sulphur, whole Parts are fo thin and volatile, 
that they may be carried Lip, and unite with the Parts of Plants, and be retained in 
" Fruits. 

u If Gold was 
cations w 

a viflblc Mais, it would reprelent my Sentiments cxafkly: For you fee, that in this Cafe 
nothing but Gold would be united with this Kind of Vegetation 3 fo nothing but the 



Itl was fufpended invifibly in yfqua rcgia, and any proper Precipitate in Ramifi- 
/as extended thro' the Fluid to colledfc the flying Gold, and gather it again into 



Moft bulbous roott'tl Plana will do the fame, viz. Onions, Tulips, Tubcroje, flee. 
I Sec Clcr^j num\\ iUcicuioii, 



" Subilancc 
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tt Sub&mee of the Plant- Materials in the other. But I think this is only a Difpute about 
<c Words * what you call Mineral Subftance, we more intelligibly, and I chink more rea- 
u fonably, contend is the fame Sort of Subltance with the Plants, lodged with the Mine- 
" rals. ' - 

" As to another Point indeed, I differ from you toto cosh : Fermentation is not only not 
w the Life of Vegetables, but it is the fure unavoidable Death of them. Fermentation is 
<c that which will difunite the Parts, and feparate them from each other and when that 
<c Separation is performed, then indeed they are fit to be put together again : As when 
w you pull to pieces an old Houfe, the Materials are fit to be employed again y but the 
" pulling down is not the Life of Architecture. The Heat which Fermentation caufes 
" indeed^ will aft and niUft in Vegetation like all other Heat 5 and if that Heat (ends forth 
<c Steams of well difunited Particles, it will enrich the Earth thro' which it percolates 
" with proper Materials and Food for Plants > but whilft the Fermentation continues, and 
" in the Place where it adfcually is, Planrs would be abfolutely deftroyed by its violent 
" Motion. 

" You mention the mingling of Contraries as the prefumptive Caufe of Fermentation. 
" What the Caufe of that iiirprifing Power is, I am as ignorant as I am what is the Caufe of 
<c Gravity or Eiafiicity : Neither Friend nor any other iatisfy me: But that Things being 
merely contrary to each other caufes not always Fermentation, is moft evident > and 
that Things which are by 110 means contrary to each other will ferment, is every day's 
Experience. This Philofophical Age therefore will not relifh the common Exprcflions 
<c of contrary Things raifing a Buflle and Ferment > becaufe thefe give no clear Ideas of any 
4c efficient Caufe to the Mind which fiitisfieth. Fermentation is properly the Life (' c I 
u may call it fo) of one of the Three old Principles which the Followers of driftotle ,aid 
<c went to the Composition of all Things 5 Materia, Forma £5? Privatio. The Lafi indeed 
<c is almoft wholly owing to^j Bodies not often putting off one Form to aflume a fe- 
w cond, but by its Affiftance. 

" I mufi: confefs, I think you in the right to queffion that Fact, That Vegetables com- 
" mon to all Climates are better always in hot than c&ld Countries , if it is true, that any 
* c Plants may be faid to be naturally common to very diftant Climates : And my Reafon 
<c for it is this, 'That the vaft Heat may make in fome fuch a large Perfpiration and 
<c Hurry of Juices ; which, tho' they can live under, they cannot thrive with. But I 
" doubt whether all Plants, tho' they will fiipport every Degree of Heat, want not a 
cc certain one to attain their Perfection : Tho' it mult be owned that many Plants, ns 
" Wheats Sec. are vaftly plumper and whiter in Southern than Northern Harvelts, and the 
<fi Tafte of others (as Onions) more lufcious, and the Size more large. 

" As to your Inllances, two Things muft be obferved : That Firs of Southern Moun- 
<c rains and the Northern are not Trees of the fame Kind, tho' the fame Name > the Silver 
" and Spruce greatly differing : That the Climates in Heat do not differ fo much, as in 
" Denomination ; for eternal Snows cover the Brows of the dips, where Firs flouriih to 
" a mofl: gigantick Size, as well as the Hills of Norwcigh. 

" To come now to the grand Point, the Nature and Force of Lime. But how iliall 
wc determine this Difpute, when we do not agree in the Fatts? You fay, that Lime is 

~" *" Woodward faith, it is not 

But Farmers fliakc their 



<c not proper for Clay-Land, according to your Hypothcfisj 
" proper for Sand and light Soils, according to his Hypothcfis : 

tt ti_. i- r% - . 1. . 3 rt._-_-l__ \ • ^ ' "1 .f ir' v • 
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Heads at you Both, and conflantly employ it in 'both Kinds in this very Country ; but 
in Dcvonflrirc moftly in Clay-Soils, Sand and Lime being judged proper Manures for the 
cc lame Land. Lime is nolhing but Stone burnt in Fire to a very great Degree, thorough-* 
" ly fated with the Flames in which it had fo long lain. Water breaks the Parts of the 
4C Stone, which hung but tenderly together, and fuffers the Fire by that means to meet 
" and unite. The Attivity of the Lime is owing to the actual Fire ; and the Parts of the 
u Stone a£t like other hard yet fpongy Subilanccs, as an Abforbcnt : It is known to 
cc tear every Thing to pieces it is mingled with at Civil j but the minute Parts of the 
tc Lime, when the Fire is feparatcd from them, have fo llrong an Attraction, as to unite 
tc together again as foon as the Moiilurc by its own Heat and Time is avaporatctl, and 
tc cnclofc any Thing that is mingled with it, unlefs ic is joined in fo large a Quantity as 
to keep the Parts at too great a Diibincc that they cannot join to each other 5 and by 
that means their uniting with the Materials ncarclt them dellroys the Union which be- 
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fore was between the Pu ts of Clay irielf, and confequcntly crumble it. 
<c Thus you fee, Sir, how poflible it is, for the dime Thing to form Mortar, mixt with 
a little Sand 5 to crumble Clay, when a little of it is joined to a great Quantity of the 

w iticky Soil 5 and to bind the landy Soil, by making an Union between Parts where there 

cc iv;i« 
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46 was none before. When it crumbles Clayj it by that means fuffers the Rain with its 
* 4 Riches to penetrate every Parr, and makes way for the tender Fibres to follow after 

44 it. 

cc You rightly explain the Benefit fandy Soil receives from it, by hindering the Wa- 
it t er from running thro' it, without lodging its proper Sediment amongft it $ to ftiffen 
« it to fupport Plants 3 and fuch like good Effects. Befides thefe Benefits from Ume 9 
4fi many others belong to it. Its Heat may afltft Vegetation in all Kinds of Land great- 
4C ly. Heat may remain enough to actuate Steams, tho' it is lower in Degree than to affe£t 
46 our Senfes. Five will not leave the Stone Particles, to which it was fo intimately unit ed, 
" intirely^ probably for ever. And if Fire (for Fire is not meerly a Quality common to 
46 all Subftances, but a Fluid of its own Kind) is there, its active Virtue will be there 

« alfo. 

44 As to Marie, the Virtues are as various as its Kinds. Some contains prodigious Quan- 
« tities of Vegetable Matter which it gained from Rain, which Age after Age penetrated 
44 it j which immediately on becoming dry would admit no Vegetable to enter and rob it 
" of the Treafurc : Some of it, when conftantly expofed to Air and Rain, and crumbled 
" amid ft Earth, turns to a fofter Sand : Some contains very oily Particles mixt with Salts, 
4C (as Fullers Earth :) Some contains Fire alfo, as Chalk j for I have known a Beam fixed 
u in Chalk burnt to a Coal, as if placed in unextinguished Cinders. Thus, Sir, you fee 
4< how thefe may, by difcreet Ufe, be capable of improving moft amazingly all Kinds of 
" Soils. 1 have tired you with this long and hafty Anfvver. But I am (o fatisficd with 
44 what I have faid about Lime, that I am perfwaded a very great Light may be thrown 
" on the Whole of Husbandry from thefe Principles, drawn out at length and explained 5 
4C for there is nothing but what is moft agreeable to Experience and true Philofophy 5 it 
44 is clear and faiisfactory to the Mind, and ufeful in Practice : And Lime thus explained 
* 4 acts in Surgery, in Medicine, and Husbandry, by the fame Principles. Ufe the Principles 
44 in this Letter as you pleafe 5 the Letter itfelf is writ in too great a Hurry to be re- 
4t garded by any but one who is willing to pardon all Faults in his 

Jlffcblionate Friend. 

P. S. " I can hardly forbear explaining more at large the Nature of Lime 5 and fhew 
ct you, that its Compofition is a fixed Salt, and an abibrbent Earth, and Fire both united 
to and cnclofcd between the Parts of the other twoj and convince you that it is pofll- 
ble, nay, that it muft neceflarily perform All I have attributed to it j and confequently 
4C {hew how it becomes fo excellent a Manure. But it is too long to undertake in fuch a 
44 manner, as to deduce it from the firft Principles of genuine Philofophy, without know- 
46 ing whether it will be ufeful to you, which alone can make it acceptable. Only this 
eafy Experiment carefully tried would convince the moft obftinate. Take fo Pound 
Weight of fticky Clay, and mingle with it 8 Pound Weight of powdered Quick- 
Lime, with a due Quantity of W atcr to make them incorporate : Beat thefe together 
in a paved Courr, expofed to the Weather - y Mortar will not be made by it, but the 
Clay will become difunitcd, loofe, and crumble, and continue fo, till Rain palling thro* 
44 it drains away all the Lime. At the lame time, in another Part of the Court, mingle 
4C the fame Weight of Lime with the fame Quantity of fandy loofe Soil, 8 with fo; ilir 
4C them together with Water, and you'll find the Sand clot and grow more connected, 
4C and become a fnmcr Soil by it. And fuch contrary Phenomena being explained by the 
4C fame Principles, give a great Sanction and Authority to the Principles themfelves. 
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Dear Sin, 
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ire extremely good in fo ficcly communicating your Thoughts to one, who 
^ j » lets fo high a Value upon them. You have acted the Part of a right Me- 

diator betwixt Dr. /Food-ward and my (elf, in your Explanation of Mineral Matter. 
Only I am apt to think (and we can but guefs) that there arc, befides Tcrreftrial Mat- 
ter, among the barren Rocks, and amid ft the deep Crevices of bulky Stones, fome Itich 
Kxfudations and unformed Mineral Matter, (for that Minerals grow I do not in the lead 
doubt) as unite themfelves to the fibrous Roots of Plants and Trees for. their Support, 
and other wile unaccountable Magnitude. 

<c When 1 fay fomctimes, and in foine Cafes, that Fermentation is the Life and Caufe of 
Vegetation, and always that it is n great Help to it 5 it is to be undcrflood of a Fermen- 
tation already performed, or of fuch an one as (applies the Defeat of natural Heat. 

44 There 
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cc There is an immediate Caufe, a remote Caufe, an efficient Caufe, and a Caufa fine qua 
ct mn. And this laft is the Caufe I had in my Eye, and is a true one. 

M I fhall not at prefent (Time will not fufrer me) (ay any thing againft your ingeni- 
" ous philofophical Reafbning about the Nature and Operations of Lime : Philofophy is 
" very pretty > but never to be depended upon, till confirmed, or not contradicted, by Ex- 
ct perience and Fafts. The Ambiguity of the Word Clay lech your Farmers to fmilc, and 
your (elf to think that Lime was proper Manure for all Clays; whereas there is almoft 
as much Difference bet\yixt one Clay and anorher, as there is betwixt Gravel and Clay. 
Some Clays arc of that eafy tradable Nature, that they will of themfelves fall afundcr 
(when turned up) with Rain and Weather; and fuch are much mended with Lime: 
" But there are others (and thofe the moil frequent) of that itiff, four, wet, untraceable 
cc Nature, that nothing but Sand, Coal, Afhes, &c. will feparate their Parts, at lcaft that 
" will leave any abiding EfFecSls. 

" I could fliew you, even in my own Parifh here, the mclancholly Sight of many Acres 
cc of Ground quite ruined and fpoiled by Lime - y fb that with all the laborious Diligence 
<fi of applying feafonable and fufficient Quantities of Lime, it would bear 110 Corn, and 
cc now it is laid down, it will hardly bear a Spire of Grafs; infomuch, that it is not to 
" be recovered, but by a long Courfe of better Husbandry of Sea-Sand and Coal- Afhes, 
" &c. which has begun already to reftore fome Parts, and to expel the Poifon. 

" I have had Thirty Years Experience of thele Things; and am fo fure that my Fafls 
" are right, that tho' I love Reafbning friould go along with Experience, yet when the 
" Former is feparated from the Latter ^ 1 fhall believe that Lime is bad for flifF untraceable 
<c Clays. What Farmers often call Clays, are cither more properly loamy Soils, where the 
" Clay lieth twelve or fourteen Inches under the Surface, or elfe are inclinable to Mark 
" or Chalk j both which eafily fall^ and when worn out, are mended with Lime. 

" Not but that, by fuch an Experiment as you mention, even the worft of Clays, by 
tampering them with a Quantity of quick Lime, may be opened, and their Parts loofen- 
ed for the prefent by the aftive Parts of new Lime; but thofc a Hive Parts foon, too 
foon, become paffive, and are in Time meer dead Lumps of Earth, cold, heavy, ftiff, 
<c and untraceable. 

<c And the very fame Effects muft be expected from Clay Land, where the Supcrin- 
cc duftions of Lime have been confiiderable, and frequently repeated ; it will every Year 
cc grow worfe and worfe, till even the active Parts of Fire and Salt in the Lime will do 
it no pood, but leave it a fieri 1 una&ive Lump, fit for nothing but to hold Water like 
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a Bafon. When I receive the Favour of your next, poflibly I may have an Opportu- 
tc nicy to fay fomething further on this Point. In the mean Time, I am, 



Dear S I JR> 

Tours affectionately 1 



7. LAURENCE. 



'The A N S W E R. 

Dear Sir, 

" A ^ to the Difputc between us, I (till continue of the fame Opinion r If you mean 
" jjl by Exfudations of unformed Mineral Matter amonglt Rocks, nothing but that 
u Vegetable Matter which may be brought up thro' the Crevices and Cracks with the 
" afcending Steams, which internal Heat iublimcs, 1 will not deny the Probability : Hut 
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gctable Subflance^ or Salts-, meaning by Salts, what the Chymifts do, every thing eafily 
dillbluhlc in Water, till it is difperfed thro' it, and becomes invifible. And then, whe- 
ther thele were originally lodged in the Intcrfliccs of Rocks, or brought up thitl 1 ' 
Fumes arifing from the Meat in the Bowels of the Karth j or whether minglci 
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cc Loam, Sand, Clay, or any other Subflance at firll > or by the Corruption of old / / c- 
cc get a ties or slnimals, (which by feeding on them are of the fame Nature,) are returned to 
cc thele again from whence they were drawn >J it is all one: Jf there, they will encrcale the 
" Bulk of the Plants j and without it, the Plants can never thrive. 
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* As to Fermentation, I am glad we fo far agree, that it is only neceflary to prepare^ 
« the Materials for Vegetation, or fometimes by its Meat fiipply the Abfence' or other 
« Warmth : And if we agree in the Thing, methinks we fliould agree in the Expreffions 
« alfoj that Pebple may not be led into Miftafces about it. The Caufa fine qui norCs are 
** quite out of Fafliion, and feldom come into the Heads of any who are unacquainted with 
« School- Philofophy - 9 and for the Admirers of that Philofophy* you fcorn to write. 
« Fermentation affills, perhaps wholly caufes, Corruption; and confequently, by fepa- 
« rating the Parts, makes them proper to be again fufpended in Watery and perco- 
" late thro' the fine Strainers of the Roots : If the Fermentation hath not produced its 
« perfect Work, and yet the Mafs is forced by more than common Heat, which relaxes 
* 6 and dilates the (lender Channels or Tubes of the Vegetables to pafs into them, they 
*< flourifti with a fickly Vigour, lofe their own proper Flavour, and tafte of the very Com* 
« polls out of which they grew j witnefe the Jfparagus on Hot-Beds, and the Dung which 
« gives a Tainr to all the Plants which are compelled to grow in it. 

" Fermentation therefore is highly neceflary to reduce into the original Particles the old 
<c wafle decaying Vegetables, and to prepare the Materials to be employed a fecond Time 

to build, up Wants. Fermentation may aflift alfo to break and crumble the Clods of 
« Earth, to let the Rain and Fibres of Plants penetrate them to fuck up the fattening 
w Moifture. 

<c I again confeft, that I am ignorant of the Caufe of this great Power, whofe Effects 
w are aftonifhing, as much as I am of Elafticity or Attraction > tho* perhaps it is nothing 
« but a Modification of thofe Two conjoined, acting on and exciting the Fluid of Fire, 
" which pervades and is contain'd in every Ma(s. Friend and his Followers are unfatisfa- 
" ctorily ingenious in their Attempts to deduce it from thofe two Principles , without 
" taking in this Fluid. The Attraction of the fmall Particles is the Caufc of Cohefionj 
" this Fluid of DhTolution, when it is fo moved that its Expanfion overcomes the Power 
« of the other. 

<6 Now for Lime 9 where I (till think I am right, and can account for every FacT: you 
* c mention from my Principles, I have fince talk'd with moft notable Farmers, who con- 
<c firm what you obferve, and yet agree with me. .No Clay (fay they) is fo ftiff and 
* 6 four, but it will grow tender and mellow by JLimej but after three or four Years, 
sc the Tendernefs will go off* and if you lay it down with the Lime, it will be harder 
€Q than ever, and nothing will grow on it. This is the very Thing I fhould expect: 
iC Lime by joining its fixt Mineral Salts with Particles of the Clay, difunites them from 
each other, and gives leave for Rain to mix with it, and diflblve and fufpend all the Ve- 
getable Matter which was imprifoned in its Bowels : But by Time, the Rains carrying 
<c away the Parts of Lime, which had thus feparated the Clay, the Parts of Clay more 
ftrongly unite, by having all the Mixture of Loam and Vegetable Subftance robb'd from 
it, and thus becomes harder and differ than before, and nothing can penetrate its Parts, or 
if it could, a finglc Blade of Grafs mull be Irarved there. 

" But if while rhc Lime had thus broken the Union of the Parts of the Clay, Snnd 
" and Coal- A flics and Parts of old Bricks or Manure, as Rags, (which acts the two Parts 
" in Improvements,) or any Vegetable Subftancc, was mingled to keep it hollow and en- 
u rich it, then the Rain and Dew would have continually brought new Trcafures to it, 
" and made it excellent Soil. Thus then in itiff Clay, a proper Mixture of Lime, at fir ft 
" breaking up, will be highly beneficial but it will ruin the Land, if laid down again 
without fomc other Aid and Atfiflancc. This Philofophy tcachcth, and Experience con- 
firms. Lime alio aililts in diflolving Dung and Vegetable Subftances the fboncrj fo Uih 

1 it in large Quantities in Coffins to deftroy and rot the Bodies. So flu* 
for Husbandry. I offer thefc Thoughts to your Confutation, becaufe I defiie that your 
Work fliould give no Offence to the Philofbphical Gentlemen, who will cxpccT: from 
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you not Fall only, but the Reafom of the Faffs, in a clear intelligible Manner, liipport- 
ed by the bcrt and unconteftable Principles of the heft and genuine Philofophy. People 
will expecT: the acute Philolbpher, as well as the experienced Husbandman, from one 
of your Character. 1 add no further, but an Aflinance that I am 
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flr-ANSWE R. 

Dear Sir, 

" T Think moft of our teeming Differences are adjufted, except about the Powers and 
44 JL EffeCts of Z,/i»* 5 in which I cannot be clear, but by adhering to what I firlt laid 
- c down as a Maxim fupported by Experience 1 , and no way contrary to Reafon or true 
44 Philofophy, That Lime tho' it be good for light Soils, is had for binding Clays j becaufe 
44 tho' Quick Lime hath by its Fire and Salts the Power of Relaxation, yet forafmuch as 
w it fbon obtains (agreeably to your own Principles) a quite contrary Quality of binding 
" and contracting every thing it is mixt with to itfelf, till by repeated SupcrinduCtions the 
Soil becomes fit for neither Tillage nor Pafture, it muft be look r d upon by the Hus- 
4C bandman as Poifon to his Ckys. And there is this demonftrative Reafon to be given, 
44 that it is Poifon there, or (which is the fame Thing) leaves poifonous EffeCts $ becaufe 
4C Land thus (poilt by Lime, can neither be recovered, nor made to anfwer in Tillage, by con- 
44 tinuing it even in the greater! Plenty > which plainly fliews, that there are (iich lliff, cold 
44 untraftable Soils, which the Power of Lime can neither mend nor cure. 

After all, perhaps there is not a great deal of Difference between us. Tou own that 
44 Clays fhould be open'd and mended, with Sand, Coal-Afhes, Rags, &c. before they are 
4C laid down from Lime, to prevent and remedy its contracting Qualities and binding EffeCts : 
44 /fay, the bell way is to keep the Difeafe far off, that there may be no Occadon for a 
44 Cure, which cannot be perfected but by a long and tedious Courfe of Phyfick, and to 
46 keep to fuch whoUbme Diet and proper Manures as want none. 

44 However, what I have learnt from your inftruCtive Obfervations and philofophical 
Rcafonings, is to me a Treafurc, which I iTiall always value j and will at the dime Time 
44 make me proud that I have differed from you, and yet have differed fo little. I am 

Tour moft affectionate Friend and Servant, 

J. LAURENCE. 
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Because I am unwilling the Publick fhould be deprived of any of my Friend's cu- 
rious Reafonings and Philofophy, and becaufe he was willing to explain himlelf further on 
the Head of Lime, &c. what follows in another Letter may not be unacceptable to the in* 
quifitive Reader. 



Dear Sir, 

4C "T Am perfuaded, with you, that if a ftiff Clay was lain down with Lime, it would 
" JL hear nothing} and that the more Lime was afterwards added, the harder and bar- 
44 rencr it would grow. Light Soils therefore fliould be laid down with Lime j ftiff Ones 
46 taken up with it. 

44 Lime crumbles the One and binds the Other, by the fume Quality and Power of its 

Pares j that is, by the attractive Virtue of its fixt Salts, and the active Fowcr of its actual 

4C Fire. Salts are hard Bodies endued with much Surface 5 which Surfaces coming into 

4C Contact with one another unite, (for Attraction is in Proportion to the Points in Contaft) 

4C or difunitc, as any other Body mingled with it can hinder the Contaft, or join with 

4C them, by offering more Parts to contaft:. Water infinuates iifelf into its Pores, and by 

4C that means attracts, and is at t rafted by Salts, and they arc diflblved, /'. e. difpcrled and 

46 fufpended in every Part of the Water, and fo kept afundcr out of the Sphere of their 

4c attraftivc Powers: But if the grcatcil Part of the Water is evaporated, then the Parts 

44 of Salt come nearer to each other, and within the Reach of their mutual Power, they 

44 ihoot into Chryftals, i. e. unite their Parts into Maffcs, till they become vifiblc. Analo- 

44 gous to this, Mortar is made by Lime 5 that is, all the Fire contained within the Stone, 

44 and not united to its fixt Salts, (which Union makes thofe Salts fo remarkably can Hick) 

4< is differed to go out, by the Salt's being dillblved by the Water ; but the Water which 

4C at <ii It diflblved the Salts, in the Stone being evaporated by the Fire which was thus 

44 emitted, they run into Contaft and unite* and unite alio between themfelvcs the Sand, 

44 and other Materials mixt: with it. 

44 But had thofe Materials been in Quantity diffident to keep the Parts of ihofe Salts at 

4C a di ihuice from each other beyond the reach of their attractive Virtue, which is or n 

44 very fmull Extent', tliey could never form a Mortar, and then only would attraCt the 

4C Parts of Matter which dirrounded them : By which, if thele were before difunitcd, 

they 
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** they would be clotted and become firmer $ but if before they were ftrongty united be* 

« tween themfelves, they would be crumbled^ the Attraction to the Parts of Lime over- 
« coming the Attraction of the Pares between themfelves, juft after the lame manner as 
<c Salt is diflblved in Water 5 but if the Water is evaporated, the Salts (hoot again, i. e. 
« reunite. So when Clay is tendered^ if that which kept the Parts of the Lime at diftance, 
" is by Rain and Vegetation drained away , it aniwers to Evaporation in the other Cafe, 
44 and it binds unconquerably hard. 

" I do not chufe to ufe the Terms, Poifin, becaufe they convey Ideas of an Effefty 
w and not of a Caufe-, which will be demanded from you, I do confds, that your Ob- 
<c je£tion and Obfervations on what I have offered, appear to me a great Evidence that I 
' explain this right 5 becaufe every Cafe you ftate is fblvable by thofe fimple and uniform 
Principles. And I believe no Fadfc can be offered, but may be made intelligible by this 
£C Method of Reafoning : And if a Farmer well under ftands this, he can never be at a 
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w Lois to know when to ufe Lime or to forbear, or what Manure is beft for every kind 
" of Land : Too loofe Soils muft be hardened > too ftifFmuft be tendered \ both enriched. 
<c Lime and Clay, added to the fandy Fields, will give them a Firmnefs; Lime at firfl: 
" breaking up ufed with Clay, and the continual Quantities of Sand, or Things analogous 
cv to it, as Coal- Afhcs, added in a plentiful manner, will fubdue the other j but both 
<c can only be enriched by Air, Rain, afcending Steams from below, or the Parts of Ve- 
* c getables, or Animals, (which have fed on them, or on what feeds on them) the Parts 
of thefe are broken into their original Particles by Fermentation, and fo fitted to re- 
<c afcend into the fmall Tubes of Plants and unite with them. 

tC This Afccnt is caufed by the Heat of the Sun expanding the Air lodged with the 
tc Earth, and Moifture, which carries up with it little Films of Water, which roll them- 
" ielves round a Particle of Air, and form by that means a minute Bubble. All Steams 
" are minute Bubbles, as I could produce many Experiments to prove. With this Water 
".-is united Vegetable Matter, and is fublimed with it in the Bubble. 

" A fecond Caufe of this Afcent is internal Heat, which alio rarifics the Air mingled 
<c in Earth, and carries up in like manner Films of Vegetable Moifture. A third Caufe is 
that which makes Fluids afcend between Glafs Planes and form an Hyperbola, and in a 
Series of Glafs Tubes. The Law of Afcent is, it mounts highefr. in the fmallefl: Pipes 5 
<c but no Tubes are fmallcr than thofe of Plants, therefore the Fluids would get up feme 
way by this Principle alone 5 the other two affift and compleat it. From this Principle 
it muft follow, that Plants which have the large {I Vcflels will be the loweft; which is 
confirm'd by Experience 3 the loft left Trees confifting of firmed Timber, whilfl; creeping 
* 6 Plants, are loft and fucculent. 

u When I began this Letter I rcfolved to have filled it with fome Thoughts about 
jtir\ but other Things came in the way, which I thought not improper to fend to 
you, becaufe poffibly not lefs ncccflary to clear up what 1 had faid before. 
" That Hint I have added about Air 9 is a very fmall part of what that Fluid performs 
in Vegetation j but I could not explain the Afcent of the Juices, without anticipating 
fo far what I have to fay, and {hall fend to you. That Water is fitted to form itfelf 
into Bubbles, is evident from its frothing on Agitation, and its boiling up when in an 
Air-Pump. Hut this Experiment proves clearly, that there is a confidcrable Tenacity be- 
tween its Parts j becaufe a fine Needle placed Horizontally on cold Water, fwimsj 
which would not be, if the Tenacity did not overcome the different fpecific Gravity. 
" No Art can make it fwim on boiling Water, becaufe that violent Heat by its Motion 
deflroys a great part of the Tenacity, and then Gravity a£ts uninterrupted ; but that 
there is Hill fome Tenacity between Parts of boiling Water is evident, becaufe the 
Steams which afcend, beheld in a darkened Chamber, into which a Sun-beam is admit- 
ted through a very fmall Foramen, by this Beam appear nothing but minute Bladders of 
Water, containing highly rarified Air. I'll loon offer fome Mints about IVater to your 
Confederation > which cither ufe or deltroy as you pleafc. I am, 

Dear S I A\ 

Tour Affectionate^ &c. 
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That I may not be thought tirofomc on the Subject of Lime 9 whilfl I am treating 

about the Nature anil Properties of IVater % 1 fhall only fum up the whole, as follows. 

That 'lime is an excellent Manure, rightly and difcrcctly applyVl, Dr. IVoodward, my Friend, 

»nd my iclfj are all agreed i but 1 am Itill fo unfortunate as a Utile to differ from the two 

former, 
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former, as to its operative Effe&s, and the Manner of applying, it . Thofe two learned 
Gentlemen think Lime doth not fatten^ but only mellows the Ground, affording no Matter 
fit for the Formation of Plants, but meerly foftens and relaxes the Earth j bur befcaufe I 
have found by long Experience, that from its heavy, faddening and binding Quality have 
been drawn forth the greateft Riches on light and mixt Soils, 1 law nothing contrary to 
Reafon and true Philofophy, but that the Duft and mod minute Parts of Lime ( which is a 
calcined Mineral and full of Salts ) might themfclves by the help of Water, be carried up 
into the Veflels of Plants for their Augment and Encreafc. 

Poor light Land is certainly made fatter by Lime> and rich cold Clays do not need it, 
efpecially at firft breaking up, whilft the Sward is left uncorrupted, and the Roots and 
Fibres of the Grafs keep it liifficiently porous and hollow, to receive the fattening Dews 
of the Air > and yet if Lime is afterwards repeated here, it is by all agreed, and found ia 
by long Experience, to do more harm than good. 

Agreeable to this Philofophy and Reafoning it is, that the Farmer fometimcs lays his 
Lime upon light fpongy Soils, ( where Furze or Broom have grown, and much worn out 
the Ground) even at firft breaking up 5 but then it is not with a View to open and relax 
it, (for that it doth not want) but to fatten and enrich it, as well as to fadden and bind itj 
and to give it fuch a proper Tenacity, that moiftening Dews and Rams may not link too 
foon away, nor be too foon exhaufted by the Heat of the Sun. 

Reafon and Philofophy are great Helps to the clearing up the Truth : But abftra£ted 
from Experience, under the Semblance of Truth, they often lead us into Errors and Mil- 
takes. And poflible it is, that my own adhering to feeming Reafons, and milapplying Ex- 
perience to them, may be the Caufe that I am not yet convinced of the Jultnels of the 
Conclufions drawn by thofe learned Gentlemen above. 



Of Inclofures. 

IN Northampton and Stafford/hire, and in feveral other Inland Counties, there is great 
Difference between the Common Fields and Inclofures : This loft has leven, eight or ten 
Years Crops fucceffively, when the other has them but two Years in three. This 
employs, befides the extraordinary Tillage, a great Labour, both of Man and Horfc, to 
manure it j and the ProducT: is more than twenty Bufhels to the Acre 5 and at the End of 
its Ploughing, when it is laid to gain frcfli Heart, it yields good Grals, and no Time at 
all is loll. And I am told by a Gentleman in Lancafhire, that there they Marie their In- 
clofures, then Plough twelve Years together j then Marie, and Plough for twelve Years 
more and fo ad infinitum. For it mull be granted to be a true Maxim, That the Ground 
is never weary of doing Good, if well fed, and well worked. So that I cannot but admire, 
the People of England fhould be fo backward to Inclofe\ which would be worth more to 
us, than the Mines of the Indies to the King of Spain. Inclofurc encrcafes the Rent of 
Land fometimcs Ten-fold > and yet it is believed, that almolt one Half Part of the King- 
dom arc Commons : But to be fure, a Third of all the Kingdom is what we call Common- 
Fields j and if fo, then the railing the Rent of thefe will vallly enrich the Kingdom, though 
we abate Eight of the Ten-fold. 

England has been allowed to contain Nine and Twenty Alillions of Acres 5 but it is rca- 
fonably fuppofed, that there arc about Forty Millions. If ib much > then about Thirteen 
Millions of Land will have its Price doubled, at lea 11 : And liippofc it now but a Crown 
the Acre, one with the other, it will improve yearly above Three Millions of Pounds 
Sterling j almolt enough to pay our Taxes, and fometimcs more. 

Some People have urged, that the Improving of fomc Ground would depreciate the Price 
of others-, and fo the whole be no ways benefited. But this has been rightly ' anfwered, 
that Improvement will encreafc more in Quantity * the Confequencc of which will be, 
that either more will be exported in Kind, or it will farther Improvements, or feed more 
People, or be thrown away* but who ever did fo with their Hay, Corn or Cattle? 

If fome fhould urge, that the ProducT: will be Grafs, but no Corn for the Poor; the 
contrary is notorious in all inclofcd Counties: For we fee ploughed Land in Inclofures 
almoll every where. But if Pallurc ihould be thereby incrcalcd, will not the Wool and 

Skins 
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Skins, produced by an Acre of Pafture, make greater Employment for the Poor, than the 
Tillage of fuch an Acre can do ? I think the Anfwer is plain, they will : And yet there 
will be an Overplus of Corn for the Poor too. 

In fliorr, there can be no Argument ufed againft Inclofures, but what, if it proves any 
thing, will prove too much, viz. That if the Land is made better, the Inhabitants will 
be made ivorfe ; or that Riches will be made a Burden. The Abfurdity whereof is eafily 
fcen in this Light, dip* not perhaps in the other. Without all queftion, Improvements, of 
what Kind foever, make Riches and Plenty : And Plenty calls together Inhabitants and Peo- 
ple to confume it : And even the Overplus is demanded in a Foreign Trade 5 which natu- 
rally tends to maintain the Grandeur and Magnificence of fome, and the Luxury and In- 
temperance of Others. 

However, the Abufe of Wealth is no Argument againft an honefl Induflry in getting it. 
And it is certainly a Bleffing to him that knows how to make a wife life of it, i. e. "To be 
a Father to the Fatherlefs, a Husband to the Widow ; 7b be Eyes to the Blind, and Feet to the 
Lame. To have a Power of Improvement, and not to improve, is to have a Talent laid 
by or hid in a Napkin j which is an Indolence and Slothfulncfs always accounted Crimi- 
nal. 

But becaufe what I have hitherto faid may be thought too general, to make any great 
Im predion upon thofe who are not yet convinced that Inclofures are a general Advantage 
both to Poor and Rich 3 it may be cbferved, that the T'Fafles and Open Fields draw to 
them the Poor and Neceffitous, only for the Advantage of Pilfering and Stealing 5 who, 
when an Inclofurs is once rcfolved on, will be employ'd for many Years in planting and 
prcferving the Hedges > and afterwards will be fet to work, both in the Tillage and Pa- 
fturc, wherein they may get an honeft Livelihood. And as to the Proprietor?, their Ad- 
vantage in Inclofures is undeniable 3 if there were nothing elfe in it, but that it lays a 
Foundation for Induflry, and gives a Man Security in the quiet Poilcflion of his Labour 
and Care, which he is never fure of in the Wafles and Open Fields. But indeed, the Ob- 
fcrvation of only thefe two Things j the great Quantities of Ground that have been of 
late inclofed and are daily inclofing, and the Increafe of Rent that is every where made 
by thofe who do inclofe ; fufficiently demonrtrate the Benefit and Ufe of Inclofures. 

This Improvement has been moft neglected in the North of England-, tho' it is now 
fufficiently plain they begin to grow wiier. And as to the Bifhoprick of Durham, which 
is by much the richeft Part of the North, it is remarkable, that Nine Parts in Ten are 
already inclofed, and confequently improved in their Value and Rents to a degree almoft 
incredible. Accordingly, the more Northern Parts are following their Example. For tho* 
the North is come lateft into this good Husbandry, yet if we confidcr it well, it receives 
the grcateft Advantage thereby. A good tall Hedge-Row prefcrves the Ground warm, 
and defends it from the violent and nipping Winds, that generally deftroy and pinch much 
of the Corn, Pullc, Grafs, or whatever grows in the open Fields or Champion Grounds > 
prcferving it alfo from thofe drying and Icorching Winds, fo frequent in the Spring; and 
encouraging that Fertility and Richnefs, which the Land is cither naturally fubjccT: to, or 
that is added by the diligent Care and F.xpcncc of the Farmer. Moreover, it is a 
means to furnifh the Husbandman with a greater Burden of Corn and Pullc > and when 
it is laid down to Grals, yields much more than the open Field. The Hedges alio being 
well planted with Tree*, afford Shadow and Shelter for the Cattle, both in Summer and 
Winter 5 which clfe would deftroy more with their Fecr, than they would cat with their 
Mouths j presenting at the lame time the Husbandman Ncceflarics for the Maintenance 
of his Fire, his Plough, and his Cart. 

Hcfidcs : If the Trees in the Hedge-Rows be dilcrcctly chofen and rightly planted, there 
may be a Supply of Mali for Swine and Fruit lor Cyder. So plain is it that Inclofurc is 
the grcateft lincouragement to good Husbandry, and a Remedy for Beggary, the Poor being 
employed by the continual Labour that is bellowed thereon j which is doubly repaid, as 
1 have obferved, by the fruitful Crop it annually yields. 

Neither indeed are Inclofures fubjccT to levcrai grand Inconvcnicncics that attend the Com- 
won Field*, which, being generally lowed with Corn, are (iibje£t to be fpoiled by Cattle, 
l hat (tray out of the Commons and I lighways adjacent to them. The Tenants alio or 
Owners of the levcrai Portions are ftrielly bound, whatever other Bulincfs they have up- 
on their Hands, to keep exact Time, as well in /owing as in reaping, if they would leeure 
the Fruits of their I ,ahour to themlelvcs. 

Moreover j the Oiflcrenccs of the Profits are plainly to be difcerned by the Scverah or 
inelolcd Parcels of Land that have formerly been taken out of the Common- Field, even 

lv how 
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how much they excel the other in every Refpe£fc, tho' of the lame Soil, and only an Hedge 
between, and what a yearly Value they bear above them. 

It is further obfervable of moft Sorts of Lands, that by how much the fmaller the In- 
clofiire is, the greater yearly Value it bears, and the better Burden of Corn and Grafs j and, 
on the contrary, the larger the Fields or Inclofures are, the more they refemble the Com- 
mon Fields or Plains, and confoquently are moft fubjeft to the like Inconveniencies : Info- 
much, that generally fpeaking it is found that a Farm, divided into many Severals or Inch* 
fures, yields a greater Rent than if the fame were but in few : Tho' at the fame time ic 
fhould be obferved with Caution, that too many tall Hedges, especially if interfperfed with 
Trees in rich watered Meadows, do harm to the Soil and four the Grafs j which yet may 
be much prevented by taking off all projecting Branches. 

Having thus far cleared the way, by removing Obje&ions againft Inclofures, and (hew- 
ing their general Benefit to every induftrious Improver • the next Thing we have to do, 
is to lay down fome general Directions for the performing that Undertaking in fuch a man- 
ner, as may beft and fooneft anfwer the End and the Defign of it. 

Every one knows, that as foon as an Inclofure is agreed upon, each one's Portion and 
Share mult be divided and afcertained to him, by throwing up Ditches in their proper 
Places and Boundaries. But as there have been great Errors and Miftakes committed in 
this important Work, it will be neceflary to be a little particular herein. He that plants 
either Hedges or Trees, plants for his Life and Pofierity : And an Error in the Beginning 
of fuch a Work, is very undefireable 3 becaufe tho' it may and will end in Repentance, yet 
the Maftake here, ordinarily fpeaking, cannot eafily be rectified afterward : The beft Way 
is to be wife in Time, and to take Advice beforehand. 

A provident Perfon therefore, who forefees (as commonly it may be forefeen) that a 
large Demand will be made of fuch proper Sets as may ferve for a lading Security againft 
all Trefpaffes and Encroachments^ naturally thinks how to do this in the cheapeftj as well as 
the beft Manner. For which Purpofe, a large Quantity of Hawes ihould be got together 
before Winter : And becaufe (whatever ignorant People may fay) they will Jleep> not ihoot, 
the firft Year 5 it is the moft advifeable way, to prevent a Year's Weeding, to bury them in 
a Hole in the Ground all in one Heap and at Michaelmas or Martlemas following, fow 
them in fuch a convenient Place or Nurtery, where they may ftand four or five Years care- 
fully cleaned from Weeds. Here will be a conftant Seminary for all Demands, and at all 
Times. Moreover, Quick-Sets^ thus raifed, are much to be preferred to thofe which are 
gathered out of the Woods, and from the Bottom of Hedge-Rows, as having Jlraiter 
clearer Stems, and better Roots. 

It is very defireable, if poflible, to have thefe Quick-Sets when they are as thick as one's 
little Finger; for befides, that it is plain from Experience that they will fhoot much 
ftronger, and confequently make a Fence much fooner, than the fmall fort commonly 
made ufe of ; fo alfo a lefs Number will ferve the Turn. 

The induftrious Inclofcr then being furnifhed at hand, and with his own convenient 
Number of Quick-Sets j I advife by all Means, if poflible, to begin his Plantation in 
Oclober, and fo continue it, when Frofts will permit, till the latter End of February j ftill 
remembering, that thofe which are planted in Autumn will much out-ftrip thofe planted 
in the Springy cfpecially if a dry Summer fuccecd. 

There are feveral Methods uled in feveral Countries for making Quick-fet Hedges 5 but af- 
ter long Obfcrvation and Experience, the Manner and Method I moft approve of, is as 
followcth : Mark a ftrait Ditch out four Foot broad ; and on that Side you intend to 
make your Bank, (which (hould, if poflible, be to the North,) lay the Turf with the 
Grafs -fide downward even with the Edge of the Ditch 5 upon which lay fome of your beft 
Mould to bed the Quick in : Thus lay your Sets about eight Inches afundcr, with their 
Heads cut off, and lying in a Poilurc betwixt horizontal and perpendicular inclining, only 
remembering the Convenience of future Shade, Maft or Fruit, now is the Time to put in 
at about thirty Foot afundcr cither a young Oak or sfflj or Crab to be grafted. 

When the firft Row of Quicks is thus dilcrcetly laid at their due Dii lances, cover it 
over with good Mould about three Inches, and lay a Turf upon it, as before, and on that 
plant a fecond Row of Sets in the Method as above, pointing to the intermediate Spaces 
of the lowermoft Row, the Heads of the Sets extending thcmfclves only an Inch beyond 
the Turf on which they lie ; Cover thefe alfo with the beft Mould, as you did the former, 
and top the Bank with the bottom of the Ditch. But remember not to load the Quick 
with too great a Weight of Earth, (not above fix Inches j) and what is more throw on 

the Backfidc, on which is to be let the dry or dead Hedge to defend the IVhole. Both 
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Sides of the Ditch are to be made floping^ till th6 Bottom is reduced to (even or eight 
Inches. Sometimes the Grafs on the Edge of the Turf is apt to grow and to annoy the 
kuick > therefore it may be convenient to take off an Inch of its outermoft Edge, with a 
Knife or other fliarp Inftrument, after it is laid. And having faid thus much about plant- 
ing the £$uicks 9 I think I need not fay any thing about a Method of fetting the Dead- 
Hedge, which every Country is fo well acquainted with 5 every one knowing that it 
muft or fliould be iuch as will efre£tually defend the tender Shoots of the Quick front 
Cattle. 

The Method of planting Quick-let Hedges, as they do here in the North* in fingh Rows, 
I can by no means approve of * and it appears to be not right for common Pra&ice, for thefe 
following Reafons. 

1 . Becaufe in cafe of a Failure in the Sets, (as fome there will always be) efpecially if 
two or three happen to fail together, there muft of neceffity be a Gap; which is very 
undeflreable in a Hedge that is to keep out Cattle of all forts. For altho* indeed a Gap 
may be greatly helped and mended afterwards, either by planting other Sets in the Place 
of the dead ones, or by plajhing or laying horizontally the neighbouring Sets at three or 
four Years old * yet neither thefe Ways are what any one would defire to chufe, as plain- 
ly lofing Time, and not always anfwering Expe&ation. 

z. Becaufe Angle Rows, at the beft, are much more liable to become thin and bare at 
the Bottom in Procefs of Time, and as they grow old: Infomuch as then Hogs will ea- 
illy be able to penetrate them, tho' at the fame time the Hedges look fair and flourifliing 
at the Top. 

. Becaufe they want the Advantages for their Prefervation, and to compleat their Good- 
nels, which the prefent recommended Pradfcice of the South Country of planting two 
Rows on a floping Bank have, viz. That after three or four Years growth, by cutting 
down one Row after another, they preferve each other without a new Fence 5 which by 
this means foon becomes an impenetrable Hedge. 

It may perhaps be wondered, that I have mentioned and recommended only the Haw or 
White-Thorn as proper for Hedges and Fences. But as that is undoubtedly the beft of all 
Others, almoft in every Soil and Climate, Nature having furnifhed it with fuch ftrong Ar- 
mory and many Inftruments of Defence, I cannot fee Reafon to leave a known good One 
for Others of more uncertain Value, or lels efteemed j iuch as Crabs or Elm, &c. 

The Holly indeed offers itfelf to our Choice with the beft Reputation of moft others, 
retaining its Leaves all the Winter, as a better Defence againft the cold Winds; which 
being armed alfo with dcfpcratc Prickles, is a great Security againft foreign Invaders. But 
as this is not ordinarily to be had in any great Quantities out of the Nurfcries, (for Thofe S' * 
out of the Woods are worth little) and being known alfo to be of a flow Growth, ex- 
cept in fome particular Soils and Places, it hath been generally negle&cd, perhaps too 
much, (for it refills the coldeft Winds and fliarpeft Seafons) for the common Ufe of /«- 
clofures. The Ilex indeed in the South of England would be preferable to all other. Plants^ 
as growing quicker and higher than other Plants, and continuing green all Winter. 

The Black-Thorn, which as fome late Writers have been fo weak to recommend, is plainly 

intolerable, and is to be avoided as a Nuifancc and Pelt to every Inclofure 5 like Supcrfti- 

tion in Religion, or moft noxious Weeds in a Garden, eafy to be brought in, but hard to 

be got out j {hooting up from every Fibre of its Roots, and fpreading itfelf like Wild-Fire 
over the beft Land. 

Furze indeed is a Thing that will grow in old worn-out Banks, where almoft nothing 
clfe will, and may be railed cither from Seeds or Sets, and will make a very fecure De- 
fence j but then being fo fubjeft co poifon the whole Ground with its Seed carried abroad 
by the Wind, it hath been generally rejected as rather a Nuifancc than any Advantage, efpe- 
cially in good Land. We arc told of a French Furze that will grow to the Height of fif- 
teen or fixtcen Foot, not fubjedfc to fprcad like the common fort ; but 1 could never yet 
hear fo much of its good Qualities, as to tempt any to rcjc£b the known Virtues and Good- 
ncfi of the White-Thorn to introduce that. 

Bur, befides the Method of planting of Quick-fct Hedges; there is alfo fomcthing to be 

faid about the Manner of cutting and plajhing the lame, when they come to be ten or 

twelve Years old > in the doing of which, there is required no little Art and Skill. For 

indeed, I can as little like and approve of the common Method of the North in the 

cutting their Hedges, as I do of then planting them. They only cut clown their Hedges 

to about two Foot, and there leave them, oftentimes haggled and lplic with the Stroke 

of 
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of the Hatchet downwards, like fo many Pollards ftanding clofe together : Whereas the 
more Southern Pra£Hce in Northampton^ Bedford and Hertfordjhire, is much rather to be 
commended and imitated j where they cut down their tall Hedges with Dilcretion, having 
always a Regard to the filling the Bottom of the Fence with young Wood. A good Drei- 
fer of a Hedge then fliould always contrive to leave the upright Stems at different Lengths : 
Some are to be cut to the very Bottom, others to be left two Foot, and others three 
Foot high ; ftill remembering that the Stroke of the Bill move upwards^ which will caufe 
the Wound to be left fmooth^ the better to carry off the Wet. 

But becaufe there will always be fome Defects in the belt Hedges j wherefoever a thin 
Place or Gap is found, there fome of the molt convenient neighbouring Branches are to 
be laid down horizontally at different Heights to fill them up : In the doing of which, 
Care and Caution is to be ufed in thefe following Particulars. Fir ft ^ that the Top of each 
fuch horizontal Branch be pruned and headed : Secondly for the better laying it hor izont ally y 
that it be cut half-way, and only half-way through at the Place where it is bent : Jlgain^ 
that no Branch be bent beyond an horizontal Pofture, for then it will furely die : And 
lafily^ that for the better fixing fuch Branches, a Stick with a Hook at the Top be thrall 
into the Ground to keep it in its due Place, except fome natural Stay happen to offer it- 
felf in the Hedge. 

After this is done, there is a good deal of Art and Dexterity to be ufed in watting the 
Top of the Fence throughout, either with fome long (lender Branches of its own, or 
with fuch Briars as can be conveniently got. An Hedge thus managed once in ten or 
twelve Years, becomes an impregnable and almofl everlalling Fence j and at the lame Time, 
affords a large and plentiful Supply of Thorns and Scakes for other younger Hedges, that 
are not able to defend themfelves. 

A good Husbandman, I ihould think, need hardly be told, that it is nccefiary, as often 
as his Hedges arc thus cur, if not oftner, to fcour up the Ditches, and to lay what will 
conveniently lie at the Roots of the Quick, for its better Nourifhment and Defence both 

from Weather and Cattle. 

If an Eftate is to be divided, and now firfl: inclofed, Beauty requires that the Hedges 
fhould be in itrait Lines, or according to fome Plan and Defign 5 where Variety united 
by Uniformity will make a Farm more agreeable than a Garden : And what will be thus 
more pleafing to the Eye, will be cheapen: and moft convenient > ftrait Lines are the 
fliortcit, and Gothick Buildings are vaftly more expenfive than the majeitick Simplicity of 
Grecian Architecture. 



Of Meadows and Pastur e-G round. 

J\ FTER an Eftate is divided from the Common Field-, and and an Inch >j lire *, togc- 
XV ther with the Method of doing it, is agreed upon : The next Thing to be confi- 
dercd is the Propofition that one Part ought to bear to another ; and the natural Difpofi- 
tion .of every Part fliould he fettled and adjufted in fuch a Manner, that nothing may be 
wanting which might tend to enrich both the Farmer and the Farm. 

For which Purpofc it is generally agreed, that to make the moft of an Eftate, there 
fliould be a clue and regular Proportion refcrved relating to thefe three Things, viz. Mca- 
doiv and P aft urc-G round > Tillage; and Fallows. Some think, that if 'Tillage and Fallows to- 
gether be made equal to the Meadow and Pajl 'arc-Ground, it is fuflicicnt. But this Pro- 

1 portion depends altogether upon the Nature and Richncfs of the Soil. For if the Land 
)e naturally good for Corn, and a Supply can be had of a fuflicicnt Quantity of Manure 
and Dung; then the greater Part ought to be refcrved for Tillage. And fo on the other 
Side, if the Land he naturally good lor Hay and Palhire, and there be a good Demand 
for Both then Dilcretion tcachcth, that Meadow and Pajhirc arc to he indulged. 

And ah ho' 1 am now fpcaking of Meadow and Pajl are under one Head, yet there is 
fome Difference with regard to their Dilpofition and Place. The P aft ure -Ground where 
Caitle of all Sons are conilantly bred and kept, mult of neccflity be well iupplicd with 
Water, or elle many I nconvcnicncics and Damages enfuc. But what is intended for Mea- 
dow being made Several in the moll dangerous Time, (viz. from May-Day to Lammas) 
may do much belter without fuch a conltant Supply. Realon and Fore fight therefore 
mull here dire£c and govern, lint the molt defireable Contrivance (if it can he had) is to 
chute a Spring or Supply of Water, that may aniwer ieveral Inclofuics at once : And 
this is not uncommon. 
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It is hard to chufe fuch a proper Place for Meadows as will anfwer all Se«ifon$, and give 
Plenty both in Wet and Dry Summers. The Up- land Meadows, tho' they give the kafl 9 
yet it is commonly the facet eft Hay. And the Meadows in Bottoms, tho' they give great 
plenty, are fome times fubjt£t to Inundations, or at leaft to fuch great Wets, as make the Hay 
coarfe and rank. So that too much or too little Water are almoft equally prejudicial to Meadows. 
But if one had the Choice of Land proper for Meadow and Pafture too, it fhould be fuch as 
lieth low, or on a hanging Level, or on fuch a rich Soil as hath a moid: Bottom, efpccially 
where fome little Spring or Brook may be brought over it, and where there is fome De- 
fcent in the Meadow to cany Water off on occafion. Thefe are much better Circum- 
ftances and Situations than thofe by great Rivers, where the Crops are fo frequently loft 
or fpoiled. The word Circumftancc of elevated Meadows is, that they often need Help 
and Mending j which the other fcldom or never do, except when it can be eafily done, 
and without Charge. 

I {hall have occafion hereafter to fpeak particularly of the Nature and Properties of all 
the feveral Sorts of Dungs and Manures proper for Improvement both of Meadow and 
Pafture. 1 ihall only therefore here put the diligent Farmer in mind, that what Dung 
foever is laid either in Pafture or Meadow, fhould be well harrowed in with Thorns drawn 
thro' the Back of the Harrow. And this is a Work may be done all the Winter till 
Candlemas or Lady-Day ; when the Stones or other ulelcfs Trumpery fhould be taken off^ 
and the Bottoms of Hay-Stacks, and whatever Hay-Seed can be got together, laid on* 
which is much better bellowed here than on the common Dunghill, which would pro- 
duce Grafs and W eeds amongft the Corn. 

There is little need to fay much of the other fort of Grazing-Ground, or Meadows, ly- 
ing near Rivers or Fens j becaufe their greateft Improvement is overflowing, which brings 
the Soil of the Uplands upon them fo that they need no other mending, tho' conftant- 
]y mowed : Which Overflowing, and the Method of doing it, is fo eafy and natural, and 
of late fo well under flood by conllant Pia6tice, that I mall not need to fay any thing fur- 
ther on that Head, but refer the Reader to fome general Direction under the Chapter of 
Improvements. 

As to the flocking either Meadows or Pafture with proper and fuitable Cattle, here lies the 
great Skill and Management of the Grazier, which yet is generally pretty well underftood, 
viz. That the beft Ground is to be ftock'd with the belt and large ft Oxen, Cows, and 
Sheep 5 the middle Sort with a IciTcr Size 3 and the more barren with Sheep alone, and 
thofe chiefly Ewes for a breeding Stock -> the rocky Part with Goats j and the worft with 
Rabbets. For indeed, nothing is of greater Prejudice to the Farmer, than Hocking his 
Land with Cattle that are larger than it will well bear. 



Of Making Hay. 

IN difcourfing of Meadows, \vc are naturally led to fay (bmething of I lay, and the fe- 
veral Methods of managing and making of it : For by a right and timely Care in this 
Particular, the provident Farmer lecurcs a Winter's Suftcnancc for his Cattle, when Na- 
ture has denied them the immediate Product of the Earth, lock'd up with Fro ft or cover- 
ed with Snow. Nay, and the fame Wiliiom teaches him this further Providence, to lay 
up a good Store in a plentiful Year, to fupply his unavoidable Want in a dry and (carcc 
one. And then it need not be faid how much Diligence and Care ought to be ulcd in 
the making and managing of that Food, which if it proves bad and damaged, doth but 
deceive both the Cattle and the Owner. 

It fhould he ohferved then, that tho' it is not fo material for the Pafture to be laid level 
and free from Banks; becauie Lhe Grafs wilt grow for Bite well enough, and fome think 
better, among in vail Hillocks and little Uncvcnncfles of the Ground: But yet it is othcrwife 
with Meadows, which fhould be very carefully levelled in the Spring, and the Dung made 
thereon beaten to pieces and fcattcred. And if a good Husband can at all fuffer them, 
all Mole-Heaps and Ant-Hanks mull be fpread abroad and dilperfed j that the Stroke of 
the Scythe may not be interrupted in Harvcll, nor hindered from coming near the Ground. 
For conllant Obfervation makes it undeniably true, that one Inch at the Bottom is worth 
four at the Top. And that the Force of this Rule may not be weakened, by imagining 
that what is left, is not loft in an Inclofure j it is to be confidercd, that what is called the 
A iter- Mart h is not properly what is left from the Scythe j but rather what prclently grows 
up after the Mower is gone : For what the Scythe leaves is in the main little elle but the 
Stumps of full grown Grafs, worth little after it is died in the Sun three or four days 3, 
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and yet would have made a confiderable Addition to the Bulk of Hay rtiadc and difpofed 
of in proper Seafon. 

The Time of laying Meadows for Hay is very different, according to the Nature and 
Situation of the Ground, and according to the different Rules and Practices of the Coun- 
try in letting their Farms, and for the Convenience of their Cattle ; but all agree, that 
the fooner they are laid the better. Near London^ where they have Dung enough, and 
where they have commonly two Crops in a Year, their common Practice is to lay their 
Meadows about Candlemas ; and then they will be fit to Mow the fir It Time by the 
Middle or the latter End of May. But the more common Practice in the Inland and 
more Northern Parts is, not to lay them at fooneft till Lady-Day^ and too often not till 
May-Day. By which means, if a dry Summer comes on, they are fcorched up, and dis- 
appointed of a Crop j which yet they are forced to wait for even till the latter End of 
the Year, and then likewife often find themfelves difappointed : And, which is word of 
all, what they have is not near fo good as Hay in its proper Seafon. 

If, by the Blefling of God, their Labours and Expectations are rewarded with a good 
Crop, there is yet great Care and Caution to be ufed in the making and gathering it to- 
gether. In the doing of which, there is great Difference between the Southern and the 
Northern Practice. In the North they only turn it in the Sun two or three times, itili 
letting it lie in the Swarth and in Wind-Rows, without putting it in Cocks j till at la it 
they think it is well nigh made: And then they put it in large Cocks, letting it Hand in 
the Meadows a Week or Ten Days to fweat : And after that they carry it home, or 
make a great Rick of it abroad. 

Which Practice methinks cannot be altogether juflified j inafmuch as it fubje£ts the 

Hay to be Mow-burnt, and to lofe its Colour. And howfoever thefe Things may be dif- 

regarded, it is certain, Lofs of Colour is always attended with Come Degree of Lois of 

2ajte 9 and confequently of that real Goodncfs and Proof which fliould be given to Cattle 
that eat it. 

The Practice therefore of the South, and their Induflry and Care in making their Hay, 
fo as to preferve its Colour, is much rather to be commended and imitated. For when 
the Time of Mowing their Grafs is come, which they judge of by its looking brown, 
and beginning to bend its Head, they let it lie in the Swarth after Mowing, fometimes 
two or three Days, but take the fir ft fine Day to call it abroad, which is called Tedding-, 
at Night they make it into little Grafs-Cocks. The next Day (if fair) as foon as the 
Dew is off the Ground, they fpread it again and turn it, that it may wither on the other 
Side > and fo before the Dew falls in the Evening, it is Cocked up again. The next 
Day it is fpread again, and drawn into long Wind-Rows j which is a convenient Method 
to dry the Hay, and makes it cafy to get together again in Cafe of Rain, lb as to be 
made into Cocks j in which they arc very dexterous and expeditious. Before thefe large 
Cocks arc carried, it is very proper juft to fpread them in the Sun, becaufe it is apt to 
give in the Cocks 5 and if any Rain happen to fall, do not turn it till the upper Part be 
dry j for to turn the wet Grafs to the moid Earth, is dangerous: Where thick- leaved 
Weeds arc much amongft the Grafs, more than ordinary Drying and Weather will be re- 
quired : But when Scaion favours, call in all the Hands and Help you can, that it may ap- 
pear the old Proverb ju Illy takes place, Make Hay while the Sun JJmics. 

It needs hardly, I think, be (aid, that Mowing of Land too often and too long, is a 
very great Prejudice to it j except it be fuch Meadows as arc conilantly mended with 
Plenty of Dung, or with Water-Floods. Therefore where thefe Conveniencies are want- 
ed, once in Three Years at lcalt, your Mowing-Ground fliould be fed with Cattle: Feed- 
ing being as rcquifitc and neceflary for Hay-Ground, as Fallowing is for Corn. 

Having above treated of Meadow-Grounds, as referved for Grafs and Hay ; it might 
be expected that 1 fliould, in the next Place, treat of the fevcral Sorts of artificial Grals- 
Secds, which have of late Years been ufed with fo much Succcfs, that altnoft every ono 
knows the vaft Improvements in Husbandry made thereby. But becaufe their Ufe and Ad- 
vantage depends greatly upon the right Knowledge of Ploughing and Sowing; and be- 
caufe they arc feldom made ufc of but for laying down the I/and after two or three Crops 
of other Grain i I fhall refcrvc the particular Confidcration of them, to their proper Place, 
and proceed to treat concerning Tillage and Sir able- Land % which will lend me to eonlider 
the fevcral Methods of Ploughing, and the proper Seeds to be town upon the fevcral Soils 
molt agreeable to every Kind of*" Seed. 
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Concerning Arabl e-L and and Tillage, 

TILLAGE is that Branch of Husbandry, which, if duly managed and well under- 
flood, brings undoubtedly the greateft Profit to the Farmer : And if not underflood 
or wrongly managed, will, of all other Employments, fooneft bring him to Beggary. It 
is a miftake to think that the chief Gain and Advantage accruing to the Husbandman, is 
from the Labour of his Hand : For tho' a conftant Afliduity and Care and Application of 
his Mind to his proper Bulineft be abfolutely neceflary yet his Eye to watch, and his 
Underftanding and Judgment to direft, are the chief Hinges upon which the Succefs of 
his whole Bufinefs depends. 

As to the Management of his Arable-Land^ which falls under our prefent Confederation 5 
tho* it is a Knowledge, for the attaining whereof there is required a good deal of Appli- 
cation, yet much alio of the Myftery lieth in a difcreet fuiting each Sort of Soil with right 
Seed and proper Manure. 

Which Myftery, tho' it has been of late Years pretty well explained, and better under- 
flood by Practice 5 and becaufe there are yet very many People in this Kingdom unac- 
countably wedded to their own Cuftoms, and will look upon every new Improvement, 
that (hall drive them from their antient Faith, to be a Sort of Herefy in Agriculture - 9 yet 
I would fain hope, if I can but offer fome fuch undeniable Reafons, as are founded on 
Facts, to convince their Judgments, that they will not any longer retain their Prejudices, 
but lend their helping Hand to enrich both themfclves and their Native Country 3 that at 
length we may be the Envy of our Neighbours under every View. 

In order then to attain a right and dillinct Knowledge of the Art of 'filling Land, it 
will be neceflary to (ay fomething of the Plough, the chief lnllrument in this Work, and 
one of the firit Things the Farmer takes in Hand. 

Of the Ploug h, and the federal Sorts of them. 

TH E Reafons for Ploughing of Land are as follow : To kill the Weeds j to make 
the Ground loofe, that the Corn may fill into any Part of it 5 and alfo that it may 
with the Rains and Dews receive the Nitre from the Air, in order to its Fertility. For 
the Air and Sun drying the Earth, make it more porous, and confequently more apt to 
fuck in any frefh Moiiture, which the Sun carries away again but leaves behind it the 
Nitre, as not being fubject, when joined with Earth, to arife by Heat j unlefs it be ex- 
treme, as all Chymiits know. 

Now if the Ground be feldom ploughed, there can but a little Part be made fit to re- 
ceive the Nitre: Whereas if it be oft turned, there is fo much more made fit to anfwer 
the Purpofc of Vegetation, by the continual Suction of Nitrous Dews to every Part. 

But that I may proceed to ibmething Practical. It is very obfervable that the Make and 
Shape of the Plough is vailly different, according to the Fancy or Humour of the People, 
or it may be the real Exigence of the Soil and Situation of the Place. Some differ in the 
Length and Shape of their Beams ; Some in the Share - y Others in the Coulter, and in the 
Handle: Every Place being almofr. wedded to their own Form 5 not always with a jufl 
regard to the real Goodncfs and Ulcfulncis of their own particular Sort. I will not there- 
fore fo much as attempt to defcribc all the fcvcral Kinds in ufe j but fhnll content my 

felf with mentioning fome of the principal Sorts. Among which thefc which follow 
arc 3 

1. The double-wheeled Plough, which for its general Ufe and cafy Draught, juftly dc- 
fcrves the Preference to all others, cfpcci/.lly where the Land is hard, flinty, or on fharp 
Gravels. Nay, this Sort is Angularly ulcful on flrong Clays for the Summer- Fallows, 
even after the Sun hath hardened them to fuch a degree, that no other Plough will touch 
or penetrate. 1 remember at Yclvcrtoft, fome Years the Summer-Fallow was half loll, and 
great Damage thereby attended the following Crop, till this Plough was introduced, to the 
great Benefit and Advantage to the Farmers. It doth not anfwer fo well in wet Soils and 
Sealbnsi becaufe Mire and Clay is apt to clog the Wheels. It is conllantly and aim oil 
univcrlally ufed in I krtfordpire, and cKcwhcre. Being made ilronger than moil other 
Ploughs, they aie ulually drawn with Horfes and Oxen two a-brcait i the Wheels being 
eighteen or twenty Inches Diameter 5 and the Furrow- Wheel is thought by fome to be 
bell nude a little larger in Circumference than the other, which goes on the (olid Land. 

Thefc 
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Thcfe arc peculiarly ufeful for all Sorts of rough and uneven Work 5 they turn the Turf 
better than any of the common Sort, and plough up Mole-Hils or uneven Ground with- 
out levelling j and (as hath been obferved) fallow Land in Summer in the drieft Weather. 
The Fault found by Some, is their Handles 5 which Handing floping on one Side makes 
them very troublefome to hold, till they become well acquainted with them. And then 
that Difficulty becomes familiar. 

This Plough being now become frequent, it will be no difficult Matter to get its Form 
and Make by In/pett'ion, which is much better than the beft Defciiption : But I was wil- 
ling to give it its Merit and Preference by fuch a Character, as may recommend it to the 
diligent Farmer for its general Ufe. 

z. There is alfo a fingle-wheeled Plough much ufed in fome Places, as it fuits almofl: all 
Sorts of Soils, and is much lighter and nimbler than the other. But ftrong Land is too 
hard for it ; other wife if the Soil be light and clean, it may be drawn by one Horfe and 
held by one Man, and yet near an Acre may be turned up in one Day. 

3. The plain Plough, which is made without either Wheel or Foot, is what much 
keeps its Credit for ftrong and heavy Work, and will abide to be drawn with four or five 
Horfes at length. It hath generally a good even Gate, and therefore fit ten: for all ftrong 
and clayey Lands, if they lie any thing level. But if the Land is extremely Irregular, or 
full of Stones , Roots or other ftubborn Obftrudtions, there the double-wheeled Plough 
muft take Place. 



Befides thefe, there have been (everal Contrivances for Ploughs to make Expedition; 
which if they have not been found altogether to anfwer for general Ule, yet Ingenuity 
fhould always be encouraged 5 becaufe the old Rule takes place in this as well as in moft 
other Cafe, Facile eft inventis addcre. There has been a Contrivance of a double Plough, 
that with the Help of four Horfes and two Men, a double Portion of Land may be ploughed, 
one Furrow by the Side of the other. Befides which, there is another of the Sort, whereby 
two Furrows have been ploughed at once, one under another 5 fo that the Land is ftirrcd 
up twelve or fourteen Inches deep, which would be in many Places of exceeding great 
Ufe: And I mention them with a View, that Others may improve them 5 as there have 
been of late great Attempts 5 when, for Inftance, the Harrow has alfo been fixed to a Plough, 
that ploughing, fowing and harrowing may all be performed at the fame Time. 

The general Rules to be obferved in the Shape of Ploughs, are thcte$ ( 1.) They muft 
be great or fmall, according to the Depth or Strength of the Soil you plough. (2.) The 
Coulter, where the Land is ftiff, mult be the greater and the ftrongcr, and go the deeper j 
which muft be proportioned to the Soil j becaufc in deep Grounds the Weeds root the 
deeper r For the better cutting of which, fome place on the right Side of the Coulter a 
fmall Wing, which cuts in two the Bottom of the Roots, and gives quicker Motion to 
the Plough. (3.) A great Art in making of Ploughs, is to make them go true to the 
Pitch they arc let at, and keep to the Line you fet them in, without fwerving to the 
Right or Left j which depends much upon the Truth of the Iron-Work: And therefore 
it is rightly judged, that the Plough fhould rather be fuitcd to the Irons than the Irons 
to the Plough, the Wood- Work being cafieft altered if there be Occafion. 

Upon the whole; and upon all Occafions great regard is to be had that the Plough be 
well proportioned for Strength to the Nature or Strength of the Ground that is to be 
ploughed ; that the Irons be iharpencd and wear bright j and by how much any Plough 
is made fhortcr or lefler, having its true Pitch, with its true Call on the Shield-board by 
ib much the caller it is both to Man and Horlc. 

But alter all, if the Plough is made according to Art, with Judgment and Difcrction ; 
yet if cither of them are wanting in the P lough- Man , from a too (upcrltitious regard to the 
Cuftoms and Fafhions of the Place, to the great Prejudice of good Husbandry. Indeed, 
his own Experience will bell teach him how to lay his Furrows 5 of what Depth he 
Hiould plough them ; and how he may be able to gain or raife the grcateil Store of 
Mould : So alfo he mud judge with Difcrction how to order his Cattle, and chute them 
for the diver tity of Ground to be tilled. But in caie the Arabic-Land fhall lie againlt the 
Side of any Keep Hill, (as for the moll part all barren liar t lis do) if a Man Humid plough 
that Land dirc&ly againlt the Hill, this very Labour would ncceflarily breed fiich a 
Wcarilonvncis in the Cuttle, befides the over-heating and forfeiting them, that the Work 
muft of neceflity (land Hill. VViIUom therefore will reach him to plough it Side- wn.s 
overt h wart the Hill, where the Beaits may tread on the level Ground, and never directly 
up and down; By which means alfo the Compofl laid thereon will not be fo (0011 walled 

away from the upper Part > for the Furrows not lying ilrait down in an even Dcfccnt, but 

turned 
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turned Crof-ways upwards againft the Hill, muft of neceflity the better hold the Soil and 
Manure within it. 



Of the Ufe ^/Tillage and Ploughing of Land. 

■ 

— — 4 

TILLAGE is a moving or ftirring of the Earth ; which being performed on the 
Top of the Ground, enters to n certain Depth, and makes the lower and upper 
Part change Place. In refpect to Arable- Lana \ tho' the Spade was antiently ufed as well 
as the Plough^ yet the latter being found more expeditious and convenient, the other is 
grown out of ufe. 

■ 

The Lands proper or made ufe of for Tillage, are reckoned of three Sorts, i. Such as 
clayey, fluff, cold and moill ; which Sort of Land is ufually thrice ploughed, viz. In the 
Spring, Summer, and at Seed-time, for Wheat ; and four times for Barley. Thefe Plough- 
ings or Fallowings , as they are called, are very advantageous to the Ground > for hereby the 
Land by degrees is laid in fuch Ridges, as the Nature thereof requires : For the more in 
Number and the higher the Ridges, the better, generally fpeaking, they are for Wheat ; 
which delights naturally in a moiit Ground, provided it be not fubjedt to be drowned or 
overmuch glutted with Wet. It is a means likewife to make the Land lighter and fitter 
for the Seed to take Root in ; the Clods being apt to diflblve when expofed to the Wea- 
the?', and often broken by the Plough. As alfo it kills the Weeds , and puts the Land 
into a Capacity to receive the nitrous Dews and celeftial Influences, which more eafily 
gulate and fix on a light Earth, than on a fad and heavy Lump. Moreover, it defends 
the Corn from the Extremities or the Weather, efpecially the cold Winds ; for the more 
uneven any Land is, the better it bears fuch Extremiti 

2. Good rich mellow Land, that hath lain long in Pa ft u re, till overgrown "with Mofs, 
is improved by Ploughing \ that being not only a Medicine to cure its Mofs and unhealth- 
ful States but it raiies an immediate Advantage, and improves the Land for the future, in 
cafe a Crop or two only be taken off at a time, and laid down for Paihire again well foiled 
or fbwn with Grades ; as fliall be hereafter more particularly explained. 

3. As for poor and barren Land, which hath lain long neglected and unimproved; 
here, without all quell ion, Tillage takes place with great Advantage: Inafmuch as it is 
the readied: and furelt Means to keep down, if not kill, all four Grals, Fern, Broom and 
Rufhcs 5 whereby an evil Juice hath been long contracted, fo injurious to Vegetation and 
fo hurtful to Cattle. But the Method of doing this to the grcateit Advantage, with re- 
fpect both to the Land and the Farmer, will be occafionally directed in its proper Place. 
Only I cannot forbear adding a Caution here* That great care mould be taken, that fuch 
Land as this be not turned up above twice before it be laid down with Grafs-Seeds, ex- 
cept fome extraordinary Quantity of Manure be laid on : Inafmuch as it is a Work of 
the grcateft Difficulty, Expcnce and Length of Time, to reduce Land beggared and worn 
out with indiiercet and avaritious Ploughing; or to bring it into any tolerable Order for 
Tillage after grois Abule. 



Of Ploughing of L a n d. 



THAT the Time and Method of Ploughing may be rightly understood, w 
confidcr dillinctly what is commonly called Laycs or Grecnfivardj and Fallows. 

T*l 1 '_ __ . .1* r _ — -l" 1 * ^iH'i/M'fii^/l Cr\r%f\ n frpi- 



we muft 

_ j j _ . The 

Ploughing up of Laycs ^ or Grafs-Ground , is commonly performed foon after Chrijl- 
tJtas^ and, if poflible, when the Land is throughly (baked with Wet; for then the 
Turf is tough, and will not break in turning. Jn the doing of which, great Difcrction 
in the Ploughman is to be uled ; that he turn the Turf in inch a manner, that the Grafs 
may not grow betwixt the Seams, and yet that he may go fo deep as to get Mould 
enough to bury his Seed. For which purpoic it. is, that Ploughing fb early is recommen- 
ded, that the Froll and Weather may ioofen and mellow the Soil, that at Seed-Time the 
Harrow may take place amongft the Roots of the Grals, and cover the Seed with a fiiffi- 
cient Quantity of Mould. Otherwifc it is demonflratively true in Experience, that Seed 
thrown into frvjh Earth anfwen the Expectation of the Sower much better, than where 
the 1 /and is full: ploughed and Ibmc time after Town. In this Cafe, however, it is leldom 
known that the Hat row will immediately take place after the ploughing up of Laycs j and 
therefore it is irrncrallv neceflarv to wait a Month or fix Weeks lor a luflkient Depth of 



Soil. 
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: Where the Sward is old and foil of large Ant-Hills, it is ufiial in the firft open Wea- 
ther after Cbrifttnas to make ufe of a large Hoe, whereby to cut and difperfe moft of the 
Banks, that the Plough may proceed regularly and lay the Turf flat and true 5 otherwife 
much of the Seed will be buried with the Harrow, and yet fome will lie fo fliallow as to 
be devoured by Birds. 

In ploughing of Layes, fome recommend the laying the Turf fo perfectly flat, that you 
may not difcern where the Plbugh went. But as this is hardly prafticable, fo neither is 
it very defireable; inafmuch as where the Turf rides i and is laid a little Jloping one upon 
another, the Seed fells regularly between the Seams > and that is always found to make 
the evened and the beft Crop. 

As to the ploughing of Fallows, and the Time of doing it, great regard is to be had to 
the Nature of the Soil. But the Benefit of it is allowed by All to be very great, by its 
univerfal Pra&ice, and by the Care that Landlords every where take to oblige their Te- 
nants to a ftrift Obfervance of it once at leaft in Three Years. The Advantages of this 
Pra&ice are chiefly thefe Three. 

Firft, It kills the Weeds , by turning up their Roots to the Air and the Sun in the 
drieft Seafon 5 and if Wild-Oats, Darnel, or other noxious Weeds, happen to fow them- 
felves afterwards $ yet the Repetition foon again deftroys them alfo, when they begin to 
peep out of the Ground % whereby the Heart and Strength of the Ground is preferved 
from fiich hafty Suckers. 

Secondly, It is a Means to lay the Land in Ridges, thereby better expofing it to receive 
the nitrous Influence of Froft, Wind, Sun and Dews. Thefe all tend to fweeten and mel- 
low the Land very much 5 and the often ftirring it breaks the otherwife untra&ablc Clods 
of Clay, and fo difpofes the Ground to receive the Seeds with all the Advantages of a pro- 
per Soil mixt with Dung, and mellow'd with Weather. 

thirdly, The Fallows are a great Advantage and Relief to the Farmers Sheep, even till 
the middle or the later End of May, and in feme meafure all the Summer, efpecially in fuch 
Corners and Places near the Hedges where the Plough cannot come. To anfwer which 
Purpofe the better, in the open Fields in Nortbamptonflnre and Leicefterjbire, and in mo ft of 
the Inland Counties, they contrive to leave a Baulk two or three Yards wide betwixt 
every Land, for Grafs to fupport their Sheep in the Fallow-Field 5 and the fame when it 
is Corn-Field, afford a confiderable Supply of Hays by which Means the Farmer many 
Vears pays his Rent out of the Encreaie of his Flock and his Herd. 

1 

The right and the beft Method of ordering Fallows, is next to be confider d. I think 
all are agreed, that after the Crop is off, it is beft not to plough it , but to let it lie all 
the Winter, and to eat with Sheep or other Cattle what Grafc grows thereon till April 
or May: For molt commonly the Farmer, as foon as he has done (owing his Corn, begins 
to plough up his Fallows, as having little elfe then to do. But in the doing this, great 
Care and Caution fhould be ufed that the Plough do not go too deep, where the good 
Soil itfelf is but fliallow as in many Clays, Stony-Grounds, and Sands : For it (hould be 
confider'd, that Wheat and Barley take but a fliallow Hold of the Earth j and tho' they 
require a rich and mellow Soil, yet not any great Depth •> and therefore to begin a Fallow 
too deep, is only to bury the beft Earth, to turn up a worfc to receive the Grain. 

It is no inconfiderable Circumftancc, that the Farmer be alfo advifcd never, if pofllble, 
to fallow his Land in Rain or wet Weather; nor indeed, if it could be forcfecn, * when 
it is likely to rainj for in a wet and moift Scafon, except the Roots of the Weeds (the 
ftrohger fort efpecially) be laid quite bare, they will grow and flourifh foon alter the 
Ploughing; and fo a great Part of the Defign of Turning the Soil will be lortj and the 
Land, tho* it have the Number, will really want the Benefit of Fallows. 

Befidcs, there is a Frejhnefs in the Earth, when it is firft turned up, that is a great 
eans of attrafting the nitrous Virtue of the Air and Dew to itfelf; which, if rightly 
undcrftood, is the grcatcft Help to Vegetation, and a Means of that Fertility fo carncftly 
fought for and expected from the fallowing of the Land. But in wet and fhowcry Wea- 
ther that Frejhnefs is foon taken off, and the Pores of the Earth arc filled up and glutted 
with fuch watry Particles, as immediately fend forth Weeds 1 and fo the Land. infWl nf* 



Means 



receiving, gives Nourifliment, and confeoucntly walks its Strength. 

This Reafoning ought to be enforced on the Farmer In the ftrongeft Terms, becaufc I 
have long experienced that he is too rcgardlefs of this Matter : And becaufc he lias nothing 




* The Method of judging of the IS'tathur, by the tint ometer, fie in thg Appendix. 
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clfe to do, will be thrufting- his Servants and Cattle into this unfeafonable Work j it being 
certainly true in this Cafe, That it is better to do nothings than nothing to the Purpofe. 

The fecond Ploughing of Fallows, is by fome called Stirring j by others, Twy-Fallowing % 
and this is performed commonly in June? or about a Month after the other, as the Wea- 
ther ( which is always to be regarded ) will favour: Now the Days are long, and Hay- 
Harveft calling for Help, a good and provident Husband contrives to be out early in a Morn- 
ing with his Team, to perform his Quantum of Twy- Fa) lowing, early, by that Time the 
Dew is off the Grafs, that fo he may have Leifurc to feed his Horfes, and to attend both 
the making and carrying his Hay. * \ ; ... 

About the latter End of July y or Beginning of Auguft^ is the Time of the laft Stirring 
or Twy- Fallowing ; which Ihould alfo be fo contrived in the Morning, as not to interfere 
with or hinder either Hay or Corn-Harveft: And as to the laying the Land up or down 
with the Plough, Difcretion mull be ufed, and Regard had to. the Wetnefs or Dry nets of 
the Land > always remembring, that Wheat being to be fowed Xlnder-FurroW) the Land at 
Seed-time muft be ploughed and the Furrows laid fo clean, that there may remain no 
Obftru&ions to hinder the Winter- Wets from running off. 

In fome Places where the Land turns up with great Clots, they make Ufeof the Har- 
row to break them before they fow their Wheat, and after that plough in the Seed, 
making many and fmall Ridges * which is much the Practice of Cambridge and Hertford- 
Jbire, efpecially in the gravelly Soils, fubjefl to Wet. But in Clay and deep Land, it is 
thought much better to break the biggeft of the Clots with a Beetle, that they may gee 
juft Mould enough to cover the Seed 5 knowing well that every Froft gradually diftblves 
Clots, and gives continual Nouriftiment and Relief to the Corn during the Winter j and 
even the Inequality of the Surface is found by Experience to be a fpecial Shelter to the 
Corn from the Extremities of the cold North Winds, attended with Black Frofts 5 which 
are known to be the greateft Enemies to all Winter-Corn. 

Altho' I have mentioned Fallowing as performed once in three Years 5 yet in Land that 
is but indifferent, fhallow and poor, Fallowing every other Tear is found to be the bed Im? 
provement, efpecially where there is not Plenty of Dung to be had 5 which Piece of Hus- 
bandry is as ancient as Virgil^ who is made to advife us in modern Poetry, thus : 

In thefe unhappy Soils the Swains forbear y 
And keep a Sabbath of alternate Tear 5 
That the /pent Earth may gather Heat again^ 
ylndy bettered by CeJfation y bear the Grain. 

Lands thus ordered, are generally fown with Rye 5 and being very (hallow and light, 
He is reckoned to be the belt Ploughman, that doth but juft fuperficially ftir, or rather 
/cratch his Land , provided he do it but oft enough , and give ic a late Folding of the 
Sheep. 

In fome other Places they plough their Fallows but twice, trufting to the Strength and 
Richnefs of their Soil. But this Method is certainly wrong j for a well-ordered Fallow is 
attended with this certain Advantage, that it keeps the Land clean from Weeds; and there- 
fore, if it do not want Fallowing to enrich it, it wants it to mellow and cleanfe it. 

In all fuch Fields or Land intended for Rye, the laft Stirring or Fallowing (hould be 
performed earlier than if it was for Wheat, that it may be laid up and prepared for an 
early (owing the middle or the latter End of Auguft \ Rye being a Grain that is obferved 
to be better for having two Summers during its Growth : For, 

That Crop rewards the greedy Pea/ant* s Pains y 
Which twice the Sun y and once the Cold fuftains. 

As for Barley, which every one knows is not (own till the Spring, this will require no 
Ids then four Stirrings during the Summer. The laft of which mould always be Co or- 
dered as to lay up the Land conveniently high, and with as big Clots as may be, that it 
may lie the dryer all the Winter* for the preceding Frofts and Spring-Showers will quickly 
make it fine enough for fowing, provided the Furrows be kept clear, and the lower End* 
of Lands open'd with Trenches to carry off the Water \ which the induftrious Husband- 
always takes care of, whether it be for Wheat or Barley j rightly judging, that if it 
•wn, the Seed is all loft if it be fuffered to lie under Water * and if it be not fown, yet 

Part of the Land is beggared which is covered with Winter- Wet. And yet is not 

always 
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always Co well confidercd as it ought, what a great and manifeft Lofs this is to the Farmer > 
To be at the certain Pains and Charge to plough his Land four Times, to manure every 
Part of it, and then again to fow it with the fame Diligence, and yet at laft to lofe the 
Fruits of all this Labour in fuch Parts as are fuflFered co lie under Water At the fame 
Time, the Goodnefs of the reft doth but reproach the Slothfulnefs of the Ploughman, who 
hath beftowed the very fame Pains and Charge on that which is loft and good tor nothing, 
when it might have been prevented by a timely Care. 

Before I conclude this Head, it may not be amils to advile, that if it (b happen by 
Reafon of a wet Summer, that after the laft Fallow the Land laid up for Barley remain 
yet full of Weeds, it may be very proper co give it another Stirring during the Winter, 
either with the Plough or Harrow, in order to kill the Weeds > which Purpofe would yet 
be more effectually accomplifhed, if the provident Ploughman could contrive this Work 
to be done before a Froft, or as foon as a Froit firft and gently fcts in. 



Of the fever al Methods of laying up L a n d s, in Ridges, in order to the Sowing of them. 

TH E great Myftery of rightly difpofing Land to receive the Seed, and to prcferve it 
after it is fown, is to lay it fo, that it may be neither too wet nor too dry. Ac- 
cordingly the feveral Cuftoms of difpofing the Land for Grain, are conformable and chiefly 
adapted to the Nature of the Soil and the Situation of the Place. In all the Clay and deep 
Lands of Leiceflcrfljire, Northampton/hire, Sec. they fow all their Grain upon broad Lands, 
raifmg the Middle of the Ridges in fome Places near three Foot higher than the Furrows: 
For indeed, the only Defign of laying Land in Ridges, is the draining of it, and preserving 
the Seed from a fatal Evil, too much Moifturc; and not, as fome ignorantly imagine, in 
order to gain more Ground: For Grain as well as Plants and Trees, growing perpendicu- 
larly, ic is plain to a Demonftration that an uneven Surface doth not increafe the Quantity ; 
and as to Hills, though they meafure near twice as much as the plain Ground they fiar.d 
upon, yet the Produce of the One can be no more than the Produce of the Other. But 
this hath been made very plain by Thole who have treated of Surveying of Land. 

Where cither the natural Drynefs of the Soil, or its convenient Declivity, doth not re- 
quire the Land to be laid in Ridges , there the Ploughman only contrives to make fuch 
Divifions as may ferve to guide him both in the Ploughing and Sowing, without regard- 
ing the Quarters of the Compa(s for the running of the Lands ; which lbme have without 
any Reafon recommended. Only here it may not be improper to obferve, that where the 
Lands point dire&ly Eaft and PVeft y that Side of the Land which faces the South will ever 
be the leanefl^ and confequently require the mofi Manure ; inafmuch as tho' the Heat of the 
Sun always tends to accelerate the Ripening of Grain and the Fruits of the Earth, yet its 
more immediate Influence and dire£fc Rays are obferved always to exhale or extradt the 
moft: of the Virtue and Riches of the Superficies. 

Where the Lands require to be laid in Ridges, and the Furrows to be kept well drained, 
(as for the moft part is ncceflary) here I cannot but again recommend a fcafonable Care 
to carry away all {landing Water from the Ends of the Lands, by making fuch proper 
Drains as may convey it to remote and lower Parts; becuufc, as I have already obferved, in 
the well draining of Corn-Lands licth a confiderablc part of good Husbandry, and no fmall 
Advantage. Great regard therefore is to be had to that End and Side of the Land where 
.the Plough fets in: Which as it will always of courfc and ncccflity lie lowejl - y lb alfo that 
End and Side of it, where the Plough goes out, will always be highcfl. To remedy this 
Inequality, the Spade is to be made life of, to throw it from the higher to the lower Part, 
and that before it comes to be fown, at the lad time of fallowing.' 

Moreover; if there be found a ncccflity of opening a Trench a- croft the Head-land by 
way of Drain; let it be done conveniently wide and deep enough, fo as cfTcftually to an- 
fwer the Purpofe of a Drain; and obferve, that what is taken out with the Spade be not 
laid too near the Side of the Drain, as is too common ; lb that Horfc*, and other Cattle, 
poach it in again with their Feet: But let it rather be carried with the Cart, at (bine 
convenient Lcifurc, to fuch Places as want to be filled up, especially the lower Ends of the 
Land aforementioned. And if it be fufpc&cd, that the Grais or Sward may do prejudice 
to the Corn (owed on it, let it lie in one tall Heap in that hollow Place, and in a Year's 
time it will prove excellent Mould, fit tube difperied, ami to receive the Seed the following 
Seafon. to 
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With fuch Care, and with thefe Precautions relating to Tillage , the 
into fuch Order, that, with the Blefling of God , the vigilant Farmer 
Time to fee his Labours rewarded with a joyful and plentiful Harveft. 



Of the feveral Times and Methods of fowing Corn, 

AS one Seed differeth in Nature from another, and as there are very different Soils to 
receive all the Variety of Seeds j there will of neceffity be required good Judgment 
and Skill in the Husbandman to adapt Kind, and Time, ana Place , to every remarkable 
Difference. And altho' this Matter hath been well itudied, and of late Years is much 
better underftood than formerly 3 yet fome general Hints to remind if not inftru£fc the In- 
duftrious, may perhaps be not unacceptable. 

I think it is generally agreed, and found by Experience to be right, that Changing the 
Seed is a great Advantage and Improvement y especially a Change from a worfe to a better 
Soil. But indeed any way is much better than no Change at all j inafmuch as all Seed 
whatfoever, if long fown in a Place, doth degenerate, and grow worfe both in Quantity and 
Quality. A Change of Seed from a barren light Land to a rich heavy one, is thought good. 
But moft of the Clays in Northamptonfhire require their Seed- Wheat either from the Chalks 
in Bedfordjhire, or from other neighbouring gravelly Soils : Having thereby two Advan- 
tages 9 of a Change of Seed, and of a greater Quantity in Number for a lefsj the Seed from 
foch Soils being much fmaller, and confequently fpreads further. But in moorilh Grounds, 
fuch a Change is undefireable, becaufe there the Seed is apt to be buried : And therefore 
they chufe the largeft Seed they can get. A Change from the rem ot eft Part of the North 
is now well underftood and known to be right 5 and fo on the contrary, from the South 
into the North, which by means of Navigation is eafily performed. 

The Time of fowing Wheat and Rye, is from the middle of September to the begin- 
ning of December^ if Froft permit 3 tho' Rye may be fown a little fooncr on light Land. 
However, great regard ought to be had to the Weather, and the Nature of the Land you 
would fow. Dry Land may be fown in almoft any Weather, either wet or dry. Whereas 
in moid Clays, if either Wheat in Autumn, or Barley in the Spring, be ibwn in very wee 
Weather, there is g'eat danger that it will burft, or be buried with the binding Quality 
of the Earth j whereby the Seed is often (hut up as in a Prifon : Efpecially if it be fown 
Under- Furrow, as is the almoft univerfal Practice with refpe£t to Wheat, and fome times Bar- 
ley j and fliould be alio with refpect to Beans, as fliall be explained hereafter. Sometimes 
indeed the Weather may prove too dry for Wheat in a dry Soil, whereby great Part of the 
Seed will be mufticd and fpoiled by lying too long in the Ground ; and therefore it is bet- 
ter to ftay till Rain come, or till there be fome likelihood of ir, the laft Sowing often, 
proving as good if not better than the fir ft. But as for Rye, it is moft defircable it fliould 
always be laid in the Dull. 

All Summer- Grain, Oats, Barley and Peafe, fhould be fown when the Weather is dry, 
and as foon as the Land will work, let it be thought never fo early ; tho' fome Exceptions 
of Land apt to run to Weeds fhould be made. The Barley-Land having had four Fallows 
in the preceding Summer, and been ploughed up before Winter, let the Land be never fo 
ilrong, and of fo ftifF a Quality, it ought to be ploughed down before it is fown; and be- 
caufe the univerfal Rule requires that Seed (if poflible ) fhould be thrown into frejh Mould, 
the Ploughing and Sowing fliould both be performed in one Day. 

It is, 1 think, generally agreed, rho* not fo univcrlally p raft i fed as it ought, that the 
flceping of Wheat in Brine before it is fown will prevent the Blafl, nn&Smut; which pro- 
ceeds cither from too much Fatncfs or Rankncfs of the Land foiled with rotten or mufty 
Vegetables, as Straw, Haulm, Fern, &c. or from the Seed itfelf mixt with Smut, which 
tho" it doth not grow, yet it is found to fpoil and poifbn the Seed wherewith it is mixt 5 
or laftly, it may proceed from a too frequent fowing the Land with the fame Grain. The 
effectual Cure for this Difcafe, is the right preparing the Brine, and flceping the Seed. 

Some do this Work too fupcrfi dally ; only throwing Urine upon the Seed, and mixing 
it therewith jull before they go out to Sowing ; or clfe make a good Mixture of Brine 
and Water, and only moiftcning the Seed with it on the Ground before they fow, without 
giving it Time to infufc or impregnate. By which means the End not being often ob- 
tained, they throw the whole afide, and content themfclves to fow the naked Seed. 

Whereas, to do this effectually, Wheat fliould be fteeped in a Cittern and covered with 
a Ilrong Brine, at leaft Twelve I lours j fome allow Twenty four. After that, the Brine 
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is to be drawn from it, and preferved for further Ufe. But becaufe the Seed when thus 
wetted would Hick together, therefore unflacked Lime is prefently to be mixt with it j 
which makes it dry again 9 and apt enough to feparate in Sowing. This Noftrurn is faid 
to be difcovercd by the good Succefs of Wheat fown after the Accident of falling into the 
Sea- Water. 

But neither is the mixing it with Lime to be accounted only an infignificant Circum- 
ftance with refped: to Vegetation. For it is to be obferved, that the manuring of Land 
with Lime, or otherwife enriching it with ftiarp or faline Dungs, do of themfelves won- 
derfully contribute to keep Land wholefome and free from this and fuch like Difeafes. 

But bifides this Method of fteeping Wheat, to prevent theDifeafeof Smut $ Mr. Hough- 
ton tells us of feveral Experiments he made about fteeping Wheat and Barley in a certain 
Liquor, contrived to promote an extraordinary lncreafe. The Vehicle was thus contrived : 
44 Take a convenient Quantity of Rain- Water , and in every Gallon of it diflblve two 
t€ Pounds of Stone-Lime; let it ftand two or three Days, ftirring of it three times a Day. 
" Pour off the Water into another Veflel > and to every Gallon of this Water put about 
u four Ounces of Salt-Petre, and one pound of Pidgeons Dung. Mix them weil together, 
u by ftirring three or four times a Day ; and then ftrain out the Liquor to keep for Ufe." 
He tells us, he fteeped a Handful of Wheat in a Quart of this Liquor; and after eighteen 
Hours, he took it out and laid it to dry in the Air for the fpace of one Day, and then 
fteeped it in the Liquor again about twelve Hours; and having laid it to dry as befoie, 
he fteeped it again a third time about fix Hours, and then fet it in his Garden, which was 
but common Earth, by ftngle Grains, about ten Inches apart and a Finger's Length in 
depth. From hence he had an lncreafe beyond expectation ; for from feveral Grains he 
had fixty or feventy, and from fome eighty Stalks, with very large Ears full of large Corn ; 
many of the Ears had fixty Grains in them, and none lefs than Forty. He alfo fteeped 
Barley in the fame Liquor, and found much the fame lncreafe. 

Mr. Houghton's Integrity in relating this fhould not be difputed ; and there is no Impro- 
bability but fo the Fa£t might be, as the Seed was fowed in Garden-Mould, and in a Shel- 
tered Place. And poffibly had not the Seed been fteeped in the Liquor, there had been a 
wonderful lncreafe from the Place and manner of fowing. But I my felf have tried Barley 
fteeped in a prepared Liquor much like this, and more promifing : But being fowed in an 
expofed Place in a common Field, and on a Land not very rich, I found no extraordinary 
lncreafe; which made me defift from any further Trials. 

And indeed (as I have clfe where obferved) both Reafon and Experience pronounce, that 
all extrrordinary forcing Ingredients, all Chymical Preparations, all Extra&s of Salts from 
Dung, Lime or other Manures, will not have any abiding Effects, fo as to anfwer the 
Charge much lefs the boafted and wonderful Feats attributed to them. And if at any 
time, or under fome certain Circumftances, Nature is obferved, by thefe forcing Methods, 
to mend her Pace; yet it is much under the like Difadvantages of a Horfe forced beyond 
his natural Strength, he tires fo much the fooncr. 



* Of the feveral Sorts o/Soils good and bad, with fome Direttions inter fperfed how to improve 

them, 

HAVING hitherto laid down fome general Directions for Tillage and preparing 
Land by the Plough for fowing j before I proceed to treat of the feveral Sorts of 
Grain, with the Time and Manner of fowing them, it will be rcquifitc that I firft fay 
fomcthing of the different Soils ordinarily to be met with in the feveral Parts of this King- 
dom that fomcthing may be hinted at whereby to improve and make the bell of them. 

It is generally agreed, that all Sorts of Soils, whercfoever to be met with, mufl partake 
fomcthing more or lefs of either Sand, Gravel, Chalk, Loam, Afar/Jj or Clay : But yet it 
would be as hard to give a proper Name to the different Sorts of thefe, as to aflign the 
peculiar Qualities proper to thole Names j becaufe there arc good and bad of almoit all 
Sorts j inafmuch as the natural Richncfs of a Soil depends, in great meafure, on a due Pro- 
portion and proper Mixture of fome of the aforegoing Simples. For which Reafon it is, 
that Sand is recommended to be laid on Clay, and Clay upon Sand ; becaufe by fuch Mix- 
ture a lofting Improvement is gained, and the very Nature of the Land itfelf is altered and 
changed. 

However, where any one of thefc Simples prevail in a great Degree tho* it would be 
hard or next to impofllblc to make an abfolutc Cure by Supei inductions j yet by a prudent 

Care 
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Care and skilful Management, great Profit rnay accrue to the Farmer, by regular Obfer- 
vatibris of the Times and Seafons proper for ploughing and fowing each Kind of Land, 
and adapting the Seed proper to it. ■ 

Clays and Chalks are undoubtedly the bed Soils for Wheat. and Barley, after Summer- 
Fallows, and for Beans to fucceed. And though the Clay is of itfelf never fo ftiff and 
untraceable 5 yet the Summer-Fallows, with proper Manures of Dung, render it ftrangely 
mellow, and a fit Recipient for Wheat; which being fown before Winter, though the 
Surface be never fo rough and full or* Clots, will be fo much the better defended from the 
North Winds. The Art in managing thefe very ftiff Clays and Chalks, becaufe they are 
very tenacious and hold the Water on their Surface, is to lay them dry, in handlbme 
Ridges, that the Water may fall off every way. The worll Quality of them is, that in 
very dry Seafons they are very colli ve, hardening and chapping with the Sun and Wind, 
thereby fubjecting the Crop to the great Inconveniencies of a Drought. 

Clays are commonly fown, at firft breaking up, with Oats 5 and if it is old Sward, it is 
thought the mod profitable Way to continue fowing Oats for Three Years : For on fuch 
fort of Soil, I have frequently known ten Quarter of Oats upon an Acre j which will pay bet- 
ter than a good Crop of Wheat. After a Summer-Fallowing it may again be (own with Wheat j 
and after that with Barley j and again with Beans. But the moil profitable way to lave Dung, 
is to fow Clover with the lail Crop of Oats, eating the Clover with Sheep for Two Years y 
and then Summer- Fallow it twice for Wheat at Michaelmas. Chalks require much the farr.c 
Management, and will bear the fame Grain; only if much Rain happen to r all on them 
juil after fowing, before the Corn gets up, the Earth is apt to bind fo hard, ihat the Corn 
cannot eafily get through it> which Evil is much helped with a light Harrow. 

Sand and Grave/Grounds eafily admit both of Heat and Moiiiurej which bing the greateft 
Helps to Vegetation, if they could but be perfuaded to remain in any due Proportion, 
great Riches might be expected from them. But as they are very apt to iofe the Bleflings 
of Heaven, and to lurTer the Crop to die away with fcorching Hear, the PloMghman con- 
trives to lay his Lands as flat as poflible - y and to let all his Superinductions be of the moll 
cooling and binding Nature, fuch as Cow-dung, rich Clay, Lime, Chalk, and Marie. The 
Seed proper for fuch Soils is Rye, Oats, and Peafe blue and white : For except it be migh- 
tily altered with the aforefaid Mixtures, it is too light for Wheat and Barley. 

At the firft breaking up of Sands and Gravels? or other very light Land, Oats are com- 
monly fown after the Sward hath lain near Two Months to rot. As foon as the Oats be- 
gin to appear, the Whole fhould be rolled with a good heavy Roll, either round or octan- 
gular, which faftens the Ground about the Roots. For want of the Knowledge of this 
Practice, many Places in the North of England content themfelves to lofc the firit Year's 
Crop, only turning up the Soil twice or thrice in the Summer 5 imagining that the Sward 
newly turned downwards will keep the Soil fo hollow, that the Grain fown thereon would 
pcrim : Which indeed might be true, without the Help of a Roll j but with that Help, 
we always reckoned and found in Northamptonjhire that the firft and fecond Crops were 
the heft. 

It is obferved in Hercfordflnrc? they make a very great Improvement of fandy Land much 
given to Mofs, by burning the Mofs, and mixing the Afhes with Lime. After this they 
plough it and fow it with Rye; which yields a mighty lncrcafc, and (which is a very de- 
finable Circumltancc ) brings a fwect Sort of Grafs upon it, when laid down after a Crop 
or two. 

In fome Part of OxforclJJwc and Buckinghamjhire, they have a very untoward churlifh 

fort of Soil, which puzzles the Farmer to make it fertile: They call it Malm * it is neither 

Clay? nor Chalk? nor Marie but hath fomething of the greazy Nature of them all, but 

no Part of their good Qualities > infomuch that it is with great Difficulty that any thing 

will be made to grow on it. The Roots of Trees plainly avoid it, if poflible ; and it is 

found to be very hurtful to all Fruit-Trees. It fcldom indeed lieth near the Surface, bu£ 

it holds the Wet, and ftrikes fuch an unwholfome Coldncls to Corn, Plants, and Trees, 

as mightily hinder their Vigour and Maturity. Notwithstanding, I cannot find that it hath 

any thing nigh that Malignity in it, which is fo plainly and conltantly found in a Stratum 

of Earth, in the Biflioprick of Durham dug out in great Abundance m their Search after 

Coals. They call it Thill > it is of a bluifli Colour, turns out like thin Slate, but crumbles 

to Pieces with the Froft, as if ir would be a fit Recipient for almolt any Seed or Plant. 

Rut fuch is its Hatred and AveWion to all Vegetables, that it kills and deftroys them as 

foon as they approach it. It lieth indeed naturally at a confiderablc Depth in the Earth * 

but as there arc great Numbers of Collieries, fome Parts of the Country are greatly annoy M 

with its vail Heaps j infomuch, that it hath put fome curious Gentlemen upon Trials and 

Experiments 
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Experiments how to remove its obftinate Sterility, and to make it fertile, even to avoid 
the Trouble and Charge of removing it into wafte Places. Bat all hath hitherto been in 
vain > for it not only refufeth itfelf to be made good, but it poifons and corrupts all Mix- 
tures, and makes every thing that comes near it as bad as itfelf : For not a Spire of Grafs 
fiay, not a Weed will grow on it. It will not fo much as mend the High- Ways * but 
yet it hath been made ufeful there, by filling up hollow Places, being good for nothing 

clfe. 

In Wiltfhire, even the Plains of Salisbury of late Years have been made to anfwer the 
Plough to great Advantage. The Turf and Soil is generally very ihallow, lying within 
two or three Inches, on a fcaly ftony bottom. The Plains being of great Extent, feme- 
times they plough one Parr, and fometimes another, for two or three Years, and then lay 
it down again with Grafs-Seed 5 whereby, and by the help of the Sheep, in recovers gra- 
dually its wafted Strength. Sometimes they burn-bate it, and afterwards take from it four 
or five Crops. But this laft Method, tho' it brings prelent Riches, is obferved to tire the 
Soil, and put it more out of Heart than can well be recovered again in any reafonable 
Compafs cf Years j which is chiefly to be attributed to the fhallownefs of the Soil. By 
thefe Methods they get pretty good Wheat, though the Straw is generally (lender and 
the Ears ihort. 

Moorijh heathy Land is obferved to anfwer very well in the Method of Denfloiring or 
Barn-bating-, becaufe the Soil generally, for five or fix Inches deep, confifts chiefly of the 
Fibres and Roots of the feveral forts of Grafles > and it is known, that all forts of Vege- 
tables reduced to Allies, and fpread upon the Ground, are enriching. It cannot but be 
obferved here with Wonder, that there fhould be fo many heathy moorifh Grounds near 
London, the Miftrefi and Encourager of Arts, yet unimproved and uncultivated. What 
have Hounjloiv and Black-Heath done, that they fhould lye negle&ed as a Spectacle of the 
Husbandman's Difdain ? The North have already fet a better Example, and in a little Time 
we (hall not have fuch a Reproach left amonglt us. 

I need not fay, that all hazelly red mixt Earth, approaching to the Nature of Loam, 
of which there is fo much to be found throughout the Kingdom, is peculiarly good for 
all forts of Grain, and will endure the Extremes of Heat and Cold, Wet and Dry and 
therefore is very much defired, and eagerly fought for by the Farmer, as what gives him 
Riches without any extraordinary Labour or Charge. 

If a Man would be curious to know what Quantity of Sand, (for feme I take it for 
granted always is) may lye mixt with his Clay, the Experiment may be eafily made by 
diflblving a Piece of Clay in Water, Hill feparating and pouring off the thick into another 
Bafon till all is gone but the Sand which when dry will be obferved to run like Hour- 
Glafe-Sand, and will ordinarily prove to be in Quantity about a fourth fart. 



Of Dung, its Nature and Ufe for the Improvement of Land, and the feveral Sorts of it. 

■ 

DUNG is to be cftecmed, in a great Meafure, according to the Food eaten, and the 
manner of Chewing and Digedion : For it is in a healthful Body that part of the 
Food which is grofs, and not fine enough or fit enough to enter the Veflels for the Nou- 
riftiment of the Body; and alfo what the Blood calls off by the Gaul, or other Paflagcs* 
alfo it is likely that feme of the more vifcous Parts of the Spittle holds ic together, and 
goes quite through with it. 

, If this be the Cafe, it muft have fomc Salt in it ; and when Dung is burnt to Afhes it 
will make a Lee, from whence by Evaporation may be made Salt 5 and this Salt will im- 
bibe Nitre, as may be fcen by divers Preparations of Nitre with Lime, {5V. as Alkalies, 
and Salt or Sal Gem 5 which two laft I take to be the fame ; and by their imbibing of 
Nitre it is thought that Land is fertilized. But its chief Ofe is for annual ihort-livcd 
Plants. 

Dung will, when dry, burn 5 witnefc the Cow-Dung, gathered by the Poor for that 

purpofe 5 and from it may be made Chymical Oil, which plainly proves it to have fomc 
Sulphur left. 

rJow a great deal of Difference from Dung may nrifc, by renfon of the manner of 
Chewing. Thole Beads that chew fined, and void At in fmallclt Quantities, leave the 
mod Superficies, whereby mod Nitre may be attracted : And for this Caufe 1 prcfume it 
is, that the ingenious Mr. Evelyn fo much commends the Dud of Horfe-Parths, and pow- 
dered Dung or Earths. And I believe the generality of Dungs are cftecmed as thus qua- 
lified, except where the manner of Food makes an Alteration. For I doubt not but the 

Dung 
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Dung of Cows, by reafon of their Chewing the Cud, is preferable to Horle-Dung, efpe- 
cially where the Horfcs eat only Grafs, as do the Cows, and exercife no more j unlets the 
Form alters it. But if Horfo eat Hay, or Oats, which is Food contracted and quitted 
of its watry Nature, it is then preferable. And Dung of Fowl, thar live on Grain, i$ 
before that : And 1 do not doubt but Dung of Fowls, fuch as are FlenV eaters, is better 
than thole ; for which Reafon the Dung of Men, Dogs, and Swine, that live on Flcfli, 
are efteemed ftronger than moll: other. And notwithstanding Swine's Dung cauics Weeds, 
as is generally laid, it is probably from the fame Reafon, that the Corn in America, when 
the Spaniards firft went there, grew to a Pike's Height 5 that is, it makes the Ground 
too rich : For if it is fertilized for Weeds, it will be fo for other Things more ufeful j 
and if it be too good, it muft be allayed with Earth, or fome more barren Corripofl:. 

Mr. Evelyn, in his Notice of Dungs, has the following Obfervations. With the Mi- 
crofcope he examined Neat's Dung, which appeared to be Straws held together by a flip- 
pery Mucilage, and fprinklcd with a Gold-like glittering Sand j but on waihing nothing 
appeared but Straw. Sheep's Dung, when warned, he found to be iriort Grafs. Swine's 
Dung was like dirty Bees Wax, mingled with Straws and Husks, which feemed like 
Candid Eringo, and fome like Angelico Roots. Horfe-Dung, like Wifps of Hay, and 
little Straws. Pidgcon's Dung was of a 11 iff glutinous Matter, eafily reduced to Dull of 
a grey Colour, with lome husky Atoms after Dilution. Dung of Poultry was fo full of 
Gravel and Sand, that little clfc appeared, fave fome black and white vifcous Matter twill- 
ed 5 but it fmellcd the worir. of all. 

Although the Ufe of Dung towards Vegetation is not perhaps thoroughly underftood 5 
yet that what does molt apparently fcem to vegetate Plants is fome Salt, I fuppofe is ge- 
nerally agreed : All our Compolls are ftudiouily made of Subftances which moft ingen- 
dcr or attract Salt. Therefore, it is the nitrous Grounds of Jamaica and other Place?, 
which caufe fo lliupendous a Growth of Plants and Trees. 

After a great deal faid of Salt by Mr. Evelyn, he declares it to be, not our common 
Artificial Salt, but a more Unctuous Spirit or Airy Nitre, pregnant with a vital Balm, 
which is the Thing he endeavours to find in thefe Materials of Compolls : And he be- 
lieves that were Nitre or Salt-Petre to be obtained in Plenty, we mould need but little 
other Compolls, to meliorate our Ground 5 fince whether that which fo fertilizes it, by 
any Mixture we can yet devife, effefts it from any other Caufe, is greatly to be doubted. 
For which Reafon, in feveral Sorts of Liquid Comports, he advifes Nitre to be added, as 
an extraordinary an J nccellary Ingredient to vegetate Plants. 

From what has been already oblervcd, it will hardly be denied but that molt of the 
Materials ufed for Improvement of Land, do rather do it by fending earthy Particles into 
the Plants, by the help of Nitre 5 and the Spirit of the Air and Moifture they receive 
from without, perhaps is more ufeful than any inhcrint Quality within themfelvcs. 

The Nitre or Spirit of the Air, which flies about here and there as the Wind directs 
it, wherc-evcr it finds a kind Matter fit to receive it, there it abides till the Dews and 
Rains walli it in ; fo that it makes a Fermentation and fets the Tench* rial Matter afloat, 
in order to penetrate the Pores of Plants for their Growth and Incrcafc. 

Now thofc Materials that are moil ready to receive this Nitre, arc what we call the 
bcfl Dungs. Horfe-Dung, when it makes a Hen-Bed, does not do it fo much by its own 
Natural as Accidental Qualities 5 for the Difference of the Parts, viz. Dung, Urine, and 
Straw, make a great Feiment, which warms the Juice in the Plant j which makes it arife 
as in an Alcmbick > and that being gone, it draws in the other Moillure about it, and lb 
goes on while the Warmth Lifts, and makes the Plant grow greatly : And to force this 
the more, fomctimcs is added Unflakcd Lime j which, by pouring Water on, will flake 
and caufe a great Heat, and fo carry on the Growth of the Plants. This indeed (cems as 
if Water with Heat was the Caulc of Fertility, without Nitre. 

But thofc Gardeners chat could by lures, Stoves and Tanner's Bark, raife what Flowers 
and Fruits they pleafed at Chrijlmas, and imitate the Heat of any Country or Seafon, have 
confeffed, that after all their Endeavours (except the Plants were opened at Top to enjoy 
the Weather) they would not thrive ; which plainly proves, they mult be kept from Suf- 
focation, or helped to fomcthing from the Air 3 and that Heat and Moiihire alone would 
not do. Hoile-Dung, by its violent Ferment, rots \ and by fo doing, evaporates a great 
deal of the Moiflure of the Urine, fjjV. that was in its empty Spaces 5 then the Air with 
its nitrous Particles gets in, which is waflied out again by the Dews or Rain, and with 
them is carried to ils Growth or Augmentation. 
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The Sun (bmethipg hurts Dung, but the Rain doth more $ for it fills it, fo that it is 
not capable to receive fo much Nitre as otherwife 5 altho' fome Wet and fome Dry rots 
and prepares it the better : And this is the Good it does when ploughed into Ground. 

There are variety of Ways af Dunging of Land, befides the Dung of Pidgeons, Hens, 
Swine, .£5?<r. Rags, Soot, &c. The Suds made with Soup and Blood are of excellent ufe 
for the Husbandman and Gardener 5 and are often applied to the Roots of Vines, Fruit- 
Trees, and feveral other Vegetables. Soap- Suds will make Plants thrive very much j and 
the Reafon for it is, that fome of the fine Salt of the Pat-Afh, with which the Soap is 
made, may be imbibed into the Plant 5 and with the Particles of Lime that may be there, 
arc great Recipients of the aerial Nitre. 

It is for the fame Reafon that the Allies and the burning of Stubble or other Vegeta- 
bles, does fructify Land : And I prefer the Afhes of Vegetables before Soot 3 for the 
Afhes we certainly know will emit Salt, and the Earth of them will imbibe a new Mat- 
ter, as Earth from whence Salt-Petre is extracted will be impregnated with Salt-Petre 
again in a few Years j but Soot, though the W acer when heated upon it by the Sun may 
poflibly draw from thence fome Oil, (as we fee hot Weather does from Coffee fo prepared) 
yet I cannot learn that fixed Salt can be extracted from Soot, till there be a higher Calcina- 
tion j nor then, but in fmall Quantity j for the fixed Salt draws Nitre molt ; And the 
Spirit of Soot is drawn from a Retort filled with it, and placed in an open Fire j by 
which means the Soot is farther calcined, and rauft leave its Salt behind till extracted by 
a watry Menflruum^ when the Salt will draw the Nitre of the Air. 

I do not by this mean that Soot has no Virtue - y for by its burning it rauft be more po- 
rous than Wood, and (6 imbibe more j but when the Oil, by the Heat of the Sun or 
actual Fire, is extracted, it is more porous ftill, and will attract itronger than before : And, 
as I have already hinted, I believe that thefe Allies, or its Parts, of Salt and Caput Mor- 
tuum^ Lime or Earth made dry by the Sun, do draw into their Pores the Nitre of the 
Air, which is again wafticd from thence by the Dews and Rain > all which help to con- 
vey Terrcftrial Matter to the Roots of the Plants, where they with other Moifture, are 
fucked in 5 and from thence rife to the Top, by reafon of the Sun's making, as it were a 
Vacuum, after the manner as Water rifes in a Pump, and the fined Parts by the preflure 
of the Air arc driven through the Pipes, till all evaporates to a dead ftanding Plant j and 
then by new Fermentations it rots, and the thinned is driven again til! the whole is 

brought to its firft Principles 5 whereby, after the fame manner, it helps to make the other 
Plants. 

By Confideration of what has been obferved, it is eafy to apprehend the Reafon why 
Soap-Ailics are fo much coveted by the Husbandman, and c deemed one of the bed bulky 
Manures that are known : They are greedy for it, and mix it with Chalk, Lime, other 
Earth, or all, that a great Part of their Land may have fome. 

I have mentioned Nitre often, in my Obfervations on Dungs, believing it to be the 
Foundation of Husbandry, which 1 would gladly bring to an Art : But Experience is ilill 
the bed Guide. 

Dungs arc ufed very often in Medicine, and commended for the eafing of mod forts of 
Pains. Dung of Stone-Horfes is prcfled, and the Juice drank for Cholicksj that of Dogs 
' is taken for Quinfics or fore Throats > for Dogs eating Flefh, their Dung abounds with 
volatile Salt : Man's Dung we have an Antipathy to - y but by reafon of his continual Flefh - 
eating, it is the ftrongeft of all, but not the bed for Ufe, by reafon it breeds Worms, 
and therefore is hurtful to Trees and Plants. In Retorts, Volatile Spirits may be drawn 
from Dung as well as Urine. 

If Heat and Moifture alone, and a freedom for Plants to breathe in, were fufficient, 
Dungs and Lime for Ground would not be needful. But Dung till Calcination, or per- 
fect Rottcnncfs, will afford little or no Salt} and Lime no Salt at all. And therefore if 
they do not imbibe the Nitre or Spirit of the Air, J do not lee how or which way they 
can be ufclul, in the Improvement of Land. 

Having thus far treated on the Nature of Dungs, and their probable Operation and In- 
fluence on Vegetation ; it will he ncccflary to be a little more particular in treating of the 
different forts, their Ufe, and the leveral Methods of applying them for the Improvement 
of Land. 

I think it may be laid down as a jud Pofition and Max in), that IVhatfocvcr hath atttvc 
Parts in it, if it be not juft of the Nature of the Ground, uOili raife htfprovemeut : Heteroge- 
neous Tilings, upon their Meeting, caufmg that Buftle and Stir, which is thought by 

mod Naturalifts now to have great Influence upon Vcgitation. The general Art there- 
lore 
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fore of Improvement, is to adjuft all Superinduftions to the Nature of the Soil Hot and 
dry Things are to be apply'd to cold and moift Land. And, on the contrary, cold and 
moift Things are to be apply'd to hot and dry Land. To fty, therefore, that this or 
that Dung and Comport is beft for all Improvements, is like a Cat hoi icon in Phyfick, 
good for all Conftitutions j which among Phyficians is accounted an Abfurdity. Reafori 
and Philofophy, join'd with Experience, muft then be a Guide to Practice. 

There are two general ( tho' not the only ) Misfortunes which are the Caufes of .great 
Barrennefs in Land, in the two Extremes ; viz. Too great Moifture, and too great Dry- 
neCs. For, as too much Moifture is an undoubted Caufe of Sterility, fo too much Dry- 
nels is the Occadon of Poverty in Land j the Confequence of mo ft fandy and gravelly 
Soils, as the other is of too ilrong and ftiff a Clay : Tho* it may not be amifs* to ob- 
fcrve by the way, that cold wet Grounds are much more eafily fertilized by draining, 
than hot Soils can ordinarily admit of by drowning and watering. Let us then try what 
proper Remedies may be apply'd to thefe two Extremes, before we proceed to treat of 
other general Improvements proper for Land. 

I. To prevent Sterility occafioned by too great Moifture, either by Realbn of a ftiff 
untraceable Clay, or by Stagnation of Water, it will be as eafily imagined as allowed of, 
that Draining muft be the original and moil effectual Cure. For tho' Water and Moi- 
fture are abiblutely neceflary for Vegetation, yet it is manifeft in Experience, that too 
much is as bad as too little > inafmuch as Boggincfs and Obftrudtions of Springs, more or 
left, are generally the Caufe of that cold Chillineis that afredts lome Lands, breeding Rufh, 
Flag*, and other ufclefs Trumpery ; and therefore, the Foundation of the Cure, and Im- 
provement ex peeled, muft be to remove this internal Caufe, by laying the Ground dry, 
and draining the Bog. 

All I think agree, that Trenches and Outlets are the only Cure, and abfolutely necefla- 
ry for this Purpofe 5 tho' there have been great Diverfity of Opinions in the Methods of 
working and forming thefe Trenches. After all that 1 have feen and experienced, relating 
to the forming Trenches und Outlets \ the following Method I have found to anfwer the 
End beft, and fecms to be the eafieft and molt natural. If the Bog hath any Declivity, 
begin at the lowed Part to open a Trench three Foot wide, and work upwards till you 
come to the Foundation of the Difeafe, the Spring- Head* where alfo you muft make fuch 
Trenches, either round or croft the Bog, as you fhall find neceflary to drain it thorough- 
ly : But be fare to go deep enough, and repeat the Trenches as occafion ferves. The more 
Trenches, the more fecure you aic of a Drain. Let the Trench be cut at leaft a Spit be- 
low the Spring, or clfe all your Labour will be in vain. Some content themfelves to 
leave the Trenches open, and repair them as Neceflity requires. But in that Cafe, 1 ad- 
vile that the Earth taken out may not remain on the (ides of the Trenches, but be car- 
ried farther off, fo as to fill up any hollow Places. However, I cannot but think it ad- 
vi (cable (the Charge and Labour not being great) to throw in a convenient Layer of Great 
Wood, Elm, Sallow, or Willow -Branches, and upon that to lay the outward Turf, the 
Sward downwards, and fo fill it up to a Level with what remains. 

This, you'll fay, leems natural and caly enough. But the great Difficulty of all is to 
drain a flat Bog or over-wet Ground, lying molt part of the Winter under Water for 
want of a Dcfcent or Declivity to carry off the Water. I have never yet (ecu any Re- 
medy prefcribed for this Cafe, but what has been more Charge than Profit. But if we 
cannot gain all we ivonld^ we mull gain all we can: Therefore the wifeft way is, to bo 
willing to lofe lome to get fome. Mark out then a fquare Piece (in the dryeft Scalbn) 
in the middle of this Flat, bigger or lefs according to the Quantity of the Ground, and 
dig it fix or I'vcn or eight Foot deep, difpcrling it all over the Flat, whereby the whole 
may be railed io as to keep its Head above Water. For fo many Inches as you rile in 
Height, jull fo many Inches do you get towards a Drain. Arid to lome perhaps it 
will be thought no imall Acquilkion, that by this means they have gained a Filli- 
Pond. 

z. Let us now then proceed to lay fomcthing of the other Extreme, viz. Sterility, oc- 
cafloned by too much Dryncls, the Effect of moll fandy and gravelly Soils; in regard 
that they retain not the Rain-Water lo well as Clay, or Land of a mixt and loamy Na- 
ture. One, and indeed the moll proper, Remedy for this Dcfe£r, where it can be had, 
is artificial Watering ; which tempers the Ground, and let:; the Salts in Motion for the 
fpeedy Improvement and Growth of moll ufeful Plants, Grain and Grafs. For as Wa- 
ter (being always tnoie or lels mixt with Tcrrellrial Matter) is properly a Soil, and hath 

an 
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an exceeding Agreeablcnefs to the Bodies of moll Vegetables 5 as appears by Experiments 
of their Growth in Water only : So there is like wife a very confiderable Advantage gain- 
ed to dry, fandy and gravelly Earth, by the fat and unctuous Wahh that is carried along 
in Land-Floods, and Currents of Water, that having pafled through Cities, Roads, and 
foiled Places, do ftrangely impregnate wherc-ever they are difperfed : Infomuch as the 
Salts, and other mixt Soil carried away by the Flood, naturally and gradually fubliding, 
are left behind upon the Land 5 which mixing themlelves with the Sand, Gravel, and 
other heterogenious Bodies unlike thcmfelves, do, by the Help of the Sun, caule that 
Motion and Circulation of the minute Parts of Terreftrial Matter, which by Naturalills 
is now generally thought to be the Life of Vegetation, and the trite Caufc of the In- 

creafc of Plants. 

Where therefore the Situation is fb happy as to admit this great Advantage of drawing 
the Water over the Land, and turning it oft at Pleafurc, the Ufe of it fliould by no means 
be neglected at the proper Seafon. And there is no great Difficulty in the doing it 5 when 
once a Difcovcry is made where the Water may be conveyed, fo as to aniwer the gene- 
ral Purpofe. Cut out the Mailer-Trench, or Water-Courie, to fuch a Bignefs as may 
contain all the Land-Flood 5 when the Water is brought thither, carry it in foot-broad 
Trenches all along the Level 5 and if there be difcovered in thefe lefler Trenches any 
Miftake or Failing, it may ealily be mended, by going higher to or lower from the 
Level, whilft for a time the firit Trench be Hopped up again. This done, the Watcr- 
Courle mult be cut out large enough to contain the whole Water intended for the Im- 
provement of the Land. And this Largenefs ought to con fill in Breadth, and not in 
Depth •> for a fhallow Trench about a Foot deep is bell for this Work. Only oblerve, 
when the Trench is brought near to an End, it is to be brought narrower and nar- 
rower. 

The Time for the Operation of this Improvement, miifl be when the Grafs is not 
much grown j that is, in Winter, or early in the Spring. Only you mull obferve, to 
let the Water dry in before you repeat the drowning, and not to let Cattle poach it 5 for 
too much conftant Wet rots and poifons the Roots of the Grafs, cfpccially in fuch Places 
where it fbgnates. By this very Improvement, we have Inltanccs of Land raifed in Va- 
lue from Eightcen-Pcnce to Thirty Shillings an Acre. 

But yet at the lame time it fhould be alio noted, that there are (bme Springs, whole 
Waters arc rather injurious to Land, and hinder Vegetation 5 fuch, for Initance, as flow 
from Coal-Mines, or any Chalybiatc or fulphurions Mineral, having harfh and brackifh 
Qualities hurtful to Vegetables. However, I cannot but think that even thefe Waters 
would make great Improvements, if difcreetly and fpartngly ufed, and at luch proper 
Times too, when other Quantities of Water might be contrived to mix with them. 

But this Improvement by Floating is a Felicity not every where, and indeed but in a 
few Places to be obtained. Therefore it will be neccflary to point out what Helps may 
be had for hot and dry Land, where the other is wanting. Let it then be remember- 
ed, that the moll cooling, moid, and proper Manures for hot and dry Ground, are 
Cow-Dung, Marie, Clay, Chalk, but cfpccially Mud taken from the bottom of Ponds-, 
the Excellency of which is not fufficicntly under Hood, and therefore not 11 led fo much 
as it ought: For whether the Improvement of warm Land kept in Tillage is intended, 
there can be nothing better to lay on the Fallows than Mud out of the bottom of old 
Ponds fpread abroad at Mitlfumincr 5 or if it is to improve warm Paflures and Meadows, 
nothing will better or fooncr anfwer the End, if ufed in the ylutumn or Spring after 'tis 
mellowed by the Fro 11. For it not only fertiliy.es fuch fort of Land, but prevents, in a 
great meafurc, the difmal Effccls of a fuccceding Drought. The Nature and Excellence 
of the other levcral Dungs, Manures, and Improvements, I fhall ("peak of difiinftly by 
thcmfelves, that they may be ufed with Knowledge and Difcrction. 
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Of the federal Sorts o/Dungs Jlrittly and properly fo called. 

t 
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HORSE-DUNG^ when taken frefh from the Stable, is of no other U(e, but to 
give a breathing fweating Heat to all tender Plants fown in a convenient Depth 
of Earth laid upon its Surface, But its Ufe and Advantage in the way of Hot-Beds, t 
mail (peak of in a Place by itfelf. Therefore when I fpeak of Horfe-Dung here, it is meant 
fuch as is laid in Heaps to rot for Manure arid Improvement : And this is by all agreed 
to be one of the bell Dungs for general Ufc, but efpecially for fuch Lands as are not over- 
hot of themfelves j and in that Cafe it mould be ufed difcreetly, and mixt with other cool- 
ing Dunes, fuch as Cows and Hogs Dung, or elfe Chalk and Mud. The more it is rot- 
ted, the better it is for Ufe, and the ealier carried abroad. I cannot therefore approve of 
a common flovenly Way of ufing it in many Places, where they fufFer ic to be made as a 
Bed in the Farm-Yard for Carrie to lye on. Whereas the oftener it is ftirred, and the 
hollower it lieth, the better for rotting. For which purpofe, about Cbrifimas it fhould be 
built up in fquare or round Heaps, and the Walls of it made perpendicular, to keep Hogs 
and other Cattle off from treading it j and fb the Refidue, as it continues to be made 
either from the Stable, or the Cows, or Hogs, is to be thrown upon that Heap, 
which will continue to give it a daily Fermentation. And this Heap of Dung, fhould, if 
poflible, be made in fome Pit or hollow Place in the Yard, that the Rain- Water pafling 
through it, as well as the Urine from the Horfes and Cows, (which by fome are thought 
to be the richeft Manure) may be prcferved and kept from running off. By this means 
the whole Dunghill will be fo rotted by the following May or Juue^ the Time for carry- 
ing it abroad, that it tvill cut with the Spade like Mud, and carry with it an abundant 
Fertility. Many content themfelves to fpread it in the Summer as they carry it out: But 
others, who will be at fome Pains for better Improvements, lay it on feveral little Heaps 
on the Fallow Land, and fpread it afterwards before the lait Ploughing,^ Twcnry Lond of 
this Dung is abundantly enough for an Acre* and it is fingularly good for Wheat and Bar- 
ley. If more is laid on, it makes the Land run to Weeds, and the Corn to Straw 3 there- 
fore this middle Proportion is belt, becaufe it is fupppfed to be renewed once in Three 
Years j except the Land be well folded with Sheep alternately, which indeed is the mod 
advifeable Method. 

There needs little to be laid of the Ufe of Cow-Dting, having already advifed the mixing 
it as above, and defended its Nature. Hogs-Dung heretofore was not much valued j but 
now it is known to be a ltrong and moll excellent Manure for nlmolt ail Sorts of Land, 
efpecially the hot and dry. By throwing the Refufe of Garden-fluff", into the Hogs-Cotr, 
feveral Loads or* the belt Dung may every Year be made 5 which, befide the Advantage 
of feeding the Hogs, brings no fmall Profit to the Farmer. But in fome Parts, on poor 
light fhallow Land they low a fmall white Pea, which they never gather, but turn in as 
many Hogs to cat them as they think will be fat; and there they let them lye Night 
and Day, whereby their Land will be fo enriched with Dung, that it will bring a good 
Sward upon it, and graze well many Years after. 

The Dung of Sheep is undoubtedly a rich and valuable Manure, and highly prized by 
thole who know how to ufe it; efpecially in all cold and ft iff Lands. But it is to be ob- 
ferved, that it is much better for Tillage than Failure; accordingly the Husbandman thinks 
he cannot do well without ic. But becaufe it cannot be fo conveniently gathered to- 
gether in Quantities as other Dung, it is commonly conveyed by folding the Sheep them- 
lelvcs thereupon: By which means both the Urine and the Dung is laved ; which oughr, 
as foon as poflible, to be turned in with the Plough, lclt it be expofed and weakened too 
much by the Heat of the Sun. In many Places they fold their Sheep on Rye-Lands after 
the Rye is come up, rightly judging that the frefher the Dung is, the more in fertilizes* 
and though it ihould feem that the Rye is much damaged by the treading and Layer ot 
the Sheep, yet it is found quite otherwife. In the open Fields the Manure arifing from 
the Sheep is valued as much as the Wool; and I cannot fee why it fhould not be ufed 
the tame Way amongtl Indofurcs, folding the Sheep at lead all the Summer on the Fal- 
lows, anil driving them again to their PaiLures in the Day-time ; where the want of that 
Manure may be much cafier and with greater Advantage fiipplied by Cart-Dung proper 
and (ui table to the Soil. 

A ft ranger Sort of Dung flill, and much fuller of Nitre, is that which is taken from 
the Dove-houfc; the Dung of P id? eons being of fo ltrong and hot a Nature, that it it be only 
(owed upon a Crop of Corn, and' Rain fuccecd to put the Salts in motion, a wonderful In- 

)c expected even on the molt barren Land ; and it hath the fame Effed* on 
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Meadow-Ground for Hay. Twenty or thirty Bufliels will fow an Acre, which is a very 
convenient Improvement, where Land liech at a diftance, and where other Manure cannot 
conveniently be carried , only it is to be obferved* that it anfwers but for one Year, the 
greateft part of its Virtue being loft the fecond. 

The Dungs of other Poultry are all proportionably good and nitrous -> though none of 
them fo ftrong as Pidgeon-Dung. I had a Curiofity once to try the Strength of Dungs 
by the help of the Microfcope, which anfwered my Expectations very well. Thus: I 
diflblved a fmall Quantity of Salt-Petre in a fpoonful of Water 5 what the Point of a 
Needle would take up from thence, I laid on the Glafs, and found by one of the leafl: 
Magnifiers a multitude of tranfparent Columns of Chryftal of different Magnitudes, lying 
fome parallel and fome tranfverfe, affording in the whole a pretty and beautiful Sight. Then 
I difTolved the fame Quantity of Pidgeon's Dung in the like Quantity of Water, expecting 
to find fomething of the fame tranfparent Chryitals > which accordingly were manifeit to 
the Eye, though fmaller and fewer in Number, becaufe mixt with other grofs Matter. I 
repeated the Obfervation with the Dung of Poultry, and found here and there fome fmall 
confufed Chryftalline Matter j the Quantity whereof was yet plainly lefs when I came to 
examine the Strength of Horfe and Cow-Dung. I went no further. But thus, I think, 
may plainly be difcovered the proportionable Strength and Virtue of all Sorts of Dungs. 



Concerning other Materials to be ufed as Help for V ?getation, and proper for Improve- 
ments. 

THERE is no manner of Queftion to be made, but that all Sorts of Soils and Earths, 
of what Nature foever, may be made more fertile and fitter for Vegetation than na- 
turally they are, by mixing therewith fuch proper Materials as are found by Experience to 
help and affilt the Powers of Nature inafmuch as if they are rightly choien, they agitate 
and fet in Motion fuch minute Parts of Terreflrial Matter as give Life to every Plant, and 
thereby giving it a Power to continue and increafe its own Kind and Species. The whole 
Art of Agriculture depends upon this: Infomuch as when the Nature of the Soil, and the 
Quality and Quantity of all adventitious Materials to be fuperinduced is thoroughy under- 
ftood, the whole Myftery of Vegetation and Improvement is made plain, eafy and familiar. 
For which Purpofe, I cannot but recommend, what I think is univerfally agreed on to be 
moft agreeable to Reafon as well as Experience, viz. the Afhcs * of any manner of burnt 
Vegetables 3 for by fuch Burning is waited the more phlegmatick and ufelefs Moillure, and at 
the fame time arc fixed the more folid and fubftantial Parts of Vegetable Nature. This 
Effect the Fire is obferved to have on the Turf or Surface of the Earth full of Roots and 
Fibres. For the oily Matter, that is left by the Fire in a moderate proportion applied to 
any Earth, highly enriches it j as appears by the vulgar Experiment of DcnfJj'tring or Bum- 
bating of Land, which by that means yield fo fair Crops of all Sorts of Grain. In which 
Operation the Rullick obferves, that over-burning the Turf is rather injurious than help- 
ful : Which is exactly agreeable to an Obfervation I have made in IViltfbire upon Salisbury 
Plain. For where they have happened to lay up the Turfs in too great Heaps, the cx- 
ccflivc Fire and Heat required to reduce them to Allies, hath been nicely obferved to over- 
bum the Earth j infomuch that the Salts or Spirits, fo ncccfiary to Vegetation, and fo 
much fought for by that Practice, plainly evaporate and fly away 5 which yet a more mo- 
derate Heat, by laying the Materials on Idler Heaps, would prevent, and the Husband- 
man's Expectations would be better anfwcicd. For indeed, the Reafon is plain, as was 
hinted before - 9 In the burning of any Vegetable, a gentle, eafy and (mothering Fire doth 
not waite the volatile nitrous Spirit fo much as a quick one but caulcth much more of it 
to fix and remain behind. 

Fixt Salts, that arc thus obtained, arc the grand and principal Trcafure fo much fought 
for and celebrated for Improvements of Land, to render it more fruitful 5 although there 
are many other Salts near in Affinity to their, that do alio greatly meliorate and fertilize 
the liarth. As, for inilance, Rags of all Sorts, as well Linncn as Woollen; as alio S breads 
of Leather, old Shoes, Hats and Stockings. All thele refule Things, generally thrown 
away as worth nothing, have a marvellous Virtue in ihem for feiiilr/.ing Land for Corn j 
efpecially if they be cut into fmall Pieces, and ilrcwed upon the hallows. One Load of 
thefe refule Things is valued by the Farmers in Jlartfordjhirv^ as worth more than Ten Load 
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of the beft Dung 5 and accordingly they fetch therh at a great Expence from London, where 
they can get them in Quantities. I have often wondered to fee them lye neglected in fuch 
populous Places as Newcaftle and Sunderland^ even to the great Annoyance of the High- 
Ways ; from whence yet the Farmers fetch Dung from all Quarters, at a pretty great Ex- 
pence. It is to be hoped they will foon grow witer, when once they come to underfland 
fuch Wifdom will make them rich. Befides thefe, there are a great many other refufe 
Things, which contain in them a rich fertile Salt. Aihes of all Sorts are very good j but 
the belt are thofe from the Sea-Coal, efpecially for cold Land, and the Meadow or Paiture- 
Ground 5 for it is obferved to have a itrange Property of making the Soil run much to 
Clover-Grate or Trefoil, which of all others is the fweeteft and the richefl Feed for Cattle. 
Throughout the whole Bifhoprick of Durham (one of the fine it, I think, and richefl; 
Counties in Great- Britain) there are vafl Quantities of thefe Aihes made, on the Account 
of the great Plenty of Coal-Mines found therein j of which I mail fpeak more in its proper 
Place. But whereas every, even the meanefl Family, is fupplied and refrefhed with plenty 
of Fuel at a trifling Expence, the Aihes of Sea-Coal are made in fuch great abundance, 
that it is furprifing to obferve what Riches, what vail Improvements have of late Years 
been made all over the Country, fince they came to underfland and experience the fertili- 
zing Nature of thefe Aihes. But indeed, the late Impr ovements are ft ill much greater near 
all populous Places along the Sea-Coarls, where great Quantities of Sea-Sand are made ufe 
of by the cleanly Houfewives : For That mixing with the Aihes and other Kitchen and 
Stable Dung, not only incrcafeth the Quantity, but alfo improves the Quality, heightening 
and fermenting the fertilizing Nature of Both ; agreeable to that Maxim already laid down, 
That heterogeneous Soils or Dungs , and Soils of the tnoft contrary Nature^ are mo ft proper and 
tnoft necejfary for Vegetation. 

But indeed Sea-Sand is of itfelf a noble Manure for all Clay cold Land, having a double 
Influence there, by adding to the Salts of the Earth •> and as it fcparates the Parts of the 
Clay, helps to put thole Salts in Motion. Wherefore it is very advifcable to fetch the 
Sea-Sand from iuch Places, where it has been lately overflowed with the Tides, while it 
is yet moill and well impregnated with the Salt Water j and not from fuch Places, where 
it has lain fomc time dry, and is become flipper y\ The not obferving this, hath been theOc- 
cafion of great Disappointment to the Farmer's Expectation. For barren Sand, though it 
may be good to feparate the Parts of a Clay-Soil, that of itfelf is rich enough, and fo dif- 
pofe it for Vegetation-, yet it will not fertilize hungry Land, except it be well impregna- 
ted with S ilts, or with fomcthing analogous to it, viz. Nitre, Sulphur, or fome fat unctu- 
ous Wafh of Earth. 

This is that which makes what is commonly called Drift-Sand very valuable > that is 
to fay, all fuch Soil and Sand as is wont to be driven on Heaps in Brooks, or Rivers, by 
Land-Floods in the W inter or Spring j which being forced from the Surface of the Up- 
Lands, cither Tillage or Pa flu re, impregnated by Manure or Dung of Cattle, hath an un- 
common Fertility in it and therefore fhould be highly prized by the Husbandman, and 
carried in proper Seafon to fuch Up- Lands as moll want it. 

Sir Hugh Plat recommends the Ufc of Soap-Afhes after the Boilers have done with them, 
both for Corn and Grafs. The common Allowance is eight Load to an Acre; and if it 
is laid fomcthing thick where Furze, Broom, and Fern grow, it is thought it will entirely 
dcflroy them, efpecially if applied after grubbing at Midfummcr. 

Soot is, I think, generally agreed on to be a good Manure for all cold Lands, and it is 
equally good both for Paflurc and Tillage. Forty Buflicls laid upon an Acre will do Won- 
ders, efpecially if it be Soot from Sea- Coal, which is much the llrongcfl and fullcft ot 
Nitre. 

Malt-Dufl is another great Improver of Land. And upon a Crop of Barley, which is 
obferved to be weak and faint in May, if it be fowed by the Hand, as they do the Seed, 
it will give a 11 range Life and fncrcalc to it, efpecially if Rain follow. It feems to be 
near as Itrong, and to have the lame Effects, and confequcntly fhould be ufed much in the 
fune manner as Pidgeons-Dung. Forty Bufhcls of it may be allowed loan Acre ; but you 
mull expect the Advantage only in one Crop. 

Tanners- Rat Saw- Dull, Fiih, Klcfli} Bones, Hair, Horns, Hoofs, and Skins of Beafls, 
arc all generally known to add very much to the Improvement of Land, laid on in due 
Time and Proportion. And there is one Thing more which I cannot but mention, as 
containing a great deal of Salt, and therefore 'an Improver of Land j and that is, Sea- Weeds 
of all forts, but efpecially what is generally known by the Name of Wear \ of which by 
Burning they make A7//>, the chief Ingredient now of late made ufe of for making Glafs. 
This I reed is oft-times of a huge Subllance, growing chiefly on fuch Rocks as arc cove- 
red 
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red at High-Water, and from thence is wafhed by the Waves on the Shores in great 
Quantities. From whence it might eafily be gathered in Heaps, and carried away to the 
neighbouring Fallows, to the great and almoft incredible Improvement of a fingle fuccced- 

ing Crop of Wheat or Barley. 

All thefe Materials before- me ntion'd as proper for Improvements, are ftill further improv'd 
by difcreetly mixing them together, and by giving them a feafonable Fermentation $ and if 
Convenience and Leifare permit, the bell way is, near the Houfe and in the Farm- Yard, 
to make a Pit in Length and Breadth according to the Quantity of Soil, paving it with Stone 
or Chalk, that it may detain the Moifture of the Dung in order its better Rotting and 
Fermentation. And becaufe over-much or hafty Rains are apt to carry away the Salt of 
the Dung with it, which is the chief caufe of its Fertility, it will be proper to lay it as 
thick on Heaps as may be, rounded at the Top like an Egg, covering it alfo with Turf 
to prevent the Sun and Wind from exhaling and drying up its Virtue. For the well pre- 
paring of Dung, and the Increafe of its Quantity, is an Art that ought to be well ftudied 
by the Husbandman, as a Thing of the laft Importance towards the enriching both him- 
ielf and his Farm : This being a certain Truth, that the Encreafe of the Crop will make 
an Encreafe of the Dung* and fo, on the contrary, a Decay and Failure in the Dung, makes 
a Decay and Failure in the Crop: And therefore (always including the Bleffing of God) 
the Whole of the Profit, and the Value of the Farm, depends upon a due Care of thofc 
two Points. 

It will now eafily be thought that I have hitherto forgot fome material Articles relating 
to Improvement, and fuch too as have been found by repeated Experience to be great Helps 
both to the Grazier and the Farmer. But I have choien to refer ve them for Chapters by 
themfelves, becaufe their Nature and Ufe is fomething more difficult and intricate ^ and yet 
deferve to be thoroughly under Hood. 

Of L I M E. 

IT is not many Years fince Lime was brought into fo great Repute, and become of fuch 
general Ufe in the Way of Husbandry and Improvement of Corn Land. But it is 
now lb well underftood, and fo much coveted, that the induftrious Farmer thinks almoit 
no Pains or Coft too much to procure it. But neither is the Knowledge and Ufe of This 
become fo univerfal as it ought ; and therefore I fhall briefly defcribe its Nature, and re- 
commend its Ufe, where it can be had at any tolerable eafy rate, as being fo noble an Im- 
prover of Tillage. Lime is commonly made of Chalk, or of any Sort of Stone, that is 
neither landy, nor porous and cold, as Free-Stone, &c. All Sorts of grey Stone, fuch ay, 
if you break it, will yield a white Powders all Sorts of Marble, Alabaftcr, Slate, Oylier, 
and other Sca-fiih Shells ; as likewife Flints will make an extraordinary Lime, though they 
be hard to burn : For the harder the Chalk and the Stones arc, the better is the Lime. 
All forts may be burnt with Wood, Coals, Furze or Fern. And fuch is the Felicity of 
the County Palatine of Durham^ that through the very Middle of the County runs a large 
. Vein of the bell Lime-ftone in England^ generally pretty eafy to win, and at the fame 
time the belt Coal in almoft every part to burn it with. Chalk is commonly burnt in 
twenty-four Hours* but the right Lime-ftone oft takes up fixty. This Lad, as it is belt 
for all other L 7 les, fo it is obfcrved to be belt for Land * chiefly for light fandy Soils, or 
loamy mixt Gravels. It is carried upon the Fallows in Summer, and laid in fmall Heaps 
till Rain comes to diflblvc itj and then it is fpread abroad. Some mix Mud or frcih 
Earth with it, aud (bmctimcs Cow-Dung \ all thefe tending to lix and (lay the Salts 
contained therein. Thofc that are moft acquainted with the Ulc of it, generally allow a 
hundred and fifty Bufliels to an Acre-, but its Nature being to work downwards, as Chalk, 
it will not laft above four or five Crops 5 and therefore if there be any Declivity in the 
Land, it is advilcuble to lay the Subftancc of it chiefly on the upper Part > for it will much 
of it loon wafl 1 down to the lower. 

Of late Years, many of the Moors and waflc Grounds in fome Parts of the Bifhoprick 
of Durham and in Northumberland^ that were thought cold, barren and good lor Nothing, 
arc now turned into Arable Land; and fo far improved by Lime and Inclolures, that what 
was not worth above One Shilling an Acre, is now become worth 'Twenty. And after ha- 
ving laid this, I think 1 need not add any thing farther to recommend the Ulc of Lime, 
although it fliould be fetched eight or ten Miles off. 
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Of ChalkL 



WHEN I fpcak of Chalk here, I mention it not as a Land itfelf to be improved, 
but as a fupcrinduccd Soil and Manure for other Land of a contrary Nature. 
There are feveral forts of Chalk for feveral Ufes : Some are lo hard and fo little apt to dit 
iblve, that they are by no means proper for Land, till burnt into Lime 5 the excellent 
Virtues and Properties whereof you have already heard. However, there are other, an4 
thofe the more general forts, that are more unftuous and foluble 5 which being laid crude 
on Lands, either Palture or Tillage, when once diflblved by Frofts and Rains, caufc great 
Fertility ; cfpecially on fuch Lands as are apt to lofe the Riches of Dungs laid on them, 
and to forget in a little time that they have had any kind and indulgent Benefa&or. Hem 
Chalk is of excellent Ufe to drive away fuch Ingratitude, having a retentive Quality to 
enclofe and flay the Salts. According to which Obfervation it hath been alfo found, that 
if Land, which is chalked, is not at the (am e time kept in Heart by a mixture of Dung, 
it will receive but little Benefit by repeated Chalking : So that tho' for a time it may 
make the Tenant rich, yet it may fo happen that it will make the Lanlord poor. For 
which Reafon, the moil approved Pra&ice for a lafting Succels, is to mix a convenient 
Quantity of rich Earth, or Dungs of Animals, or Vegetables, laying all together up in 
Heaps to ferment and incorporate. One Load of Chalk to two Loads of Dung, or other 
rich Earth, is a much better and more lafting Manure than Dung alone ; efpecially for all 
cold, four, gravelly Land, where it will caufe an abundant Fertility. On Tillage it will 
produce incredible Crops of Corn for ieveral Years together, if about twenty Loads of 
the aforefaid Compolition be laid on an Acre ; and when the Time of Tillage is expired, 
twenty or thirty Load of Chalk alone will do Wonders upon an Acre of Meadow or Pa- 
fture j having with it that lingular good Quality of fweetening the Grafs, thereby caufing 
all forts of Cattle to thrive and grow fat fpeedily, as well as Cows to give fweet and thick 
Milk. 

Mr. Mortimer tells us of a good faving way of digging Chalk in Kent, which it may not 
be amils to inform the Reader of, viz. where they dig it on the fides of Hills, they un- 
dermine the Bottom of the Chalk fo far as they would have it fall and upon the Top, 
fo far as they have undermined the Bottom, they dig a fmall Trench, which they fill 
with Water > which in about a Night's Time will foak to the Bottom, and caufe a Flake 
from Top to Bottom to fall the Breadth of the Place undermined ; which faves a great 
deal of Labour and Danger : But as Chalk in moft Places lieth a great Depth under the 
Earth, there they commonly dig for it in the fame manner as the Miners carry on the 
Shafts of their Mines, and draw it up with Buckets. 

N. B. What hath been faid above concerning the Nature of Chalk, and its Ufe for 
Improvement of Land, may be applied alfo to moft forts of rich Clays, fuch cfpecially as 
are apt to fall when well foaked with Rain. And if they arc ufed with D Here t ion, and 
in the abovefaid Proportion laid on Land of a quite contrary Nature, they will produce 
much the fame dclircable Improvements 5 which yet will be better underftood, when I 
have fpokc fomcthing more particularly of the Nature of Clay and clayey Land. 



Of Clay, and Clayey Land. 

CL A Y is one of the forts of Earths that is ufeful for a great many Purpofcs relating 
both to Husbandry and Trade. And of Clay there arc vaft Varieties, as they are 
mixed with various Proportions of Sand or other Matter : A Lift of fomc of which is 
to be found in the Philofophical Ttanfaftiom j and is as follows. 

Fullers Earth. Ycllowifli, at Jhickhill in Northamptonjlrirc ; and under the Yorkfoire 
Woolds : Brown, about J Jail if ax : White, in Derbyflnre Lead- Mines : Boli, in Cleveland, 
at Lmton upon I'Vharf : Pale yellow, in the Marlc-pit at Ripley: Cow-fhot Clay, or the 
Soap-Scale lying in Coal-Mines : A dark blue Clay, or Marie, at Tolthorp, JJarJh and 
Du]ly when dry. Creta, fo called, or the Milk White Clay of the JJlc of JVight : The 
Potters pale yellow Clay of IVakefield Moor : The blue Clay of Jitdlingbrookc Pottery in 
. J Jncohijhire : A blue Clay in Jitigthorp Jkck, and at Tehertoft in Northampton/hire j in 
which the sljlroites arc louncl : Yellow Clay, in the Seams of the Red-Sand Rock at 
JVilbro : Fine Red Clay, in Red-Sand Rock, at Bilbro and Rippou : A foil Chalky blue 

Clay, and a (bli Chalky red Clay, at Butlercrain, Stoncy when dry : A Red Stone Clay, in 

() the 
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the Banks of Wbitcav Beck, near Leppington and at Houfam : A Blue Stone Clay, at the 
lame Places : Clunch, a White Stone Clay in CambridgeJIwe, mint with round Sand or Peb- 
ble : The yellow Loam of Skipwlth Moor, Torkjhire : A Red Sandy Clay in the Right- 
hand Bank of the Road beyond Collingham, near the Lime- Kilns: A Red Sandy Clay in 
the Red- Sand Rock near Rippon, with flat or thin Sand, glittering with Mica : Crouch 
White Clay in Derby/hire, of which the Glafe Pots are made at Nottingham : Grey, or 
Blueiih Tabacco-Pipe Oay at Haltifax : A Red Clay in the Red-Sand Rock at Rother- 
ham. 

This List of CLAYS amounts to two and twenty forts 5 and doubtlefs there arc 
many others in this Kingdom. The Clay moft defireable for the Husbandman's Ufe, has 
in it about a fourth part of fine Sand, with a little Quantity of Salt j being an jilkali i 
endued with fomc Particles of Iron, which may be drawn forth by the Load- (tone. Se- 
veral Chymirts allow the Moifture of all Earths to be compofed of the Spirit of the Air 
about the Place it is found 3 and fo, as it fucks in the Rain, Snow, or Dew, it fucks in 
all that can be carried with them $ and from thence, by Chymical Art, may fuch Mat- 
ter be extracted : Although it is probable, that the ftiffer the Clay is, the left it receives 
from the Air becaufe in a great meafure it refills the Penetration of Water, which with 
the Clofencis of it, that hinders in fome meafure the growing of Plants through, may 
be the Reafon of its tending fo much to Barrennels. But the more it is mixt with Sand, 
or other Matter that keeps it afundcr, (except in too great a Quantity) the more Nitre it 
receives, and is the more fruitful. 

Exceeding thick Clay is word for the Husbandman ; but that mixed, with Sand, black 
Mould, or other Earth, in fuch a degree of StiflFnefs as to bear Wheat, Barley, Beans, or 
other hard Corn, I take to be good Land, for it will dtflblve and receive the Rains and 
Nitre 3 fuch is Hazle-Mould, which is chiefly a Compofition of Clay and black Mould j 
and this is of fuch a Temper as to be tolerably good for moft forts of Corn : But as it 
tends more to Clay, it is fitter for the hardell Corn, as is the black Mould or Sand for the 
lighter j and if it be in Exrremes, it mult be mended by Superinduclions. 

The Culture of that Land which tends mod towards Clay, and is called Clay-Ground, 
fhould be agreeable to the Practice of Staffordjhire, Northamptonjhire, and Lcicejlerjhire ; where 
they keep it (iP it lies in a Common Field) always in Tillage, fowing it two Years, and let- 
ting it lie fallow the third. They lay it in Ridges, or other wife, according to the Temper 
of their Land $ and make their Fallows towards the latter End of March, or Beginning 
of Jpril, a little before the fecond Ploughing, which is commonly about the Middle of 
June. It isr manured generally with Cow or Horfe-Dung, unlefs when folded with Sheep * 
then it is immediately fpread, and caft under Furrow with the Plough, left the Rain and 
Sun fhould weaken it. About the latter End of <duguft it is ploughed again to kill the 
Weeds, and turn up the Manure, that fo they may return it again to their Seed at the 
laft Ploughing, when they fow, which is ufually the Week before or after Michaelmas. 

The Land thus prepared is lbwn with Wheat, &c. as directed under Ploughing and Solv- 
ing: But if Clay or light Land be incloted, they are capable of Improvement by Marie, 
cfpecially Salt-Marie, which with Rain runs like Lime, and never binds the iliffeft Clay, but 
loofeneth, fo that after eight or nine Crops it yields good Grafs : Whereas Clay- Marie fo binds 
the Surface, that though there will be (even or eight Crops of Corn, yet the Ground is ill 
difpofed for Graft, unlets well manured with Muck and Lime mixed 3 which fomc lay on a 
Fallow, others when they plough for Corn j cither Way it will produce two or three 
Crops more, and ib mend the binding Quality of the Marie, that ihe Land will yield 11s 
good Grafs as if otherwife improved. If Clay be mixed with Gravel or Sand (which is 
not often very rich) it hath much the fame Tillage as Clay and light Mould j but it is 
ufually fown with what is called Muncorn, or Mifcellane, in the Place of Wheat. 

By what hath been faid, it may cafily be perceived that Clay laid on iandy Ground 
makes a great Improvement : And barren Clays may be much more improved by Sea- 
Sand, when managed as follows: The Land mult be well ploughed and hacked, and 
have fixty or eighty Dulhcls of Sea-Sand on every Acre, well fpread and mixed among 
it ; and after that at lealt forty or fifty Bufhels of Lime as well mixed ; and then good 
llore of Ox, Cow, or Hnrfc-Dung, rotted Straw, Mud of Lakes, £srV. which is to be 
done between the Beginning of May and the End of. September. In Oclober this Land 
fhould be ploughed again deeper than before, and alio hacked and harrowed to have it 
line* which clone, it mull be plentifully fown with the bell Wheat for the fir II; two 
Years j and the next (by a holding of Sheep) with Barley j the next three Years with 
Oats > and the icvcnlh it may be lown with GaidcivPcalc or Beans , aiVcr which, if laid 
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down, it will yield good Graft. In Places where Sea- Sand cannot be gotten, Liming is 
good Husbandry, with the (owing of two Bufhels of dry Bay-Salt ; as alfo Brining and 
Liming the Seed. 

Mr. Evelyn gives feveral Accounts of Clays, all tenacious of Water on the Surface, 
where it ftignatrfs and chills the Plant ; and in dry Seafons it hardens with the Sun and 
W4hd fb that moft Clays of themfelves are pernicious and untra£fcable. The Blue, 
White, and Red Clay, if ftrong, are to be fure all unkind 5 the ftony and loofer fometimes 
tolerable j but the light Brick Earth will do very well with moil Fruit-Trees. 6ut un- 
mixed Clay is rightly enough called a curft Step-Dame to almoft all Vegetation 5 having 
few or no Paflages for the receiving of Nourifhing Showers, or Expanfion of the Roots, 
and at the fame time clofing and fixing the earthy Particles proper for Vegetation. The 
white and blue Clay (commonly the belt Pafture) arc wprft for Wood ; but the Oak will 
profper in it, and for Toughnefs is to be preferred j for Chaucer's great Oak grew in a 
gravelly Clay, moiftened with fmall and frequent Springs. It is by all allowed, that the 
Fir, Pine, Pitch-Tree will thrive mainly in a clayey Soil : But Forcft-Trees ought to be 
let near the Surface in the moift Clays. 

For mending of ftubborn Clays, Laxatives are prefcribed, fuch as Sand, Gravel, Saw- 
Dufr, Marie and Chalk j bur, above all, Sea-Sand and Burning. Many commend Rotten 
Wood, and Soot, and Rubbifh of Brick and Lime-ftones to be laid at Bottom, with 
Compofls of Dung on the Top : By digging of deep Trenches in Grafs-Ground, it will 
be a great Improvement of a clayey Soil j for this Land ought to lie dry for Graft. And 
befides what 1 elates to Culture, Clay is very ufeful in fuch light Grounds where Ponds are 
wanting, and the Water finks all away. Here, if Clay be well rammed, and upon that a 
good Pitching of Stones be laid, Water may be preferved to good Purpofe. 

As to Tobacco-Pipe Clay, a good fort of it is gotten at Northampton^ at a Place near 
Pool in Dorfet/hirc, and in the Jjle of Wight 5 where it is dug in fquare Pieces of the big- 
nefs of about half a Hundred Weight each 5 from thence it is brought to London^ and 
fold at about Twenty Shillings the Tun. This Clay, while green or frefh, feels fat and 
flippery, like Soap, and gliitens 3 it will fetch out Greafe like Fullers Earth ; and being 
dried before worked, and afterwards watered, it will work like Pafte, from which are 
taken Pieces big enough to make Pipes, &c. 

Clay is the ufual Wrapper (mixed with Horfe-Dung and Water) for Trees grafted. It 
makes Walls for Houies, for the poorer fort of People, being well tempered and mixed 
with Straw. When Coals have been dear, Lumps of Clay, mixed with the fmalleft Coal, 
have been tiled for Fewel 5 and by help of Fire it makes a great many good Manufactures. 

If Clay be laid on dry to any Wound or Ulcer, it will fuck up fome of the Moilture, 
and with it fome foul Matter will (tick, and be taken off* and Co the drier and cooler the 
Wound or Ulcer is, the fooncr it will heal. 



Marle, its Improvement of Lands. 

MARL E is not improperly called the Ointment of the Earth : For it is a flippery 
fort of Earth, like Caftile-Saap to the outward Touch, and will crumble or dil- 

folve. 

We are told of five forts of Marie ; the Cowfhut Marie, Stone or Shale Marie, Peat 
or Delving Marie, Clay Marie, and Steel Marie j the great Advantages of all which arc 
very obvious and rational. 

Mr. Evelyn^ in his Philofophical Difiourfc of Earthy (ays, Marie is commonly met with 
and taken out of Pits at fcveral Depths, and is of divers Colours, Red, PFhitc^ Grcy^ Bluet 
all unctuous, of a flippery Nature: The belt is moil pure and unmixed, for it (boner re- 
lents after a Shower, and when dried flackcns, and crumbles into Dull, without grow- 
ing hard again. 

Marie is of excellent Ufe to fix light Sand and dry Grounds : Some are for the White 
and Grey, and others the Blue and Red, according as it is more or lefs apt to rcfolvc af- 
ter wetting y but it is to be obierved, that neither of them difcovcr their Virtue till after 
live (li ft Year. It docs incomparably well on Pailurcs* and fome, if right mixed, on Ara- 
ble. But it has been difputcd, whether Marie has any fertilizing Qualities of iilelfi be- 
eauie it doth not fend forth the lirlt Year: But without doubt its lying a Year above 
Ground, and being calcined by the Sun, makes it a fit Recipient for the Nitre of the 
Air, which is judged to be one great Caufe of Fertility, 
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We arc told, that at Dunhead St. Andrews, their White Marie for (even or eight Years- 
bringeth great Profit, and feven Years more it will do the fame with Sheepfold and Fod- 
dering, £5? e. but after twenty Years it hath been weakly reckoned ill for the Soil $ al- 
though repeated Praftice contradifts it. 

It is the Pra&ice of forac to burn Marie as Lime > and fo ufed, it is thought, it much 
improves the Land : For three good Crops may be had from a Marling, viz. Wheat, 
Peafe, and Wheat again. It is ulual to lay Three Hundred Loads on an Acre raw > but 
Sixty Loads when burnt will do : And it is obfervable, burnt Marie makes mighty fweet 
Feed for Cattle. 

Lay Marie out in the beginning of Winter, and it clofes like Clay, if the Wet take 
it but Dung, and Soil, or Lime, cures it again. I take this to be a farther Argument 
for Nitre, and that what we lay on Land is chiefly to receive it j for you fee when it is 
firft filled with Wet, there is no room for Nitre y but when it is warmed by Dung, 
that caufes a Ferment, and it grows drier 9 then it is good again. 

The Signs of blue Marie is, when in Ditches, Highways, &?<r. in fair Weather the 
Ground is candied like a white Froft, which is the Nitre in the Marie, and what proper- 
ly (peaking makes it fo fruitful 5 and its only Quality is reckoned to be the chief Caufe of 
its contracting fo much of the Salt or Nitre of the Air : For which Reafon moft think, 
the longer it is expofed to the Air the better ; which juftifies the Practice of thofe who 
lay it on Grafs- Ground three or four Years before they admit the Plough, and then alfo 
take care not to plough above an Inch into the natural Soil, left: it be buried or work too 
much downwards, as it is very apt to do j though not fo much as Lime. 

There are feveral Ways of discovering and diftinguifhing Maries, and their Goodnefs : 
But their being luch great Varieties, to give any one general certain Rule, is hardly pot 
fible. Its oily un&uous flippery Nature, difcoverable by the Touch, is a very good Indi- 
cation of a right fort, efpecially if it be pure and unmixt, and will diflblve in Water. 
However, thofe which are not unmixt, and arc of a hard Nature when firft dug, are not 
to be reje£ted ; becaufe Froft, Rain and Sun-lhine will diflblve them, and difcover their 
good and fertilizing Qualities. There are few Counties in England deftitute of it : But 
happy are they who have Land near it, wanting to be improved. Amongft the reft of 
the Riches of the Biflioprick of Durham, this alio is found in many Places in great abun- 
dance, efpecially at or near the Lime-ftone Quarries : And although the Husbandmen do 
not generally come into this Improvement, tor want of a right Knowledge > yet it is 
hardly credible to report what Wonders it will do when rightly adjufted and proportion- 
ed. For herein indeed lieth the great Myftery and the chief Advantage, to fuit the Land 
and the Marie together. Neither can there herein be given any other more certain and ge- 
neral Rule than this, That Contrarieties being the Principles on which the Improvements 
in Vegetation are founded y Marie being of a cooling, binding and faddening Nature, all 
light) open and warm Land is a fit Recipient for it j and fo, on the contrary, moft forts of 
Clay being in their own Nature cold and bindings will be rather prejudiced by it : Though 
even in this Confederation the Nature both of the Clays and the Maries ought to be well 
undcrftood before their Mixture be rejected. Therefore, upon the whole, in (lend of 
giving more general Rules, which would admit of great Exceptions, I would advifc Trials 
and Experiments in fmall Quantities. Try a Load or two upon each particular fort of 
Soil you have, and in different Proportions , and according to the Succcfs from your Judg- 
ment and your Practice : And by this means you will foon difcover better and furcr Rules, 
by which to know the Riches and Profit of Marie, than can be afforded by any Realign- 
ing or Philofophical Diflcrtation. 

1 have already oblervcd, that light, landy and gravelly Soils arc fittcft for the heavy 
Nature of Marie \ but yet, 1 believe, the great ell Difficulty relating to Clays would be 
removed, if the Land lay perfedtly dry. However, all mixed Soils, be they never fo poor 
and not apt to be floated, will receive unqucftionablc Benefit. It may be laid on, cither 
before or after Winter y and as to the Proportion or Quantity, it is better to err in laying 
too little than too much. The common Prafticc is from two Hundred to four Hundred 
Load to an Acre : But as its Nature is fomcthing like that of Lime, to work downwards ; 
if the Field lie on a (lope, the bell way is to lay the grcateft Part on the grcatcft Eleva- 
tion. From hence, however, it will be cafily gathered, that the moft defircable Situation 
for Marie, is a Flat, or Ibmctlnng near it. When ftuch Land is marled with Difcrction, 
or with a Judgment formed from Experience, you may behold it as vallly improved for 
at lcaft Thirty Years. Only it is to be noted, that if you keep it in Tillage and Paiture 
interchangeably, (which is indeed moft ad vi (cable) you mull give it a fprinkling of Dung 
for every Crop of Wheat 5 and this will keep the Land in a perfeft State of Health, 
and help to loolcn the binding Quality of the Marie. R 1.0 on, 
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Blood, its Ufe in Improvement of Land, &c- 

LOOD is ufeful to many Purpofes. At the Wycbes in Chejhire, the Salt is purified 
with Blood 5 I prefume, for the fame Reafon, we purify other Matters with Whites 
of Eggs. But what is to our prcfent Purpole, is, that Blood is an excellent Dung, 
having in itfelf all the Principles of Fertility, becaufe 'tis alkalous, as we fee by Spirit of 
Blood s and imbibes the Nitre, as indeed all Animal Subftances will. Mr. Evelyn, in his 
Philofophical Difcourfe of Earth, fays, Blood is an excellent Mixture almoft with any Soil, 
even where Fruits are planted, efpecially Mural ; and of great Advantage to the Grape, 
poured about the Roots diluted. He tells us, that after the Battle of Badnum in Devon- 
fare, the Blood of the Slain did fo fertilize the Fields, where Corn had been fown a little 
before, that the Year following produced fo extraordinary a Crop, as moft of the Wheat- 
Stalks bare from two to fourteen Ears. The Owner, by Reafon of its treading, thought 
to have re-fown the Land, but was ditfiiaded from it, and it happened as above. Mr. 
Evelyn alio fays, that Lime tempered with Blood extraordinarily improves its fertilizing 
Quality 5 and this is caus'd, I prefume by its fpiritous Nature.- 

It is generally thought that the old Walls, fo remarkable for their impenetrable Hard- 
nefs, have had their Mortar fix'd up with Both - y the Gluinefs whereof has fo well held 
it together, ns it hath grown into a Stone. Some, when they have falted Beef, and bar- 
rel'd it up, will rub the Joinings at each End with Blood j and when it is dry, it will 
lerve as Rofin to keep the VefTel tight and free from Air. 

Blood makes very good Medicines j and from it may be drawn Spirits, Oil, &c. like 
thofe of Hartlhorn : And it is not doubted but it will make good Oil of Afper, to catch 
Fifh with. 

Since then the Blood of all forts of Animals in its Nature, and for outward Applications, 
is fo ufeful to Mankind 5 what pity is it (fay many learned and good Divines) that- any 
Portion or it fhould be walled in hightening an unnatural Savour to Meats and Sauces, 
whillr. they lee a Prohibition appearing with, and carrying fuch a Face of Authority, as 
* Scripture, Councils, Canons, Fathers, Imperial Conllitutions, and univerfal Practice, un- 
lefs in thefe Weilcrn Parts of the World. 

Modefty, and a becoming Deference to the Opinion and Practice of good and great 
Men, more learned and wifcr than my felf, readily rcftrain me from interpofing or calling 
in queftion the Judgment ot Thole, who juftify their Practice, and the Indulgence, from 
thole general Words of our Saviour, (Matth. xv. 11.) I (hall therefore only call in the 
modeft Oblcrvations of my learned and often cited Author, Mr. Evelyn, who exprcfles 
himfelf f " In wonder how it happened, that fo ftri<5t, fo folcmn, and famous a S.-nftion, 
4t not upon a ceremonial Account, but (as fome affirm) a moral, and perpetual from Noah, 
<c to whom the Conccflion of eating Flcfli was granted, and that of Blood forbidden, 
44 fhould not to this Day be once revoked j and whilll there alio feem to lie fairer Proofs 
46 than for moll other Controvcrfics agitated among Chrillians, fhould be fo generally 
44 forgotten, and give Place to fo many other impertinent Difputcs and Cavils about fu- 
u pcdHtious Fopperies, which frequently end in Blood and cutting of Throats. As 
4C to the Reafon of this Prohibition, (its favouring o\ Cruelty excepted > and that by 
4C Galen, and other experienced Phyficians, the eating of Blood is condemned as unvvholc- 
4fi fome, caufing Indigcllions and ( )bih*u£fcions j) if a pofitivc Command of Almighty God 
4C were not enough, it lecms fufliciently intimated, becaufe Blood was the Vehicle of the 
4C Life and Animal Soul of the Creature j lor what other mylterious Caulc, as happily 
4C its being always dedicated to expiatory Sacrifices, &c. it is not for Us to enquire. It 
44 is laid, that Juflin Martyr being asked, why the Chiiflians of his Time were permitted 
44 the Eating of Fleih and not the Blood, readily anfwered j 'That God might difl ingnijb 
44 them from Bcajls, which cat them both together. It is likewife urged, that by the Apo- 
44 Unheal Synod, (when the red of the Jcwi/h Ceremonies and Types were aboliflicd) this 
44 Prohibition was mentioned as a Thing § neccflary, and ranked with Idolatry, which 
44 was not to be local or temporary, but univerlally enjoyned to converted Strangers and 
44 Profelytes, as well as Jews ; Nor could the Scandal of negle&ing to oblervc it concern 
" them alone, alter lo many Ages as it was and Hill is in continual Ule, and thole who 
44 tranigivflcd (o leveiely punilhcd, as by an Imperial Law to be feourged to Blood and 
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c< Bone. Indeed, fo terrible was the Interdiction, that Idolatry excepted (which was alfb 

" and perpetual) nothing in Scripture feems to be more exprefs. But this by the 
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Urines for Improvement of Land, &c. 



FO R Improvement of Land, Mr. John Woolridge, in his Syftema Agriculture tells us, 
that the Dutch carefully preferve their Urine to enrich their Ground. Columella fays, 
old Urine is excellent for the. Roots of Trees * that a Woman near Canterbury faved her 
Cows Urine to fprinklc on her Meadow, which at firft made the Grafs look yellow, but 
afterwards it grew wonderfully > and that Man's Urine is of great Ufe for the fame pur- 
pofe. 

And without doubt, notwithstanding what fome Writers fay to the contrary, it is of 
very great Service. The Obfervation of its poifonous Nature, and its mortifying Trees 
and Plants where it falls, is what has brought it into difrepute with fome. But that is 
only the indifcreet ufe of it, by the Application of too great a Quantity, that makes it 
noxious > for even Dung itfclf will have the fame Effect for a time, where it is laid too 
thick. Therefore to make it anfwer the Ends of Vegetation, it fhould always be dif* 
creetly mixed with Earth or Dung, before it is applied : For as it is alkalous, like Lime 
and Dung, it imbibes the aerial Nitre* and the ftaler it is, it is more impregnated, and of 
greater Ufe, as it is with rotten Dung. And this may be conceived, if we confider how 
Salts will encreafe with the Air : for Salt and Tartar, if not kept very dry, will melt j 
and the ingenious Dr. Gould has proved, that Oil of Vitriol, if left open to the free Air, 
will encreafe in Quantity. 

Dr. Plot, in his Natural Hi/lory of Stajfordfbire, and Mr. Evelyn, in his Pbilofophical Dif- 
courfe of Earth, in divers Places, commend Urine > and, I think, for Improvement of 
Land (if rightly managed) it hardly has its Equal. The Salt of Urine is of the fame Na- 
ture with Pot-Afh. They ufe a great deal of Urine in the making of Allom 5 the bell is 
that which comes from poor labouring People, who drink little itrong Drink : And it is 
obferved, that thofe yield moft Salt, who wafh their Bodies with Drink leaft. 

Urine feems much to agree with Tartarous Lees : Not only becaufe Urine is a Lee 
made of Vegetables in the Bodies of Animals 5 nor becaufe in the Receptacles of Urines, 
Tartarous Stones are bred, like as in VefTels of Wine j nor becaufe Urine difchargeth and 
nbateth Colours, as Lees of Tartar, or the diflblved Salts of Tartar, do j but becaufe Tar- 
tar nnd Sulphur Lees do colour the Superficies of Silver, as Urines. And the Difference 
I make between Urine and Tartarous Lees, is only this, that the Salts of both fcem by 

their Effects in Dying in a manner the fame j yet Urine is made and confifts of Salt and 
Sulphur both. 

The ftale Urine, or old Mud of Pifling-Places, will colour a well fcourcd Piece of Sil- 
ver into a golden Colour : And Urine fermented and diitilled at the Flame of a Lamp, 
(by which are produced a Volatile urinous Salt and a Water,) has ftrange Effects: The 
Fluid is fuch, that if the Hands and Face arc rubbed with it, and then the Party goes into 
a dark Place, he will look as if he was on Fire y and the Solid, though you can take it in 
your Hand, yet if you hold it long, it will burn you ; wherefore it is kept in Water : But 
rub a Piece of this on Paper, it will fet it on Fire - y and if you write with it on Paper, 
nothing is feen 3 but carry it into a dark Room, and then you may plainly read it, and the 
Letters look as if they were Flame, but the Paper will not be burnt. This was very fur- 
prifing till it was commonly known. 

Where fo great Improvements arc expected and found from the Folding of Sheep on 
Ridges of Land for Wheat and Barley 5 thofe who have made nice Obfervations, attribute 
more of the Riches to the Salts of the Urine of the Sheep, than of their Dung j and ac- 
cordingly contrive, if poflible, that their Sheep fliall have accefs to Water-, for thoueh 
they will live and thrive too ivi 
of the Land by Urine is much m 

From Urine are drawn divcrs^Mcdicincs, and moft fecm to be of the Nature of Spirit 
of Hartfliorn. It is of itfclf a good Medicine, both outward and inward} for it is often 




ufed 
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the dune 

of Pain. 



with Succefs for the Itch, and other cutaneous Diftempcrs : It is re 
Tumours, and cure Gangrccns and fore Eyes, by i;ealon of its voln 
ame realbn it helps Tertians, Dropfies, Jaundice, Stone, Griping*, 



ported, it will dif- 
icilc Salt j and for 
and molt Difeuics 



Urine is ufed among the Dyers * and in blue Vats it is made ufe of inflcad of Lime. 
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Digging, its Improvement in Husbandry. 

* * 

SOME are of Opinion*, that Digging of Land is preferable to the Plough ; for by 
that means it is all deep enough, and you may have a great deal of freflx Mould, and 
can without Clods have it as fine and fmooth as you will * neither is the Expence of it 
fo grcxt as fome Perfons may think, it being done about London (as I am told) for Two- 
pence the Rod, or four Nobles the Acre j but I do not fuppofe it to be new Ground. 

If it be thus 5 what is the extraordinary Charge of Digging, fc5V. may well-nigh be 
(aved in the Seed j and it may be managed fo as better to be preferved from Birds or Ver- 
min, and then you have the Goodnefs of the Soil into the Bargain. I have feen a great 
deal of Digging for Beans and Roots in Common- Fields, on both fides of Ebbijham in Sur- 
rey* and other Places in Berk/hire; but yet I find the Gardeners near London love the 
Plough, and when their Land is well ploughed, they employ Men to hoe little crofs Fur- 
rows to lay Beans, or trill Peafe in, and fo with the Hoe again cover them. And why 

may not it be thus with Wheat ? w m JT -t T r 

The Hoe at all times will clear the Weeds, and fupply the Grain with good Larth. If 
Land be {hallow, I prefume it may be worth while to lay one Part of the Land upon the 
other, and there fet> which, in fmall Quantities, is eafiiy tried. 

Mr. Worlidge gives an Account, how that deep Ploughing may be as good as Digging j 
and quotes Mr. Plat,, by that Management, to have a great increaie of Corn. And Mr, 
Houghton advifes the Country Farmers, to fend their Sons they defign to breed in their own 
Way, to live a Year or two with the Husbandmen about London, that are partly Gar- 
deners and partly Ploughmen, or at leail to take fome Servants that have been thus bred. 
By this means they will be more acquainted with the Advantages both of Digging and 

Soiling their Lands. . 

The true Reafon, I take it, why digging for Improvement of Land is not more practi- 
fed about London, where no Diligence and Indunry is wanting, is, becaufe there is no 
want of Dung j which, by frequent Repetitions, effeaually cures Sterility, and makes 
the molt barren Soil to produce Wonders : Infomuch that you fhall feldom fee any Land 
(efpecially near the Navigation) within five Miles of London, to lye fallow. They only 
Plough, and Dung, and Sow, and every Year change their Crop j from Wheat to Barley, 
from Barley ro Peafe and Beans, and fo Wheat again 5 ftill keeping the Dung-Cart going, 
becaufe they have enough. But when once you are removed from the near and imme- 
diate Influence of fuch Treafures, I cannot but think (if the Soil be any whit deep and 
good, a Spade and half, for inftance, or two Spade deep) it is an excellent piece of good 
Husbandry to get near as deep again as the Plough with the Spade, and fo dig or trench 
the whole Field over ; thereby throwing down that which is worn out to the Bottom, 
and raifing up a new and frclh Soil, which may lall four or five Crops together, with- 
out any other Advantage but continual (tirring. This is no barren Theory or Notion - 9 
but the Ufc and Advantage thereof is fupported by Praftice and Experience } and it has 
been found, that the Charge, as above, is fufficicntly repaid and even doubled by the 
(living of Manure, and Ploughing, and a third part of the Seed. 

But where the Soil is (hallow, and nothing but cither a barren Clay, Gravel, band or 
Rocky Subflancc below where the Plough goesj there indeed it is very ill Husbandry to 
go deeper, either with the Plough or Spade, to fetch up a hungry Soil worfc than the 
Surface. Reafon and Forcfight therefore mull always govern. But where the boil is 
good eighteen or twenty Inches deep, there it is the Husbandman's Intcreit, and it (hould 
be his Care, once in Twenty Years to dig his Tillage for all fort of Grain ; and I need 
not fay how much flrongcr the Reafon is, if he intends to fow Carrots or Parfmps tor his 
own Ufc, or the fatting of his Hogs. 
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Concerning the feveral Sorts of CORN or GRAIN generally [own 
in England, viz- Wheat, Barley, Rye, Beans and Peafe, istc. 
with the proper Methods for their Cultivation and Increafe. 



Of Wheat. 

I Begin with Wheat? as the King of Grains, and the Pride of the Farmers Harveft, 
there being not any Grain in Europe more univerfally ufeful and neceflary than Wheat z, 
which is never more ienfibly felt and underftood, than when there proves a general 

Failure in the Crop. 

There are obferved in England to be (even or eight forts of Wheat, (r.) The Egg- 
(hell Wheat, reckoned belt tor light Lands, and to be mixed with Rye for Maflen , it 
being early ripe, (z.) The Double-eared Wheat, much fown in Effex 7 and profpers in a 
heavy Clay or a loamy Soil. (3.) The Red, or Kcntifi Wheat, much fown in tJertjordJbire y 
and is fometimes found with Awns or Beards. (4.) The Great-bearded Wheat, which 
thrives well on a heavy Clay, (f.) The Pollard Wheat. (6.) The Grey Wheat. (7.) 
The Flaxen, or Lammas Wheat. There are alfo many other Names given to fome other 
forts 5 as the Ograve, the Chiltern, the Turkey, the Saracins : But it is uncertain, whether 
there be any other real Difference between many of the forts, but what the different Na- 
ture of the Soil and Climate affords. But however, this is certain, that all of them are 
good and ufeful, affording to Mankind great Relief and Support^ well anlwering the gene- 
ral Character of being the Staff of Life. 

Wheat grows in aimoft all Countries of the World, and loves a Soil that is rather dry 
than too moift ; and yet rather ftiff than too light ; where it flourifhes greatly if well and 
(eafonably cultivated. Neither a very rich, nor yet a very poor Soil, is beft for Wheat 
in general y for the lajl yields but poor Corn, and the firfi will run all to Straw ; as hath 
been fufficicntly experienced in the Weft-Indies, where fome Straws have grown to the 
Heighth of a Spear or Pike: Wherefore the Husbandmen, both ancient and modern, are 
wont to cat down their too rank Corn in the Spring with Cattle, when young, before 

it ears. _ 

A mixture of Clay and black Mould, commonly called Hazel-Mould or Brick-Harth, is 
the beft and moll agreeable. But yet the red Lammas or Bearded Wheat, will do Angu- 
larly well on the molt llrong ftiff Clay, or coldclt Land -> only the colder it is, it is fo 
much the longer a ripening j which in cold wet Summers, and a far Northern or elevated 
Situation, is a Circumllancc that ought to be confide) cd. All the forts of Wheat are 
commonly fowed after a Summer's Fallow, when the Land has been ploughed and turned 
up to the Sun and Weather four times y though for Peafe, Beans, and Oats, it is lcldom 
ploughed more than once : The Realbn whereof is, becaule the Ground was In well pre- 
pared the Year before for Wheat, and the Nitre is not yet fpeni . Hut without doubt, 
if the Wheat-Stubble be ploughed in to lot or burnt, and alter fome time ploughed, 
the Husbandman would not loie his Labour ; for the A flies of the Straw will fuck in the 
Nitre, and fo will the Straw when rotted. And this L take to be the chief Ufc of all 
Dungs j which as they are more or lcis receptive? lb they are better or worlc lor Land. 

Wheat is commonly low 11 in Autumn, and better in a wet Scaion than a very dry one j 
and it may he either earlier or later, as the Nature of 1 lie Land and the Situation of the 
Place require. It is fown in various Ibrts of Lands, and in diflcrcnr Methods - y fometimes 
in Inclolures, and more often in Open and Champion Fields: Only it hath by fome been 
obferved, that what is fown in Inclofures or Lands flickered, is more I Lib j eft to Mi Mew •, 
which is attributed to the want of a free and open Air. Hut J am apt to think, there is 
not much Weight to be laid upon the Obfcrvaiioii. 
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The Method of preparing . Wheat for Sowing, I have already laid down. I am here 
only to cake notice, chat two Bufhelsis the common Quantum for an Acre* though where 
the Land is very rich, lefs will doj and if it is very poor, fomething more muft be added. 
There is alfo fome Confederation to be had to the Nature of the Seed y which if it is final 1 
will run further, but the larger Sorts fill the Hand with lels in Number, and confequently 
will not fpread fo fur 5 which is the reafon, that if the Land is not too ftrong and heavy, 
the fmalleft Seed is chofen. The Seeds-man here is to be put in mind, that he take great 
Care to fow the Seed, not in Heaps and Patches, but in an even regular Manner ; letting 
the Seed flip through his Fingers, and his fight Hand to keep exadt Pace with his left 
Foot. 

Sometimes the Wheat is lown immediately after Ploughing, aftd lb harrowed in. But 
this Method hath been found not fo well to fecure the Corn in hard Winters, or to de- 
fend it from exceflive Droughts in Summer, having not a fufficient Depth of Earth. And 
therefore the Rule now moil: generally prevails, to fow it before Ploughing, or as it is 
called Under- Furrow : Not fuffering the Harrow to come upon the Land, but leaving ic 
rough and full of Clots not over-big, to fecure the Wheat the better from exceflive cold 
Winds and Froftj itill remembering to keep open the Trenches to let out all itagnating 
Water, and to fhovel up the Lands- Ends clean, where the Clots or Earth have been drawn 
over them by the Plough. 

Sometimes Wheat has been fown in the Spring with great Succete, where the Soil is 
warm, and when the Summers have proved favourable. And tho' it is commonly faid and 
thought, that Wheat fown at that Time runs all to Straw $ yet that is in a great mealure 
a Mrttalce, and only happens in very wee Summers, when the Ears do not fill, nor the 
Corn well ripen. I remember a Friend of mine in Berk/hire told me, That after the great 
Froft in 1708 had killed all or moft of his Wheat fown in Autumn, he ploughed it up, 
and fowed it again in March-, which fuccecded fo well, and produced fo great an Increaie, 
that the Crop of Wheat, which fold the following Winter for Ten Shillings and Twelve 
Shillings a Bufhel, would have purchafed the Fee-Simple of the Land. 

Setting of Wheat, either with Sticks or other Inihuments contrived for more Expedi- 
tion, hath always a faving Advantage attending it ; for little more than a Gallon will ferve 
for a whole Acre. And in a dear Year, when Wheat is Ten Shillings a Buflicl, it may 
be eafily computed that the Farmer faves Seventeen Shillings and Six-pence in his Seed- 
Wheat for every Acre, which will doubly pay for the Jetting ttj even in' the ordinary Way, 
by Boys and Girls at Three-pence a Day. In Mr. Evcrard's Computation, each Grain 
ftiould be fown at ten Inches diftance 5 becaufe, if the Land is in Heart, it will fpread and 
tiller into many Stalks. 

Mr. Houghton tells us of one Grain of Wheat that had eighty Ear?, which contained 
above 4000 Grains 3 and computes that an Acre of Ground, enriched with the niccfl Hus- 
bandry, may produce z6* Quarters of Wheat. But he doth not fuppofe that all Grounds 
will produce alike, neither had he Faith enough to expedl to fee fo great and good Hus- 
bandry in any great Quantity. But he feemed fatisfied that any Land may be greatly im- 
proved j and that if fuch Things can be done in a little, the like, with the fame Land and 
the lame Management, may by Parity of Reafon be done at large. 

It hath been reckoned very good Husbandry in fome Places, to take a dry Scafon in 
March to run over the Wheat-Land with a light Harrow and one Horfe, a little to break 
the Clots, and to nourilh the Roots of the Corn with frcfli Mould, and to cover what the 
Winds and Winter- Froft may have left fomething bare; by which means the Corn is ob- 
ferved to gather and fpread the better, and will alfo be left in a Condition the better to 
admit the Scythe at the Scafon of mowing the Stubble; which is the Pra£ticc of moft 
Countries; that being reckoned better for Covering than Straw, both for their Ricks of 
Corn and their Houlcs. 

The Time of weeding Wheat is A/ay^ or the Beginning of June^ before it is cared ; 
and though it happen to be never fo full of Thirties, fcfr. yet you fhould carefully weed 
them out with a Hook at any Charge; for without that Charge and Pains little can be cx- 
pc&ed, and with it you will be doubly repayed. There is as much Reafon to be careful 
in not beginning to weed too loon, as in flaying too long : For an early Weeding oft- 
times requires a iccoud ; and a late one, without great Care, doth much harm, by means of 
treading and bruiling the Stalks. 

Towards j#ti:\u/I y the Wheat ripening and changing Colour, it ihould be carefully fecu- 
red from ('rows and Sparrows, the great linemies and Dcvourcrs of it, cfpccially near 
Hedges, lkloie it is quite or pcrfc£lly ripe and hard, fo as to (hake out of the Ear, it 
iUoultl be reaped ; that Method being obferved to make it of a finer Skin, and confequcnt- 
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ly more marketable: And it will quickly harden in the Sheaf and Stoukj which fliould 
generally be differed to Hand abroad Ten Days or a Fortnight. In which time, if mode- 
rate Rain Ihould come, it will only plump it, and two or three Days of dry Weather will 
mend it again. In many Places I have feen it pra&ifed with very good Reafon and Ad- 
vantage, viz. to make one or two Sheaves larger and longer than ordinary, which are dex- 
tcrouily applied to the Top of the Stouk, opening them in the middle, and letting the 
Ears hang downwards? by which means a great deal of Rain (if it fhould happen) will 
be fhot off, and the whole be kept dry. 

After this, it is either carried into the Barn, and there laid with the Ears inward, or 
( which is much the better, the more improved, and modern Pra&ice ) it is laid on Stacks 
or large round Cocks out of Doors, to be defended with Thatch on the Top. This lait 
Method, though varioufly pra£tifed in different Countries, yet is now by all univerfally 
agreed to be the bed, both for keeping the Corn dry, and prelerving it from Vermin. 
The want of which Knowledge put our Forefathers upon erecting thole vaft and collly 
Barns, now fupported and repaired at great Charge, and are in many Places left as (lately 
and empty Spectacles of the Indolence or Ignorance of former Ages. 

However, the Cuftom of Houfing the Corn in fome Places ft ill remains. For in Nor- 
folk^ and the Counties adjacent, they take this following Method. After the Barn is well 
aired, and the Floor covered with clean Wheat-Straw or Bavins, in the middle of every 
Bay is placed an empty Hogfheadj and the But-ends of the Sheaves of Corn, whether 
Wheat or Barley, are laid round it, and if Oats, unfheafed Barley or Peafe, they are trod 
clofc to ir, until the Corn reaches the Brim; and then the Hoglhead is pulled up higher 5 
and lb on till the Barn is full, that jufl the Hoglhead may be got our, which leaves a JVcll 
behind it to the very Bottom, called a JVeLl-Mow : Into which the Moifture and Sweat of 
the Corn gathers fb much, that whilft it is heating, no one can endure his Head over the 
Hole; and if a Moufe fall into it, it will fuffocate it. This Method (they fay) preferves 
the Corn tolerably well, efpecially if they obferve, after the Moifture is gone, to make the 
Barn as clofe as poffible. 

Where there are Barns already built and well repaired, this Practice may not be unad- 
vifeable. But without queftion, where Choice may prevail, ( one or two Bays at moll be- 
ing fufficient for Thrafhing ) fetting the Corn abroad in a well-fenced Place, is much bet- 
ter than houfing it. Efpecially if the ftill more improved Practice were admitted, viz. to 
make a ftrong framed Hovel fet upon either Stone-Polls with Caps, or wooden Polls, lined 
about in the middle feven or eight Inches deep: For this not only effectually prevents Mite 
from coming at the Grain, but iccures alfo the Bottom from being affected with the Damps 
of the Earth. 

Wheat, the drier it is, the more it weighs : And a Bufliel of dry Wheat ( if it be good 
and found) fhould weigh from 60 to 6*4 Pounds. If it be any way damaged, mixt or 
corrupted, it will not weigh above f4 or f6 Pounds. So that the Goodncfs or Badncft 
of Wheat may in great mcafure be difcovered by its Weight, and confequently its Value 
alfo. For tho' the Lightncfs of a Bulhcl of Wheat may be owing to its being mixt with 
Oats, or other Seed lighter than itfelf, and yet be good and dry ; yet that Mixture fo much 
diminiflies the Quantity of good Wheat, and confequently its Value. 



Of Barley. 

TP) A RL E Y is a moft ncccflluy and ufeful Grain, tho' too often made to minillcr to the 
JO worll Purpofe of Intemperance. For fuch is the Profulcncls, fiich the Ingratitude of 
the corrupt Part of Mankind, that what God gives as a Blefling to be uied with Modera- 
tion, they too often prodigally waflc in Excels, to the Abufe of Reafon, and to the Vio- 
lation of the Laws of God and Man. 

There is not a great deal of Difference oblcrvcd in this Grain. The moll remarkable 
Sorts arc four. 1. The Long-eared; mofl generally clleemed for all Ufes, and all forts of 
Land. 2. The Sprat or Fullum Barley, which, for rank Land is belt, becaufe it doth not 
run to Straw, as the common fort, and is thought to yield fomething better, tho' the Malt- 
llers do not like it fo well. There is a Iht-fpur or Rath-ripe Barley, ufually harvelled a 
Fortnight or Three Weeks before the other, and delights bell in fome Sorts of hot and 
light Land. This fort of Barley hath been lbmetimcs fown and returned to the Barn in 
two Months Tim", very often in nine or ten Weeks. It is much fown in Oxford/hire y 
but it is *no Native of that Country, but fctch'd from Patney and other Parrs of /Fi/tf/jire > 
where the boil is of fb peculiar a Quality, that whatever other Barley is fown there, yet 

( as 
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(as the Countrymen obferve) it moft commonly Turns into This. In the Wcftern Parts of 
Cornwall they fow this Sort of Barley near the Sea, which they carry to the Miil in eight 
or nine Weeks after it is fown. However, what comes to Oxfordjhire, comes all from 
Patney - 9 but it is not fo agreeable to the Oxford/bire Soil, coming immediately from thence, 
as when it hath been fown elfewhere twice or thrice : After which, it endures not above 
three or four Years, but degenerates again into common Barley. 

Its Conveniency is very confiderable in wet and backward Springs, fucceeded by cold 
Summers, when many other Countries lofe their Seafons, and fome of the more Northern 
Ones perhaps their Crops, the common Barley never coming to be perfectly ripe. Where- 
as this may be fown at the latter End of May, and will come to be ripe in the worft of 
Summers fo that it is generally approved of by all forts of Husbandmen. 

Only this Caution is always to go along with the Pra&ice of fowing it $ that the Hus- 
bandman be not too hafty in fowing it in the Spring: Bccaufe as it ripens a Fortnight 
fooner than the other Sorts fown at the fame Time, it will tempt the Sparrows an^l other 
Birds to lie wholly upon it, to the Hazard of being utterly devoured. I once obferved 
two or three Ridges of this Barley fown in a common Field, by Way of Trial, in March, 
with the other Sorts > and tho' the Crop proved excellent, the Whole was entirely deitroy'd 
the Birds being very eager (after great Hunger) of catching at the firft ripe Corn. 

4. There is a fourth Sort, much different from the aforegoing : In the Northern Parts 
it is called Big, or Scotch Barley, having a fquare Ear and four Rows of Corn, as the other 
Sorts have but two. The Practice of (owing Big hath for many Years almoft univerlally 
obtain'd in the Biflioprick of Durham, Northumberland, and the more Northern Parts, for 
want of better Knowledge. For, to fay nothing of the general Diflike and Diltafte which 
Strangers take to it made into Drink, on the Account of its purging raking Quality, even 
the fame that Rye hath made into Bread} I cannot find that Big anfwers better to the 
Bufliel than a Crop of Barley. If it have more Grains in Number, yet that Advantage is 
more than counter-balanced by the Leannefs of the Corn, and the Thicknefs of its Skin j 
fo that the Malt made of it cannot be expected to give the fame Strength to Drink, as the 
feme Quantity of Barley made into Malt will. 

There are two Advantages attending this Grain, which tempt Farmers to fow, and others 
to buy and ufe it> which are thefe: That it is apt to ripen well and early; and hath alfo 
the lame Quality when brew'd into Drink, that it is foonefl ready for Ufe : But if what 
hath been above faid be but well confider'd, it will quickly grow into Diiufe. And indeed, 
its Reputation of late is very much funk ; efpecially fince upon Experience and good Ma- 
nagement it is found, that the common Barley ripens very well moll Summers, and yields 
as great an Increafe. And yet, if there were any danger from wet and cold Summers, the 
Rath-ripe Barley better anfwers that Objection, and is more acceptable to the Maltfter. 

Barley is generally, and for the moft part, fown after a Summer's Fallowing, expecting 
the fame Drefling of Land that Wheat doth: But being a tenderer Grain, and more im- 
patient of fcvere Cold and Froft, the Seed-time for Barley is in the Spring, earlier or later 
according to the Nature of the Seed and Soil, and the Temper of the Scaibn, allowing four 
Bufliels to the Acre. Late fowing is accounted belt for a light Soil, which is apt to run 
to Weeds. But the general Rule for fowing Barley is to do it whenever the Land is dry 
and fit for (owing, be it never (6 early, when January is once over; for it is not a little- 
Froft that will hurt it. I have known Barley town the Beginning of February, and after 
it appeared above-ground, there came on three or four Days hard Fro (Is, fuch as would 
bear a Cart to go over it without making Imprcffion, and yet was unhurt, and the Crop 
proved exceeding good. 

There arc many different Ways of difpofing the Land for Bailey : Some lay the Land 
lip in final! Ridges all the Winter, that it may lie the drier, and the better receive the In- 
fluence of the Weather. Then in March they fplit the Ridges, and if they are full of Clots, 
harrow them \ and after that, cither fow it under Furrow, or above j for both Ways have 
been pra£Vifed with Succcfs. But which Way focver it be done, ploughing and fowing; 
fhould be done both in one Day, for the Rcafon already afligncd ; that all Seed delights 
to be thrown into frefh Mould. Some make this lull ploughing of the Land for Seed to 
be athwart, or crofs the I mall Ridges, which is thought to mix the Soil much better ; and 
then they harrow in the Seed, leaving the Whole flat \ which is the Method for dry 
Soils and lute Sowing. 

If Bailey be lown after Wheat, (which is called an Etch Crop, and is pra&ifed in many 
Places with great Succcfs - y ) as loon as the Time of fowing Wheat is over, plough up your 
Wheal- Stubble in as dry a Time as pofllblc, and lay three Ridges to one, IT you have 
Dung to lay on it ; if not, plough it in fm all Ridges as before dircfted, becuulb the Land , r 
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will lie the drier, and the Froft will mellow it the better. Or if there happen an early 
Harvcft and dry Weather, and that your Time will allow of it, it will be itill a greater 
Improvement, if you plough the Land before you fow the Wheat, juft as Harveft is in. 
This will make it half as good as a Summer-Fallow. But all Years will not favour the 
doing it this Way. 

Great Care mull be taken to weed Barley ; no Grain fuffering fo much as that by Thirties, 
Docks, &c. The Time of doing it is in June-> and if then it appears to be a thin Crop, 
either thro' too much Wet, want of Seed, or any other Accident, it is very advifeable to 
drew Pidgeons Dung or Malt-Duft over it, by which Means it will ftrangely increafe and 
gather* but this Work is moft properly done in rainy Weather. 

The Husbandmen commonly account their Barley ripe, as they do their Wheat, when 
it hangs its Head, and the Straw hath loft its Verdure. If it remain full of Weeds till it 
is tnow'd, (as the South Country Fafhion is) it muft lie on the Swarth till the Weeds are 
well withered and dry'dj otherwife it will be apt to be mufty, and lofe its Ufe for Malt. 
But indeed the lazy and flovenly Cultom of the South in mowing down their Barley with 
a Scythe, is by no means to be imitated or encouraged, having many Inconveniencies at- 
tending it 7 as it fubjedts the Com to great Wafte in gathering it together, as well as great 
Trouble in loading and unloading it, efpecially in windy Weather. Herein therefore the 
neat and frugal Method of the Farmers in the North, is highly to be commended, never 
fuffering the Scythe to be ufed aniongft any forts of White Corn j but conftantly reap all, 
as they do their Wheat, fetting it up in Shocks till it is dry and fit to carry 3 which is 
then done, as every one may know, with great Eafe and Expedition. The Women and 
Children are bred up to this Work, and fix of them will reap an Acre of Barley or Oats 
in a Day ; and the Charge of this is more than ovcr-balanc'd by what is faved, and the 
Expedition in carrying it. 

Dr. Plot, in his Hi/lory of Stafford]]) ire, tells us of a Naked Barley or Wheat-Barley, which, 
tho' its Ear is fhaped like other Grain, of this Kind, is yet like Wheat, without any Husk. 
At Rowley it is called French Barley^ being like what is fold under that Name : It is a Plant 
between Wheat and Barley in Goodnels as well as Form 5 accordingly it is fown to be 
ufed for Bread inftead of Wheat in a Time of Scarcity : However, it alfo runs to Malt as 
well as other Barley, and makes a good fort of Drink 5 and Hkewife increales in feme Soils 
twenty Fold. 

It need not be faid how very ufeful a Plant Barley is become here in England both to 
King and Subject* for of it is made Malt, which pays one of the moft confiderable Du- 
ties to the Crown, befides the Excife on Beer, Ale, &c. all which together make a valt 
Branch of the Royal Revenue. 

As to the phyfical Ufes of both Wheat and Barley, it may be obferved, that from 
Wheat itfclf Medicines are made againft Tetters : For being laid on an Anvil, and upon it 
a hot Plate of Brafs or Iron, a Liquor will run from it, which you are to lay hot on tlic 
Tetter. It alfo makes fmooth any Roughncfs of the Skin, is good againft Ulcers of the 
Bofom and the Bran prcfled from the Water, apply'd hot, and often repeated, eafes the 
Pains of the Pleui ify. 

And as to Barley, the Meal of it made into a Pnltis with Camomile Flowers and red Rofc 
Leaves, applied warm to any pained Limb, gives Relief. Barley is a great Cooler, and 
IVater made of it is often drank j prepared any way it never heats the Body, and it is good 
in many phyfical Cafes. 

■ 

Of Rye, 

RY F, is a Grain generally known, nnd delights in a dry warm Land, though it be not 
over-rich , though indeed it will grow in moft Sorts of Land, provided it be loolc 
and well tempered, for it doth • not require cither the Richncis or Labour that Wheat 
doth , though it ought to be ibwn in Autumn after a Summer's Fallow, about the latter 
End of yJifgufl, or tlic Beginning of September ltill watching for a dry Time, for Rain 
foon drowns it. It is of very quick Growth ; foon up after it is fown, fooncr in the Ear, 
and fooncr ripe than any other Grain j which Property often tempts the Farmer, in fuch 
hard Winters as prove fatal to Wheat, to fow it in the Spring, which many times turns 
to very good Account. 

Two Bufhels of Seed arc commonly allowed to an Acre. If the natural Soil be a bar- 
ren Sand or Gravel, (which yet with good Husbandry and every other Year's Fallowing 
will do) it is bell to fow it alone j but if it have any degree of Mixtuic with heavier 
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Land, it is beft to mix Wheat and Rye together y only the Wheat ought to be (own un- 
der Furrow, and the Rye above, and fo harrowed in. Ic flowers long ; and five Weeks 
after the Flowers are gone it will be ripe. The Ears, when it flowers, will be upright } 
but a proper Shower carries away the Rednefs; and fo being pregnant with Seed, it then 
hangs down its Head. When the Straw is turned yellow, and the Corn becomes hard, ic 
is full ripe. And though it is not apt to filed, yet if it is weedy, it ought to lye on the 
Gravel after it is cut, iome time before it is bound up into Sheaves ; othtrwife it will be 
apt to give in the Barn, which will caufe it not to thralh well and to be mully. 

However, as it is a Grain that will grow in the Ear the fboneft of any, it mull be care- 
fully watched and defended ( as above in the Chapter of Wheat ) from too much Wet j 
and you ought to take the fir It Opportunity (after it is dry) to carry it home, and put 
it out of danger. 

There is a Practice much to be commended and encouraged ; for in fome Places they 
fplit the Ridges of the Wheat-Stubble, and fow it with Rye, in order to gain Food for 
Sheep, in a Time when they molt want it, viz. in March and jfpril 9 allowing a Bufhel 
to an Acre 5 which they harrow in, and feed when proper till May, whereby the Land 
will be well folded and dunged, fo as to be fit for a Summer's Fallow. Bat thefe Me- 
thods cannot be praftifed in common Fields. 

Rye is efteemcd by many the bell: Bread-Corn next Wheat ; only the Bread made of it 
is black and heavy ; and the Sweetnefs that attends it pleafes fome, and difpleafes others: 
But its beft Quality is, that mixt with Wheat in the hot and dry Weather, it keeps the 
Bread moifl. But thole who are not ufed to it, complain they are frequently griped and 
purged by it. 

In plentiful Years, inftead of Peafe and Beans, it is given to Hogs with great Profit > 
for after it is ground, and made into a ItifF Palte, the Hog will eagerly feed upon it, and 
will be fat in a fhort Time, not cloying him with too much at once, and never letting 
him want Water. Only it is always to be remembered, that one or two Bufhels of Beans 
or Peafe Ihould be given him at la it to harden his Fat. 

It is thought an excellent way, to keep thi* Corn good and fweet, to let it lye on a dry 
Floor with the Chaff after it is thrafhed ; for that iVloilture, which would otherwife go 
into the Corn, is imbibed into the drier Chaff; which, in a proper Seafon, foon becomes 
dry again, or the Grain may be feparated from it as occafion ferves, and fo becomes always 

fit for the Mill. 

The Price of this Grain ufually keeps equal pace at Market with that of Barley ; and 
Wheat is moft commonly double its Value. In many of the Inland Countries, it is car- 
ried mixt with Wheat, as it grows, to the Market > and according to the proportion of 
Wheat, it is of more or lefs Value. And this is commonly called Maflcn. 



Of O AT S. 

OATS, of which there arc divers Sorts, (as the White, the Black, the Poland) grow 
in all Countries, as well hot as cold, and are of as general Ufe and Eftccm. They 
are fown with us in England in February and March; commonly upon an Etch Crop, 
Some think, that the Bhick Oat being much more hardy than the White, will well fur- 
vive the Winter, if not over feverc, and by that means yield a valt Increa/e. But I cannot 
find, that the Husbandman is often willing to run the Hazard. Black Oats delight moft in 
MoraCs and Fenny Ground ; as alfo rather on cold moift Land than on dry ; and may be 
fown (boner in the Spring than the White, becaufe they arc hardier and will bear Wcc 
better. 

However, the White Oat, being better for moft Ufes, and more fuitablc to the genera- 
lity of Soils, is molt fown and fought for 5 cfpccially the large White Poland Oat; io cal- 
led, for that it was full brought horn Poland, and is (till continued to be brought from 
thence occafionally : Forafmuch as it is very apt to degenerate and grow lank, after four 
or five times lowing. The Corn is very large, and plump almolt as Barley, and is there- 
lore much coveted to make Oatmeal, fo very ufeful to the many Purpofcs of Life. This 
Oat yields great Increaie on good Land new broken up; and 1 have known Ten Quarters 
IVoducT: from four Buflicls fown on an Acre. There is fome difficulty with them in a wet 
Harveil, being very apt to jhed after much Rain, when they arc lull ripe. But yet it is 
a precious Grain, and very much fought after of late Years. Befidcs this, 
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The (mailer Sort of White Oat is very profitable, and will grow very plentifully on fuch 
Lands, where, by reafon of the Cold, no other Grain will thrive. In fhort, there is no 
Ground too rich nor too poor, too hot nor too cold, for them : And befide, they fpeed 
better than other Grain in Harveft, the Straw and Husk being of fo dry a Nature, that 
though they are houfed wet, provided they be free from Weeds, they will not heat in the 
Mow, nor become mouldy, as other Grain ufiially doth. 

All forts of Oats, though (as hath been (aid) they will grow almoft any where, yet 
give the beft Increafe from new broken up Ground for three or four Years, according to 
the Strength of the Land. For want of this Knowledge, I obferve many Places in the 
Bifhoprick of Durham^ where they plough up the green Sward which they intend for 
Oat5, and fo continue a whole Summer's Fallowing ; lofing the Advantage of the Land for 
the firft Year, under a falfe Notion that little or nothing will grow on the firft Turf. 

But this I apprehend to be chiefly owing to the want of knowing the Ufe of a Roll, 
Without the Benefit of which indeed, the Hollowncfs of the Soil in a dry Summer wilS 
fubjeft the Crop to the hazard of coming to nothing : But with the Advantage of a 
Roll eight Foot long, and twenty Inches diameter, drawn by one Horfe, toon after the 
Oats peep above Ground, it is commonly found the firft and (econd Crop are the beft. 
Accordingly I hope to ice my Countrymen grow rich, by deitroying the whole Train 
of Furzes or Whins 9 the Difgrace of every Farm, and improving the Land by the afore- 
faid good Husbandry. But for the entire deftruction of fuch Weeds and Trumpery, I re- 
fer them to a proper Place. 

The Quantity of Seed to the Acre, is to be proportioned to the Strength and Good- 
nefs of the Soil. Four Bufhels is fufficient where the Land is very rich and mellow, that 
the Seed can be all buried \ ot-herwife if the Land is poorith, fix or feven Buihels will be 
cxpc&ed. And as foon as February fets in, I think the Husbandman fhould get to work, 
provided the Land be in order, and the Seafon favour. I need not fay, if the Land is new 
broke up, the Ploughing fliould be over before February^ that it may receive the Benefit of 
Froft, in order to gain Mould to cover the Seed. But be fure let him not forget the Roll 
when the Corn begins to look green. It cannot be repeated too often, that a Change of 
Seed is very necellary, though the Farmer is too often forgetful of what he knows to be 
right. However, this is a Grain that is alfo taken great Care of in the North* as it ought, 
being bound up in Sheaves, as Wheat in Harveft. 

In Stafford/hire, and fo on to the moll Northern Parts, is a fort of red or naked Oars, 
that are much made ufe of for Oatmeal, becaufe the Kernel thrafties out of the Hull, 
without carrying it to the Mill or drying of it : But it is by no means fo good as the 
White Oat duly ordered. 

In fValeS} mod of the Bread the ordinary People eat is made of Oats. And when Com 
has been dear, in fcvcral Places about London^ the Poor have made their Bread with thice 
parts Oatmeal and one part Barley. Ana indeed, at fuch a Time Oats are the chief Sulle- 
nancc of the Poor throughout the Kingdom. The Scots ufe Oats in a great degree in their 
Wars 5 for with a B.ig of Oatmeal and a Kettle, they'll furtain themlclves a great while. 
And indeed, it is a fit Corn for that Country j inafmuch as Oats may be fown and mowed 
while the Sun is hot, whilft harder Corn requires longer Time, and a kinder Climate. 

Oats arc the beft and wholcfomeft Grain for Horfcs, cfpccially if kept fomc time •> for 
before they have had a. Sweat in the Mow, or be orhcrwiie thoroughly dry, they arc too 
laxative. A fmall plead nr. Ale is wont to be made of Oais made into Malt; of which, 
it is did, King William was a great Admirer. Water-Gruel is alfo made of Oats > and 
Mummer) 9 with beaten Oatmeal flccp'd in Water, and boiled to a Jelly ^ and in Nortbttw- 
farlaudy they are ilrangcly fond of what they call Croivdy^ which is Oatmeal mixt with 
the Broth and Scum of the Pot, like Hafly-Pudding. Bur, de Gujlibus nan ejl difpnt and um * 
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THerc are not many Sorts of Beans ufually (own in Fields 5 for 'tis only the fmall 
Horfe-Bean that is commonly propagated by the Plough. They will not thrive in 
light dry Ground, but delight chiefly in a (tiff ftrong moid Clay. But the beft Method 
for their Propagation and Increafc, hath not been well and thoroughly underftood till of 
late Years. Becaufe as they love moft to grow in Clay, it has been generally thought, that 
if they be laid deep into the Ground, they would be buried, and never rife again j whereas 
Experience (hews, that a Bean cannot well be buried too deep, provided the Soil be kept 
loofe at the Top. 

I remember, it was the Practice of my Parifhioners at Yelvertoft in Northampton/hire, for 
feveral Years that I lived amongft them, to plough their Land in the Spring three or four 
Weeks fometimcs, before they lowed their Beans, and after that fowed them and harrow- 
ed them in. The Effect of which was, that not one Year in five they had a tolerable 
Crop, and fometimes not their Seed again : Either from a Wafte of the Seed by the Fowls, 
that pick'd up all which happened not to lie deep 5 or if the Seed did grow, it lay fo fhal- 
low, that at Midfummer, when they were in Bloflbm, for want of Depth of Earth they wi- 
thered away. So laying hold of the Scripture Expreflion, I ventured to argue with them 
on a better Authority than I otherwife durft, and attempted to perfuade them ( for my 
own Sake as well as theirs) to try a new Method, to fow the Beans under Furrow, plough- 
ing them in with as thin a Calf as poflible. Truly it was difficult to perfuade them to 
believe the Pnrfon knew that Matter better than themfclves. 

However, I led the Way my felf, and perfuaded fome few others to try in (mall Quan- 
tities to fow and plough very early, even the latter End of ^January and the Beginning of 
February, And the Succefs we had that Year, foon perfuaded more to follow the next ; 
till at laftj before I left them, I think there was hardly one Land of Beans harrowed inj 
and the whole Field one Year was (owed under Furrow before the End of February. 

I have been the more particular in relating this, becaufe I think there is a Strefs to be 
laid upon the Juftnefs of the Practice. And yet I fliould have faid, that the Soil there is 
as rank and ftirf a Clay as can poflibly be met with. For after the Method became fami- 
liar and well underftood, the Difficulty of letting out the Prifoners, the Seed, thro' the 
ftiff Clay, was foon overcome, by harrowing the Surface after a Shower, as the Beans 
began to peep. It may now eafily be perceived that this Practice not only fecures all or 
moft of the Seeds from the Fowls, but gives Depth of Earth, when they moft want it, 
at Midfummer. 

In fliort, neither Beans nor Pealc fhould be any other way fbwn but under Furrow, let 
the Land be what it will 5 for if ftrong and ftiff Land will be made tractable, the Argu- 
ment will hold much better in a mixt Soil j and as for Pcafc, they are generally fown in 
lighter Ground, and there can be no danger of being buried. It ought however to be re- 
marked, that there is a good deal of Care and Art to be ufed by the Ploughman j that he 
take heed not to go too deep, and to lay his Calf or Turf not edgeways, but flat, that 
the Beans may be covered clofc with Mould j for otherwife, if the Beans lie in a hollow 
Place they will grow and fpend themfclves with vain Endeavours to get thro', but cannot 
penetrate for want of fome Hold and Entrance to direct: their Motion. 

There is no Grain that requires more Skill in the Management of its Propagation, nor 
turns to greater Profit to the Husbandman, than the Bean, Some think it rather enriches 
than weakens the Land, altho' it throws out gicat Productions j however, it doth lefs 
Harm than the white Corn, and tends to mellow and lighten the Land, and lays it up 
dry in Ridges fit for the next Summer- Fallow. 

The common Quantity of Seed for an Acre is Three Bu flick, and the ufual Product: is 
Twenty : However, if the Berk ft ire Way were but followed and nractifed, much lefs Seed 
would do, and a better Increafc might be expected j for there they think it worth their 
while to Set the Beans in Rows, crofs the Ridges with Sticks and Lines about half a 
Yard afundcT, by which means they can go between the Rows with a Hough in June to 
deftroy the Weeds \ and at the fame time to hill up the Beans with frefh Mould, which 
t'i.fonubly defends them from the Drought, which is their dangerous Enemy. The Charge 
of this is thought to be doubly repaid in the Seed which is (lived, (one Bufhel in this 
way lowing an Acre) and in the Goodnefs of the Crop. Sometimes they iatisfy them- 
fclves to make Furrows with a Hough in ft rait Lines and at equal Pittances, which is 

fome thing more expeditious (like the Way of lowing Garden-Beans) and anfwers very 

well. 
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well. I tried this Method my felf at Yelverttft, and fucceeded pretty well : But that being 
liich very ftrong Land, that the very Treading at the time of Setting the Beans fb harden'd 
the Land, that when the dry Weather came on, there foon appeared great Chafms and 
Cracks, which let in the Drought and did fome Harm 3 but in any fort of mixt Soil, I ne- 
ver law any Inconvenience that Way, and the Crop very feldom failed. 

There is no Grain yields a greater Jncreafe than this, if it is rightly cultivated : But for 
this purpofe, as a Change of Seed is in all Cafes proper and advifeable, fo here it is extremely 
necejfarys having by long Experience obferved, that a Change from a lighter Soil to a 
ftronger, and from a ftrong to a lighter, always has an extraordinary Effc£t, and the con- 
trary Negleft is manifeftly rewarded with Lois. 

But to fhew the prolifick Nature and Virtue of the Earth rightly cultivated and impro- 
ved, and what Increafe may be expc&ed from her Bounty, the following Account and Re- 
lation from a Friend of mine in Berkfhire may be depended upon for Truth. From one 
lingle Horfe-Bean, producing only one fingle Stalk, Ninety Six Pods or Kids, containing 
in all Two Hundred Thirty Two Beans. The next Years Produ& from thence, carefully 
fet and feparated from all others, was Three Gallons of Beans: Which Three Gallons the 
next Year afforded no lefs than Seven Bufhels and a half From thence, the following 
Year there was an Increafe of Seventeen Quarters and Two Bufhels of clean Beans, be- 
fides what is called Offal and Waftej all within the Compafs of Four Years from one 
fingleB ean. 

Some think it proper to fbw Peafe amongfl the Beam, becaufe the latter uphold the 
former : And the Method might be proper enough, were it not that poor People are 
greedy in Healing and gathering the Green Peafe, whereby more hurt is done by their Feet 
than their Hands fo that I have always found it mod advifeable to fow clean Beans where 
the Land is any thing ftrong, and to referve the Peafe for the lighter Soils by themfelves. 

There arc different ways of gathering and harvefting Beans when ripe. Some get Bottles 
of the Peafe-Straw* from whence they make Bands and tie them up in Bundles, fetting 
them endways one againft another to dry. Others content themfelves to mow them down, 
letting them lie to wither a Week or Ten Days, and then put them into little Cocks till 
they are ready for the Cart. 

Peafe are of feveral forts* Green, White and Grey, But all of them require a lighter Soil 
than Beans : Only the common Grey Field-Pea will do rather beft in a iliffifh Soil. The 
common White Pea loves a mellow Soil, and will yield great Increafe, if fuffei ed to grow 
to be ripe. But however it is, the Poor and common People are very apt to think their 
Right takes place before the Owner, and they take Pofleflion accordingly 5 which difcou- 
rages many Farmers from beftowing Charge and Labour on them. 

But the Blue-Pea of all others yields the grcatell Increafe, and is ufcful for mo ft Pur- 
pofes both green and ripe. It is fomething tender and impatient of a Frolt, therefore it is 
not advifeable to fow them till the Middle of April. All the feveral Sorts, if fowed with- 
out Beans by themfelves, are commonly reaped fomctimcs with two Hooks, and fometimes 
with one tied to the End of a Stick, letting them lie in fmall Heaps as they are rcap'd, till 
they find they hawm and the Cod dry. Only they fhould be turned and raifed from the 
Ground as much and as oft as pofliblc, that lying hollow the Wind may dry them, efpe- 
cially after Rain. The common Allowance of Seed is two Bufhels to an Acre. 

If the Land wants to be enriched, there is no better, cheaper and more certain Method 
of doing it, than by ploughing in any of the feveral forts of Peafe at Midfurmner, juft as 
they are in full BlofTom. Their Juice and Vigour at that Time afford an uncommon Fer- 
tility to the Land, and admirably difpofc it for Wheat afterwards 5 which fhould naturally 
lead the Farmer to fow Peafe upon his Fallows in Spring, But 1 lhall have occafion to 
repeat this Advice prcfently. 

Vetches or Fetches, by fome called alfo Chick- Peafe, are a very ufcful Grain for Horfes, 
Hogs, or Poultry, and will grow upon almofl any Soil that is not over ftrong and heavy. 
There are feveral ibrts of them. Red, Black and White \ but the mofl remarkable Difference 
is found in two of the Sorts called the Winter and the Summer-Vetch ; The one abiding 
the Extremity of the Winter, and the other not to be lovvn till the Spring. Both fons 
arc rcckon'd to be great Improvers of Land, cfpecially if ufed the two following Ways. 
(1.) Either by eating them on the Ground with Horfes at Mid(Ummcr\ confining the 
Horfes by fhort Ropes to fmall Quantities at a time, that they may not be furl cited 
with too much of this hot and ftrong Food at once, and that the Land may be manured 
by the Dung. Or ( z.) by ploughing them in, (as before directed for Peafe) ar the Time 
of their Blooming about Mid/hnmier, as the Seafon will permit. The Succefs which I 
have known from this Practice is almofl incredible * and I have from Obfcrvation found no 
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Difficulty to believe, that Land thus managed once in Three or Four Years will eafily re- 
gain its own Strength with little other Manure or Help, except proper and fealbnablc 
Tillage. 

Lentils and 'Tares are alfo fown in many Places, where the Soil is but weak; becaufe in 
better^ they would run too much to Straw and rot on the Ground. A Bufhel will fbw an 
Acre, and the Increafe is great 5 the Straw, if got well and dry, is as good as Hay for 
Cows and Horfes. But eaten together as they grew, they give, great Proof to Cattle, 
efpecially thofe that are young. Thefe fmall Seeds are mightily admired by Pidgeons, be- 
caufe they are a hot Foot : And indeed they fhould never be wanted where there is a 
Dove-Houfc. They need but one ploughing, and want little other Manure, but ploughing 
in of the lafl Stubble becaufe, like the aforementioned Pulfes, they enrich the Land them- 
felves. Some, who dare not truft Peafe with the common Peoples Honefly, fow thefe 
fmall Pulfes with their Beans, harrowing them in at the Top, after the other are fown 
under Furrow ; which may be a very good Way, becaufe they are eafily parted with a 
Riddle. 



Of C O R N-G RANARIES. 

IT is no fmall Advantage to the Publiclc, to the Husbandman, and to the Poor, to fup- 
ply the Wants and Defects of fcarce Years, by laying up and preferving of all (brts of 
Grain when it is cheap and good. For in a Time of Dearth and Scarcity, the Farmer 
hath little to fell to advance his Stock, or to pay his Rent 3 and the Buyers are often 
furhifhed with bad Corn from Foreign Parts, or from fuch as were ignorant of the Ways 
of preferving it. Therefore the Farmer had need be provident, and look about him to 
guard againit Want 5 and in fome of the Years of moft Plenty, to make fome ufe of the 
following Ways of making of Corn-Granaries for ftoring it up j led to it by thefe two for- 
cible Rcafbns : That in dry Years, when it is always beft for keeping, he is fure to buy 
cheap j and in wet ones, when keeping it is dangerous, he may be almoft certain to fell 

dear. 

I have already taken Notice of fome of the beft Methods for preferving Corn abroad 
in Stacks or Hovels fet upon Stone or Wooden Pods with Caps over them, to prevent 
Mice getting into them : And by this means I have my felf preferved confiderable Quan- 
tities of Wheat unthrefhed for three or four Years together j and have fo far experienced 
the Advantage of it, that at the End of that Term 1 fold fome for Eight Shillings, fome 
for Nine, and fome for Ten Shillings the Bufhel j and yet I fold Wheat of the fame 
Year's Growth, when I fir It laid it up, for Two Shillings the Bufhel, and equally 
good . 

But becaufe there is an unavoidable Inconvenience that attends this Method of keeping 
Grain in the Straw - y that the Farmer will want his Straw and Chaff for his Cattle to 
make Dung with : Therefore feveral Ways have been invented to prefcrve Corn after it ^is 
threfhed, and likewife after it is cleaned and well drefs'd. To keep it in the Chaff be- 
fore it is winnowed is lcall difficult, and therefore often practifed by thofe who have not 
better Convcnicncies, contenting themfclvcs to lay it in Chambers and Lofts, and fo drefs 
it as they want it. Others, to remove the Temptation of ufing it before dear Years 
come, thrcfh out the great cfl Part of their Stock in March, leaving only one Hovel 
wherein to florc the whole threfhed Corn with the Chaff 5 laying it a Foot thick in five or 
fix Layers, and betwixt each Layer difpofe two Rows of Sheaves, and after this fecure 
the Whole by good and fufllcicnt Thatch. In this way it will keep many Years found 
and good, if it be guarded from Accidents. 

But becaufe it may be thought there is fome Danger, as well as Trouble, in this Me- 
thod i moll of the Farmers in Bcrkjbirc, and fome of the neighbouring Counties, who 
have every Year near One Hundred Quarters of Wheat, and double the Quantity of 
Oats, think it worth their while, once for all, to build a Corn-Granary for that and only 
that Purpofe, with Divifions in it for feveral Grains. Some are made with Chambers 
one over another, that the Corn may be let gradually through a little Hole from one Cham- 
ber to another till it comes to the Bottom, and then is carried up again as Neceflity re- 
quires. Others make a finglc long Room made with Stone or Brick well laid in Lime, 
and nlaiilercd within with a thick Coat of Lime, Hair, and beaten Glafs, or the Dull 
from the Smith's Anvil: Thefe, well incorporated and hardened, hinders the Mice and 
Rats from penetrating. And once in two or three Weeks they throw the Corn from one 

End of the Room to the other, keeping Windows open fometimes to the North and Enft j 

U but 
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but by no means differing the South Air to come in. But ftill as thefe are fubjecl: to 
great Damps and Sweatings, and becaule it is almoft impoffible to be fecure in this Way 
from the Danger and Damage of Rats and Mice. 

The latelt, beft, and now moft approved Praftiec, in thofe Countries where they have 
the greatell Quantities, and from whence there are greateft Demands by means of naviga- 
ble Rivers, is to build their Granaries on Stone- Ports about two Foot high from the 
Ground, with Caps, (as before directed for making Hovels for Corn) multiplying the Ports 
according to the Length and Bignefs of the Building defired. Some are built with Brick 
and Timber together* others only with Timber and Boards 3 as judging fuch will be leaft 
fubjecl: to Dampnefs and Moifture, and, which is ftill a greater Advantage, will admit the 
Air and Wind through the Crevices of the Wood and Boards, better than if it was en- 
tirely doled with Brick- Work. 

Such fort of Buildings as thefe fet upon Stone-Ports, are found to be extremely bene- 
ficial and ufeful, and may eafily be made to contain two or three Hundred Quarters of 
Grain, with Room enough alfo to keep the Corn feafonably removed and filmed : And they 
are effectually fecured from Mice, provided Care be taken not to lay any thing under ^ nor 
let any thing againft the Building, that may give them a Paflage : And accordingly the 
Stairs, by which Servants go up and down, are made moveable, and fhould be moved as- 
Occafion {crves. 

All Places fet apart for the keeping of Grain fhould be as free from Moifture and 
Dampnefs as poflible, and as far from Stables of Horfes, Oxen, or Swine as may be 5 in- 
afmuch as all itrong Smells attract Moifture, and give a multy Tafte to Grain. Some pre- 
fer ibe the having the Walls and Floors to be wafhed with Vinegar, or a Decodiion of bit- 
ter Herbs and Drugs \ as, Leaves of Wormwood, Southernwood, wild Cucumbers, the 
Pulp or Seeds of Coloquintida, Bcaft-Galls, 65V. And doubtlefs, no Worms, Vermin, or 
Wcevels can bite or touch the Corn where thefe are ufed. But they who will not be at 
this Pains, may lay fome Wormwood well dried underneath, above and upon their Corn- 
Heaps j or elfe let them anoint their Walls and Floors with Oil-Olive or Shceps Urine. 
To powder the Floor under the Corn with green Oak-Afhes, is the prefent killing of all 
Mites. And to keep Grain from heating or chaffing, befides the afore- mentioned Rcmo- 
vings, let there be laid under every Ten Bufhels of Corn, One Bufhel of Millet ; or if it 
be mingled therewith, it is is eafily feparated with a Sieve. But if it happen, that by the 
Moifture of the Weather, or Neglect of turning, any Grain prove mufty, fprcad it thin 
on a Cloth, and let it lie out all Night in the Dew j and after it is dry'd well next day 
in the Sun, it will return to its Sweetnefs. 

But becaufe there are fcveral other Things, befides the aforegoing forts of Corn and 
Grain, made ufc of and fown in the Way of Husbandry, and propagated in the Fields by 
the Plough} to make this Work as com pleat and as generally ufeful as may be, I ilia] L 
not forget to take Notice of them in this Place, and to explain their Nature, and the 
Method of Cultivation. 



Of Hemp and F \. a x. 

1 

HE M P mud be fown in fat and well-dunged Grounds, and watered with fome little 
Brook} or elfe in fat and moilt Places, where much Labour and Ploughing hath 
been beftowed j for the fitter the Ground is, the thicker will the Bark or Pilling be. Ic 
nmll be fown in March or Jpril, and gathered when the Seed is ripe, and afterwards dried 
in the Sun, Wind or Smoakj and then laid in fome Water to be watered, that fo the 

Pilling may more cafily depait from the Stalks, afterwards to be ufed in making of Ropes 
and Cloth. 

Mr. H r orlidgc 9 in his Syflcma Agriculture (ays, Hemp delights in the belt Land, warm 
and fandy, or a little gravelly, fo it be rich and of a deep Soil : Cold Clay, wet and 
nioorifh, is not good > the belt Seed is the brighteil, thai which will retain its Colour 
and Subltancc in rubbing ; three Bufhels will low an Acre, but the richer the Land, the 
thicker it mull be (own. From the Beginning to the Laid of April is the Time of fow- 
ling * according as the Spring falls our, earlier or later. It mult be carefully prefcrved 
from Birds, which will othcrwiie deftroy many of the Seeds \ for which Purpolc fome 
fcatter a thin Covering of light Straw. 

The Seafon for gathering 'of Hemp is fir (I about Lammas, when a good Part of it will 
be ripe j that is, the lighter Summer Hemp that bears no Seed, and is called the Timble 
Hemp, and the Stalk grows white* and when it is ripe, ic is moil ealily dilcernible j, 

which 
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which is about that Seafon to be pulled forth and dried and laid up for U(e. You muft 
be cautious of breaking what you leave, leit you fpoil it : You are to let the other grow 
till the Seed be ripe, which will be about Michaelmas^ or before; and this is ufually called 
the Karle Hemp. When you have gathered and bound it in Bundles, of a Yard com- 
pafs, you muft ftack it up, or houfe it, till you threfh out the Seed. An Acre of Hemp 
may be worth unwrought from fl. to 8/. if wrought, 10/. it I. or more. It is a greae 
Succour to the Poor ; the Hemp-Hawed coming after other Harvefts, and in the Win- 
ter- Seafon, it affords Employment to fuch as are not capable of better. 

Another Author gives frill a more particular Account of Hemp, and (ays, the fitted 
Soil for it is a rich mingled Earth of Clay and Sand, or Clay and Gravel well tempered j 
and the beft ferves belt for the Purpofe, for the fimple Clay or Sand are nothing fo good ; 
The beft is is called Red Hazel Ground, being well ordered and manured $ and of this, a 
principal Place to fow Hemp on* is in old Stack- Yards, or Places wherein Winter-Sheep 
and Cattle are wont to lie. Some will prcferve the Ends of Corn-Land which butt upon 
Graft, to fow Hemp or Flax on. 

Now for the Tillage or ordering of the Ground, it mull be at lead thrice broke up, 
except it be fome very mellow and light Mould, as Stack- Yards, and ufual Hemp- Yards 
be 5 and there twice is fufficient, viz. about the latter End of February , and in jiprilj 
when you may fow it reafonably thick with found and perfect Seed : You mutt lay it ftial- 
low in the Earth, and cover it dole and light, and with fo fine a Mould as you can pof- 
fibly break with your Harrows or clotting Beetles > and till it appeals above-ground, you 
mult carefully defend it, efpecially an Hour or two before the Sun rifes and fets, from 
Birds and Vermin. 

You need not weed it ; for it is fwift of Growth, rough and venomous to any thing 
that grows under it. When ripe, it mull be pulled up by the Roots 5 and the Time is, 
when the Leaves fall downward^ or turn yellow on the Tops j and this for the molt part 
will be in July, if it be for Cloth : But for Seed, you mull let the principal Buns (land 
till the latter End of Augufl, and fometimes to Mid- September ; and then the Seed being 
turned down and hard, you may gather its for if it Hand longer, it will fhed fud- 
denly. 

As foon as you have pulled it^ lay it flat and thin upon the Ground for a Night and Day 
at the mod j and then, as Houiewives call it, tie it up in Baites, and fet them upright till 
you can conveniently carry them to the Water j which iliould be done as fpeedily as may 
be. When walhed and dried, it is to be broke, and beat on Blocks, &c. 

Flax is to be managed much like Hemp, except as follows : For it being more tender 
than Hemp, you mult weed and trim it, till it gets above all the Weeds, and then it will 
fhift for itfelf. Flax needs to lie in the Water lefs than Hemp. Whereas Hemp may be 
carried to the Water within a Night or two after Pulling \ Flax mult be reared up, dried 
and withered a Week or more to ripen the Seed: This done, you mull take Ripple-Combs, 
and ripple the Flax over 5 which is the beating or breaking horn the Stalk the round Bells 
or Bobs that contain the Seed j which you mull preferve in fomc dry Veflcl or Place till 
Spring, and then beat or threih it forUfej and when your Flax is rippled, you mull fend 
it to the Water. 

Flax, which ripens a little after the Hemp, you fhall pull as foon as the Seeds turn 
brown, and bend the Head to the Earthward > for it will afterwards ripen of itfelf. The 
Seed of Hemp is a proper Food for Birds; and it will make Poultry lay Eggs often in the 
Winter : Some with the Coals of the thickelt Roots of Hemp-feed make Gunpowder. 

Before I leave this Head, it fliould be taken Notice of, that Flax grows and thrives ex- 
ceedingly in new broken up Ground that is rich and mellow > and there it is commonly 
(own for a full Crop. There is only one Inconvenience which fometimes attends it in fucli 
Grounds, viz. that the Grub, a black and fulfom Infecl, fuch as cats Cabbages and Cauli- 
flowers, will in fomc Years fcixc it, and if not dcilroyVi in Time, will greatly damage the 
Crop. The befl way to remove this Evil, is to gather them up in May before Sun-rife j 
for then they all appear above-ground woiking their Mifchicf. But as foon as the Sun is. 
up, they retire an Inch or two within the Surface. 

IV. Ji, In Derby and Nottinghamjhire, where a great deal of Linncn is made, they have 
found out an expeditious Way of laving the laborious Work of Beating Hemp. They 
make the Axle-Tree of the great Wheel of their Corn-Mills longer than ordinary, and 
place Pins in them to raifc large Hammers, like thole ufed for Paper and Fulling-Mills * 
and with the Help of thefc, they remove that laborious Work from Mens Hands, and 
heat moil of their Hemp. 

Of 
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Of Turne PS. 

THERE is nothing, which of late Years has turned to greater Profit to the Farmer* 
than lowing of Turneps in his Fields j which not only give quicker Feed and Proof to 
Cattle than Grafs^ but alfo enrich the Land, and difpofe it for good Crops of Corn after- 
wards, provided the Work be carried on with Knowledge and Difcretion. And that I 
may give fome fealbnable Directions herein, and becaufe the Practice has met with great 
Difcouragements from the Ignorance of fome, and the Rafhnefs of others j I fhall be par- 
ticular in laying down proper Rules, and directing the moft likely means, that thereby 
the End of Riches and Improvement may be moft effectually anfwered. 

The Turnep hath been formerly thought to be a Root only fit for the Garden and 
Kitchen Ufe 5 but the induflrious Farmer finds it now to be one of his chief Treafures, 
as (if rightly managed) it brings him in the greateft Profit. There are reckoned to be 
only three forts of them, all of them equally good, if fuited to a proper Soil j the Round % 
which is the moft common, the Yellow^ and the Long^ which requires fomething a deeper 
Soil than the other. It delights in a warm, mellow and light Ground, rather gravelly and 
landy than otherwife : However, there is hardly any Soil which it refufeth, except it be 
a ftrong untraceable Clay * for the poo-reit Soil, with a little Pains and Coft, may eafily be 
made to be a fit Recipient for it. 

From the Beginning of June to the Middle of Auguft^ is a proper Seafon for fowing 
them for Winter Ufe. If they are fowed fooner, they run to Seed j and if much 
later, they will not have Time to apple well (as they call it) before Winter. The Land 
where they are to be fown, Ihould be fallowed once or twice, and made as fine and free 
from Clots with the Harrow as may be. After which, in June, July or Auguft^ as the 
Seafon ferves, the Seed may be fown and harrowed in with a Bufh or Thorns on the Back 
of the Harrow > and, if need be, rolled alfo to break the Clots, and lay the Land level 
for houghing j which is a Work that mull by no means be neglected, though it is too 
often thought unneceflary > for the Turneps will never bottom well without houghing, and 
yet the Bottoms are much more profitable to Cattle than the Tops* 

For which Purpofe therefore, when the Plants have two or three Leaves apiece, a dex- 
terous Artift provides a Hough about five or fix Inches wide, to determine in great mea- 
ftre the Diftance of the Plants j and fo by fixing his Eye upon one only at a Time, he 
proceeds regularly, and clears his Way. One Man at Twelve-pence a day Wages, will 
finifh an Acre in four days > but there is fometimes a Ncceflity to run over them again 
a fecond Time with the Hough ; which Labour and Charge will be more than doubly 
repaid in the Goodnefs of the Crop. If too much Wet, or the Richnefs of the Ground, 
caufe them to run too much to Leaves, which is a Fault, the feeding of them, or run- 
ning over them with a light Roller, will much help their rooting. 

But forafrnuch as I'urncps are directed to be fown about Midfummer^ which frequently 
proves fo dry that the Seed will not come up for want of Moifturc > therefore the Sea- 
fon is carefully to be watched, and the Seed ihould be fowed after a Shower, or if pol- 
fiblc before it. And if, notwithftanding this Care, the following Seafon prove fo dry that 
the Seed will not come up, there is yet room for a fecond and a third Attcmpr, and no 
Place for Difcouragcmcnt : For the Seed is cheap, and runs a great way, and the Trouble 
of harrowing it in a fecond or a third Time not very great. The greateft Misfortune 
which attends the c turmp in Summer is, they arc fubject to be eaten with a little black 
Fly at their firlt coming up, chiefly where the Land is over-poor and worn out : To 
prevent which, fome propolc the lowing Soot upon them. However, (as was before nb- 
icrved,) the Seed is cheap, and the Labour of rc-fowing finally and, which is a valuable 
Circumllance, the Farmer has Time enough to look about him. 

Some ibw them upon the Stubble as loon as the Corn is oil 7 , and only harrow them 
in j which will prove a good Relief in the Spring to Ewes and Lambs, especially if fown 
on fueh Land as is intended to be fallowed 5 for then they may remain till the Beginning 
of May 9 the fcarceft Time for Food > and yet if a hard Winter fliould deltroy molt of 
them, the Lois of Seed or Labour will not be much. 

But for the Management of fuch as have been lowed and taken care of in the proper 
Seafon, as there have been great Millakcs, li> it will be the more neceflary to give Ionic 
Directions. In Suffolk, and many other Places, they arc wont to give the Ttawps to 
Cattle in the Motile, as judging they feed faflcr, and do no harm with tlieir Feet. Anil 
in this Method, Ionic cut the 'lim/cps in Pieces to make ihe Food readier for large Cattle : 
But becAufr this has lbmciimes proved fatal, in tempting them to (wallow it without chew- 
ing, 
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ing, and lb choice them 5 therefore others give them luhole^ and think their Cattle thrive 
and grow fat without the Trouble and Danger of cutting. If large Cattle are to be 
fed with Turneps^ the laft Method is undoubtedly the beft and fafeft. But 

There is a much more profitable Way to the Farmer than either of thefe, which is little 
taken Notice of^ and yet I think fhould be univerfally pra£kis'd, viz. to eat the Turneps in 
the Winter with Flocks of Sheep 5 either Weathers to make them fat, or Ewes the better 
to feed their Lambs j not lufFering them however to ramble over the whole Field of 
Turneps at once > but confining them by way of Folds and Hurdles to fmall Parcels at a 
time, till they are throughly eaten 5 and then removing the Fold to another Place - 9 and 
fo on till the Whole is confumed both Top and Bottom* 

This Method is much to be preferred to any of other Ways, for thefe following Rea- 
fons. (1.) Becaufe the Danger of choaking Cows and Oxen, as well as the Trouble of 
gathering the Turneps for them, is hereby avoided. (2..) Becaule taking the Crop from 
the Land is a great Wrong to it 3 and the End of Improvement by this Method, with 
refpedit to the Land, is loti. But (3.) which is moft confiderable, this Method of eating 
them with Sheep, gives fuch a llrange and uncommon Fertility to even the pooreft Land, 
that two or three good Crops of Barley^ Wheat and Rye may be depended upon after- 
wards, with little other Manure but good and feafonable Tillage. 

It muft be owned to be a Piece of great Negleft in the Farmers of the North^ that 
they are not eafily to be brought into this Piece of good Husbandry j and have little elfe 
to (ay to excufe themfelves from the Praftice, but that the common People would rob 
them of the befr. Half. Whereas, if we could fuppofe neither Law nor Jultice would re- 
train them j yet, if it was once become the common Pra&ice of the Country, the Lois 
fuftained by Thievery would fall amongit a great many, and confequently be the left dis- 
cernible and hardly worth lamenting. 

If it were but well considered, what a great Number of Sheep an Acre of "Turneps will 
fultain, even Twenty during the Winter- Seafon, and make them likewife fat by Lady-Day^ 
both the Grazier and Farmer would join iflue with this Reafoning Supported by Expe- 
rience m 9 efpecially feeing the Land need not be very rich, and that they may be fown as a 
fecond Crop fbmetimes after early Peafe 3 and that the fame fupplies the great want of 
Fodder during the Winter, not only for fattening Bealts and Sheep, but alio for Milk. 

Every one knows that the Turnep is an ufeful and much approved Root for the Kit- 
chen 3 and yet it is remarkable, that the Cows, Oxen and Sheep eat them greedily enough, 
Hogs will not touch them. 

I was lately inform 'd by a Friend, that he hath frequently received great Relief and Be- 
nefit in fevere Fits of the Gout and Rheumatifm from only a Poltice of boiled Turneps 
mafli'd, and laid on the Part molt affected as hot as can well be endured 3 and this he re- 
peated twice a day to his great Eafe. 

I cannot here forbear mentioning a Conjecture (grounded on a furpriflng Obfcrvation 
mentioned in the Tranfaclions of the R. S.) to {hew the Rcafon why Turneps improve 
Land. They will often increiife Eleven, Twelve, Thirteen, nay more, perhaps many more 
times the Weight of the Seed every Minute from the Time they are fown to the Time 
they are drawn, at lead till they arrive at their full Bignefs. This Nouriflimenc is in 
great mcnfurc probably fctch'd from the Earth below the reach of the Plough, and fo the 
Vegetable Matter which would othcrwifc have always lain idle, is drawn up near the 
Surface. Bcfidcs alfo, fincc we not only perfpire^ but alfo attrabJ through our Pores ; and 
lincc we arc furc the Sedum Arborcfcens can gain great Nouriihment from the Air ; it 
feems probable that Turneps alfo may collect from the Air vaft Nouriihment, and fo by 
being fufTcrcd to rot, give the Soil Vegetable Matter which ic never received from thence. 
The Fact on which this is built is certain, and the Rcafon is at lean: plaufible and worth 
confidering. Turneps therefore may not only open and mellow, but truly enrich with new Ma- 
terials the Earth: And this (if true) may fhew why fomc Plants fo terribly impoveriih the 
Earth, whilfl others do ic no harm ; fomc throwing off by Perfpiration vaft Quantities of 
Vegetable Mutter into the Air, others receiving and retaining much from it. 
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Of Carrots. 

rpHE Carrot i here$ is to be treated of, not as a Garden but a Plant * for in many 
JL Places, where the Soil is proper, they fow an Acre or two of them together, efpe- 
cially near London, where there is a large Confumption, and for the Advantage and Profit 
of the Seed. Their Roots running confiderably downwards, the Plough will hardly give 
fufficient Tillage, except where the Ground has been digged to bring up a new and frefli 
Soil, which in many Places is pra&ifed with Profit and Succefs : Here indeed it is of An- 
gular Advantage to fow Carrots, which require much the fame Care in houghing as Tur- 
neps, and delight chiefly in a rich warm light Soil, rather inclining to Sand. There are 
two forts of them, the Yellow, and the Red ; and the latter is much to be preferred for 
the Kitchen. Both forts anlwer the Farmer's Expectation and Profit, chiefly in feeding 
his Hogs, and fometimes his Geefe. The Place where they grow ftiould be well fenced, 
and the Seed fown the latter End of February. 



Of Rape and Col e-S e e r>. 

TH E lowing Thefe, is another excellent Piece of Husbandry, in proper Soil ; for 
marfhy and' fenny Lands, efpecially fuch as hath been newly recovered from the Sea, 
admit thefe with great Improvement : But indeed, almoft any Land that is warm, rich, 
and not over wet, is proper for Rape and Cole-feed. The beft of which is ufually 
brought from Holland; and four Pounds of it, which cods not above four Pence, will fow 
an Acre. 

The Time of fowing it is about Midfummer ; but the Land muft be twice fallowed, 
and laid even and fine with the Harrow before it is fown. The chief End of fowing it, 
and for Ufe, is Oil 5 of which it affords a great Quantity, and for which there is a great 
Demand. But there is befides another End in fowing it 5 for it is a great Support to 
Cattle in the Winter- Months, when other Food is wanting. In the more ordinary forts 
of Land, this is indeed the chief Ufe of it - y becaufe only in the richeft Lands, where it 
grows ftrongeft, it is referved for Seed. 

Sometimes, if the Winter prove mild and open, it produces a good Crop the next Year 
alio ; and even after cutting, the Stubs thereof will fprout and afford great Relief to 
Sheep ; which arc cautioufly to be trulted with it at fir fly for fear of burfting them. 
What is referved for Seed, is generally reap'd as Wheat, after it begins to look brown, 
letting it lie near a Fortnight to dry, without flirring it, left it fhed its Seed. To avoid 
which Danger, it is either wont to be threfhed in the Field on large Sheets, or therein 
they cany it to the Barn and threfh it immediately. It is obferved that Barley and Wheat 
do very fuitably follow thefe Crops, as finding the Land well difpofed for them. 

In Liucuhifiirc, Mr. Mortimer obicrves, where Fuel is fcarce, after the Oil is pre fled out, 
they bin n the Cakes to heat their Ovens : But if the other Ufe he mentions be to be de- 
. pended upon, it is much better; for in Holland, he faith, they feed their Cows with them 
in hard and Icarcc Winters ; and in fomc Parts of Northampton/hire, (near the Fens I tiip- 
pofc) they give it their Calves from three or four days old, inflcad of Milk; with which 
they thrive, till they come to cat Grafs and Hay. 

Of W O A i>. 

Till r S being a very rich Commodity, it is worth the Husbandman's Notice and Care 
in cultivating it; hecaufe it is often found, that he doubles, nay quadruples the Rent 
of his Land thereby. The chief Misfortune is, that it will not thrive every where; for 
it requires a very rich and warm Land, and tiich as hath not been tiled in Tillage for loine 
Years; and hew alio no more than two Crops mull be expelled; only it admirably dit- 
pofes the I /and, and makes it clean for Barley afterwards. 

It is oblervcd of Lite Years, that there are many Sets or Companies of People, Men, 
Women and Children, who undertake the Whole of this Hufiuefs; hiring Land, building 
] hits or I Ionics, ploughing the Land, fowing the Seed, " gathering the Woad, and doing 
evciy thing (.lie to lie it for the Oyer's Ule. Ami lo, when their Lnd is anfwered, l hey 
remove from Place to Place, as they can find Land for their Purpofc. 

The 
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The Land muft be finely ploughed and harrowed for this Seed, leaving no Stones, 
Clots or Turfs thereon and it mult be continually weeded till the Leaves cover the 
Ground. Early fowing, it is thought, greatly prevents the Fly and the Grub, to which 
it is fubje£t as well as the Turnep > accordingly j if the Weather fuffer, ic fhould be (own 
in February. 

■ The firft Crop is ripe, when the Leaf is corrie to its full Growth, and retains its 
lively Greennefs > and then no Time fhould be loft in cutting it, left it grow pale and fade, 
which would be a great Prejudice to it. It ordinarily yields four, and fometimes five 
Crops in a plentiful Year, befides the Winter-Growth, which is very helpful to Sheep. 
The two firlt Crops are the beft, and therefore ihould not be mixed with the other, but 
carried immediately to the Mill feparate ; and the ordering of it there* is bed learnt from 
experienced Workmen. It fells from fix to thirty Pounds a Ton, which is the ordinary 
Produce of an Acre. Before the Ground is ploughed the fecond Year, they rcferve a Place 
by itfelf, where are fome of the beft Plants j and thefe are preferved for Seed for future 
Ule. It is ufed by Dyers to lay the Foundation of many Colours, efpecially thofe that are 
dark. 



Of Weld. 

THIS is a rich Commodity, ufeful alfo to the Dyers for all forts of bright Yellows, 
and Lemon Colours - y and is the more valuable, considering the eafy Charge of rai- 
fing it, and that it will grow upon fome of the worft Land. IVeld is one of the capfu- 
late Herbs, whofe Flowers confift of four Leaves j and is further diftinguiihed by the 
Flower in refpe£t of its Colour, being a yellow large Plant, whole Leaves are of a bluifh 

Green, long and fmooth. 

It is remarkable, that in many Places, particularly in the Biftioprick of Durham, it grows 
wild j and yet is there much negle£ted, by reafon neither the Plant nor its Value is ordi- 
narily known. 

However, it is (own with Care in many Places of England to great Advantage 5 for, as 
I have obferved, it will grow on any ordinary Land, provided it be dry and warm. Ic 
may be fown after Barley or Oats when they are harrowed, this requiring only a Brufh to 
be drawn over it. A Gallon of Seed will low an Acre, it being very fmall ; for which 
Reafon it is good to mix it with Duft or Sand, by which Means it may be the better 
difperfed with the Hand. It grows not much the fir ft Summer ; but by preferving it 
from Beafts and Annoyances after the Corn is gathered, you may the next Summer expect 
a Crop. 

The Seed fhould be carefully gathered before it is too ripe, left it fhed. It is pulled, 
as they do Flax, by the Roots, and bound in little Handfub, fct to dry and then houfed. 
After this, they beat out the Seed, which is of a good Value ; and fell, not the Leaves, 
but the Stalk and Root to the Dyers, for the Uies aforcfaid. The Seed is fometimes 
worth Ten Shillings a Bufliel > and the whole Value of an Acre's Crop, Seven or Eight 

Pounds. 



Of Saffron. 

THAT which grows in England is c deemed the bed in the World, and fhould there- 
fore be more propagated than it is. Saffron is of the Crocus-kind, of which there 
are great Varieties both of Vernal and Autumnal Flowering. But the true Saffron appears 
in September* with Flowers like a blue Crocus j and in the Middle of it come up two or 
three Chives growing upright, as the red of the Flower explains itfelf and fprcads 
abroad . 

It delights in a warm mellow Soil well cultivated, and is planted and incrcafed by the 
Roots 5 Ice according to fome in March* and by others at MidfummeY* when its Leaves die 
into the Ground. This Hoot is much propagated in Cambt idgrjhhe* and about Saffron- 
IVuhkn, from whence it takes its Name* and there ihey let them in Ranges, which they 
make with a large Hough about two or three Inches deep, and at live Inches difhincc 
one from another. After one Range is finiflied, they begin another; covering the full 
with the Faith of the iccoud Range > and io on till the Whole is finiflied, letting each 
Root three Inches aliinder. 



The 
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The Time of Gathering is, when it firft begins to flower in September? when the yel- 
low Chives appear in the Middle of the Flower, which are gently to be gathered by the 
Finger and Thumb early in a Morning before it retires into the Flower again. For this 
purpofc as many Hands are to be employed as the Quantity of the Land requires, and as 
long as the Seafon continues, which is about a Month. It muft be dried with a gentle 
Heat and conftant Attendance j whereby it mult be expe&cd that at leal! two Thirds-will 
dry away and lofe its Weight 5 by which it is generally fold, and at a dear Race too 
fometimes, even from Twenty Shillings to Five Pounds a Pound Weight 5 an Acre ufu- 
ally producing Ten or Twelve Pounds. Out of this Profit is indeed to be dedudted the 
neceflary Charge of Planting, Houghing and Gathering, which is ufually computed at 
Four Pounds an Acre : However, as they continue in the Ground increafing and multi- 
plying at the Root, and need not be removed or planted only once in three Years, the 
Charge of Planting mult not be accounted annual. 

Mr. Mortimer tell us, that in fome Parts of Oxfordjhire there is a fort of Baftard-Saf- 
fron called Safflow, which the Dyers ufe for Scarier, which they plant in Rows about a 
Foot diftance for the Convenience of houghing. It grows upon a round Stalk three 
or four Foot high, and at the Top bears a great open llalky Head, out of which pro- 
ceed many gold- coloured Threads of a moft Ihining Colour, which they gather every day 
as they ripen, and dry rhem. 

We have Saffron brought from Spain , but it is a fort much worfe than our own 
Growth, and of much lefs Value. 



Of Liquorice. 

THIS being a Plant that brings in great Profit to the induftrious Planter, I thought 
it proper to give it a Place here, and to fay fomething to direct and to encourage 
its Cultivation. It grows naturally wild, and in Soils not over-rich. I find it my felf ex- 
tending its Roots even amongft the Lime-ftone Rocks, but very fmall and (lender : How- 
ever, it deferves better Encouragement, for its Productions are always anfwerable to the 
Goodnefs of the Soil. It loves a deep, warm and rich Earth inclining to Sand accord- 
ingly it hath been much planted near Northampton and Pontefraft in Torkjhire? where 
the Land will bear trenching at leaft three Spit deep, and fhould be laid as light as poffi- 
ble. If Dung is ufed to mend the Soil, it fhould be dug in before Winter, and at plant- 
ing in the Spring dug over again. Old rotten Dung is bell. 

The belt Sets are thofe taken from the Top of the old Roots j but the Runners alfo, 
which fpread from the Matter -Roots, may be made ufe of with great Succefs. Even the 
Branches when flip'd and planted will grow in a wet Year, and will fcrvc to fill up all 
thin Places. 

February and March are the Months for planting Liquorice. The Plants are fet with 
Sticks at about a Foot diltance j and becaufe they are impatient of the Sun or Wind, 
they fhould be as little out of the Ground as poflible > and confequcntly, if they arc re- 
moved to any diftance, great Care fhould be taken that the Roots be kept moift. The 

firft Year after Planting need not be loft, for Onions and Lettuce may be fow'd inter* 
mixt. 

After it has flood three Years it may be dug up for Ufc ; and the fooner it is difpofed 
of the better for the Planter, becaufe while it is green it prefer ves its Weight. We arc 
told, that One Hundred Pound hath been made or in Acre of Liquorice > but, I fuppofe, 
now the Plenty diminilhcth its Value. However, this is certain, that the better the Land 
is the more is the Profir, every one coveting the largcft. 

This is a conlidcrablc Article in the Apothecary's Shop, and is ufed medicinally various 

W ays . 
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Of Madder, 

MADDER is an Herb that is ftellate j fo ftiled frorri the Mariner of the Growth of 
the Leaves, which encompals the Stalk at Intervals, like the Rays of a Star, di- 
Iringuifhablc by bearing lefl'er Flowers, ramping, of broader Leaves, having a red Root 
ufed for dying Scarlets. 

The Sum of what Mr. Worlidge fays of Madder, in his Syfiema Agriculture is, that it is 
a rich Commodity much ufed by Dyers and Apothecaries, and a Plant that delights in our 
Climate. It is to be planted in a very rich, deep, warm and well manured Land, dug at 
leaft two or three Spade Seep : About March or April, as foon as it fprings out of the 
Ground, it is to be there planted. The Sets are to be gathered two or three Inches long, 
with Roots to them, and immediately planted, or put into Mould, if carried far > and then 
fet about a Foot apart, and kept watered till they fpring, and continually weeded till they 
have gotten the Maftery of the Weeds. At three Years end you may take it up > re- 
fcrve the Plants for the Ufe of your felf or Neighbours, and fell the Roots to the Apo- 
thecaries, or dry them for the Ufe of the Dyers. 

Dr. Sprat, in his Hiftory of the Royal Society, gives an Apparatus to the Hiftory of the 
common Practices of Dying, by Sir William Pettit. He fays, Bran-Liquor contributes 
lomething to the holding of the Colour 5 for we know Starch, which is nothing but the 
Flower of Bran, will make a clinging Parte, the which will conglutinate fome Things, 
tho' not every Thing, viz. neither Wood nor Metals. Now Bran-Liquors are ufed to 
mealy dying Stuffs, fuch as Madder is, being the Powder or Fecula of a Root* fo as the 
Flower of Bran being joined with the Madder, and made clammy and glutinous by Boil- 
ing, he doubts not but both flicking upon the Villi of the Stuff dyed, the Madder flicks 
the better, by reafon of the ftarchy Paftinefs of the Bran-Flower joined with it. 

Madder is a Root cultivated much in Flanders % it is ufed to dye on Cloath a Colour 
the neareft to our Beau-Dye, or New Scarlet > and the Colours called Baftard Scarlet are 
dyed with it. 

Sometimes the Madder hath yielded Eight or Nine Pounds the Hundred Weight the 
beft more, and the worft fomething lefs 5 for there is great Difference in its Value : It is 
Pity it is not more cultivated, inafmuch as there is a great and conftant Demand for it, 
both from the Apothecaries and Dyers. Some of the latter have been known to ufe a 
Hundred Pounds worth in a Week. 



Of Teasils, 

MR. Mortimer tells us, that in fevenl Parts of Effex they fow Teafils upon Lands al- 
ready ploughed for Corn in Autumn, double-furrowing it in December j and after 
that, in February or March, they low the Seed, a Peck upon an Acre. But in Berkflrirc, 
and about Reading, a Friend of mine is wont to cultivate fcveral Acres of teafils: But he 
manages them after a better and more rational Method, and finds a very good Account 
and Increafc in it. The Plants ought to have two Summers to bring them to Perfe- 
ction, like Cabbages. Only they fhould be fowed in the Spring, and fufFercd to fland in 
1 he Seed- Bed all the Summer cleanly weeded j and then either in Jutttmn, or in Spring 
following, tranfplanted into the ploughed Field, ready prepared for them where they arc 
to be fet regularly in Lines at about a Foot afunder. By which Management, they arrive 
to great Maturity and Bulk. This is a Commodity that is carried from England into Fo- 
reign Parts, being no where eHe (as far as I can learn) cultivated. They arc ufed in the 
drcfling Bays and fine Cloths j and only this kind of Thiftle is fit for the Purpofe, and is 
lo neccflary for that End, that the Dutch eagerly covet them, and purchafe them almofl: 
at any Race. There have formerly been vale Advantages made of them j an Acre com- 
monly producing One Hundred and Sixty Bundles, at One Shilling a' Bundle, and fomc- 
times double. But I fuppofe the Markets of late have been more glutted or ovcr-ftock'd. 
They cut them in Attgufl, tying them up in Bundles or Staves to dry before they houfc 
them. A mixt loamy Soil is fuppoied to be beft for them. 
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Of Hop s. 

TH E Hop is an Herb of Stamfneous Flowers, whofe Seeds are round, diftinguiftiable 
by Sex of Male and Female j becaufe from the fame Seed fome Plants are produ- 
ced which bear Flowers and no Seeds, and others which bear Seeds and no Flowers. 

It is of the bigger fore of Herb, having a divided Leaf, and being a climbing Plant, 
twifting about fuch Things as are next to it, from the Left toward the Right Hand, con- 
trary to the manner of fome other twining Plants > of a rough roundifli Leaf, divided into 
many Segments, with a Head of fcaly Tufts growing in a Clufler or Bunch. It is com- 
monly ufed to preferve Drink from fowering, and will preferfa it fometimes Fifteen or 
Twenty Years. 

This Plant delights in the richeft Land, a deep Mould and light > if mixt with Sand 
it is the better ; and a black Garden Mould is excellent. To lie near the Water, when 
it may be laid dry, and have a low mellow deep Ground, inclining Southward, and defen- 
ded by Hills or Trees from Weft, North and Eaft, that it may lie warm," is bell; •> but 
almoft any Ground may do, except llony and lliff Clay. The Afh on a dry, and the Pop- 
lar or Afpen on a moiit Ground, make the beft Shelters to the Hop-Garden. 

If the Land be cool, ftiff, four or barren, burn it at the latter End of the Summer, 
and then fow Turneps, Hemp or Beans, to mellow and lighten the Ground, and deitroy 
the Weeds. Whatever it be, 7/7/ it in the Beginning of Winter with Plough or Spade, 
making it even > and marking out the Places where the Hills are to Hand y which is beft 
done by a ftreighten'd Line over-thwart the Ground, with Knots at the Diftance you in- 
tend the Hills. 

Some plant Checquer-wife ; which is beft, if you would plough between the Hills : 
Others plant in the £>uicunx Form, which is moft beautiful and better for the Hop?, cfpe- 
cially in a fmall Ground where you muft ufe a Brealt-Plough or Spade. In either pitch 
a Stick, where each Hill is to be 5 and if the Ground be cold or luff, lay on it the bed 
Mould, or Dung and Earth mixt> and at every Stick dig a Hole about a Foot fquare, 
and fill it with the Mould or Compoft, and there fet your Plants, which will foon repay 
your Charge and Trouble. 

Hops in a dry Ground are planted about Six Foot diftant 5 but in deep, moift, rich 
Mould, that will bear large Hops, Eight or Nine Foot is the proper Diitance > and fo 
plant according to the Goodnefs of the Soil. If the Hills are over-difiant, increale the 
Roots in each Hill, and fo you will apply more Poles j and if the Hills are lefs diftant, 
contra. 

A great many plant at the latter End of March, or in April, and this is the common 
Practice} but undoubtedly it is beft in Ottober^ when the Hops will fettle againft the 
Spring. Get the largeft Sets from a Garden well kept, and where the Hills have been 
raifed very high the preceding Year, which will increafe the Plants in Number and Bulk. 
Let the Plants be Eight or Ten Inches long, and in each Three or Four Joints or Buds: 
Dig the Holes Eight, Ten or Twelve Inches deep, and about a Foot over, before you 
take the Sets out of the Ground j elfc you mull lay them in cold and moilt Earth, and 
take them out as you have Occafion. Some let Two or Three Plants upright in the 
Middle of the Hole, and hold them hard together with one Hand, while they fill the 
Hole with the other with fine Mould made ready before-hand, obferving to fet the Tops 
even with I he Surface of the Ground, and then fallen well the Earth about the Roots. 
Others plant one Set at each Corner of the Hole, which is well approv'd and 'tis good 
to raife the Earth Two or Three Inches above the Set, unlcfs you plant fo late that the 
green Sprigs are fliot forth, when a total Covering will dellroy them. 

If Hops are worn out of Heart, then about the Beginning of Winter dig about them, 
and take away the old barren Earth, and apply good fat Mould or Compoft to their R-oots> 
be lii re this be done before February^ in open Weather 5 and fuch W inter- Drcfling will 
renovate the Hop, and dellroy the Weeds j but for hearty ftrong Hops, late Dreiling is 
molt proper, viz. in March or the Beginning of Aprils which will keep them from too 
early ipringing, that brings many Injuries. 

In Drclling of your Hops, pull down the Hills, and undermine round, till you cmnr 
near the principal Roots, and then lake the upper or younger Roots in your Handshaking 
off the Earth-, which Earth being removed wilh your Tool, you ihall difcern where 1 1 Ju- 
ne w Roots grow out of the old Sets, which Sets you mult be careful not to fpoil. Yon 
need not mind the other Roots, for they may be cut away, except fuch as you mean to 

fet 
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fet. Uncover only the Tops of the old; Sets in the firft Year of Cutting; and at what 
Time foever you cut down your Hills, cut not the Roots before March. 

At the firlt Dreffing, you are to cut away all fuch Roots or Sprigs as grew the Year 
before, out of your Sets, within one Inch of the fame. Our ancient Writers fay, they 
mull be cut clofe like Oilers > but Experience teaches, 'tis good for a weak Hop to leave 
fome principal new Shoots at the Dreffing, and that clean Cutting hath very much da- 
maged a Hop-Garden. Cut not the Roots that grow downward, but fuch as grow fide- 
ways which may incumber the Ground. The old Roots are Red, the laft Year's White. 
When you have drefs'd the Roots, then apply your rich Mould or Cotnpoft prepar'd for 
that purpofe* and make the Hill not too high at firft, left you hinder the young Shoots : 
When you drefs you may cut the Hops, tho* they are fprung out of the Hills. Be fare 
to keep Poultry from the Hop- Garden j and if there be any wild Hops, take up the 
whole Hill and new plant it. 

Provide Poles enough according to the Diftance of the Hills, nnd according to the 
Strength of the Hop, the Length and Bignefs. If the Hills be far diftant, fee Four or 
Five Poles to each Hill \ otherwife Two or Three. In hot, dry and hungry Ground, 
the Poles may Hand thicker than otherwife. If the Hops be ftrong, and the Ground rich, 
you are to get large Poles; if otherwife, the contrary: For the Hop will run out of 
Heart, if ovcr-poled and be fure not to over-pole the firft Year, altho' they fhould re- 
quire as many Poles (or rather Rods) the firft as any other Year. Alder Poles are efteem- 
ed the beft, by rcafon of their Streighmcfs, taper Form, and rough Rind, which differs 
not the Hop ealily to flip down : The AJJi is moft lading, efpecially if they grow on 
barren Lands 5 fome will laft . Ten or Twelve Years. N. B. Forked Poles bear the greateil 
Burdens. 

Lay the Poles between the Hills before you begin to fet them in the Ground. Pole 
when you fee the Hops above Ground, and continue till they are a Yard high 5 but fet the 
largell Pole to the llrongeft Branches: And fo deep likewife, that it may (boner break 
than arife out of the Ground by Winds. Let the Poles lean outward one from the other, 
and (land equi-dillant at the Top, to prevent growing too near each other in any Part* 
which will make Shade, and caufe more Hawm than Hops. N. B. Leaning Poles bear 
moft Hops. Be fure to prcferve a Parcel of the worft .Pcles, in cafe a Pole fhould break, 
or be over-burden'd. Ram the Earth on the Out-fide of the Pole, to fecure it from 
Winds. If the Hop be under or ovcr-poled, you may unwind it, and place another in 
its Head, having fome one to hold the Hop, whilft you pitch in the Polej or you may 
place another near, and bring the Hop to it. 

When the Hops arc Two or Three Foot out of the Ground, wind them on the 
neareft Poles, or fuch as have feweft Hops * or at lead place them to the Pole, that they 
may wind thcmfclvcs with the Courfc of the Sun, binding them gently thereto with fome 
withcr'd Rufh or woollen Yarn Two or Three Strings arc enough to a Pole : 'Tis beft 
doing this when the Warmth of the Day hath toughened the Shoots* in the Morning 
'tis more dangerous. During the Months of April and May the Hops mud be daily direct- 
ed, left they break thcmfclvcs by going amifs : And a forked Wand, a Stool, or a Ladder 
with a Stay on the Back, aic of ufc to direct the Hops to the Poles. About Alulfummer 
the Hop begins to leave running at Length, and to branch ; therefore fuch as reach not 
the Top of the Poles, it would be well to nip off the Top, that it may branch the bet- 
ter, which is preferable to their growing in Length : But Care fhould be rather taken not 
to over-pole them ; for they never bear well, except their Extremities be differed to hang 
down Five or Six Foot. And this, by the way, is another Demonllration that Vegetables 
arc Icajl prolific in a perpendicular Pollure, and mod prolific in an horizontal or inverted 
one. 

To make up the Mills, after Rain in Afjy^ pare the Surface with a Spade or Hough, 
or run it over with a Plough j and with thefe Parings raifc your Hills in Height, burying 
and fupprefling all fupcrfluous Shoots of Hops and Weeds. Thus will you hinder the 
Droughts in Summer to injure them, and the Hops will lend forth their Roots to the 
Surface of the Farth, and thereby they imbibe what Moifturc (hall happen. This Work 
may be continued throughout the Summer, but more efpecially after Rain. 

Be line to keep your Ground in good Heart j and in a dry Spring, water your J lops 
before you raifc your Hills. In hot and dry Grounds a dry Spring checks the Hop in its 
firft fp ringing. Ufc what Water you can get * but what is gotten in a Pond made with 
Clay, at thclower End of your Ground is belt. In the midll of each I fill thrud fome 
pointed Stick or Iron down the Middle, and pour in your Water by degrees till the Hill 
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is well (baked j then cover the Hill with the Parings of your Garden. In a dry Summer 
give each Hill a Pail- full of Water two or three times: After every Watering make up 
the Hills with the Parings, Weeds, the cooleft and moiftcft Materials you can get j for 
the more the Root is ihaded, the better it thrives ; even many fare well that have natural 
Shelter and are never dreft. 

Towards the End of July Hops Mow, and a Week or Fortnight after they and in 
forward Years are ripe the latter End of Auguji. When the Hop or its Seed turn a little 
browniih, or when they are eafily pulled to pieces, and fmell fragrantly, conclude they arc 
ripe, and gather them with many Hands before they lhatter, for a Wind may do great 
Damage. 

The way of Gathering is to take down four Hills in the midft of the Garden > cut the 
Roots, level the Earth, throw Water on it, tread and fweep it, and fo fhall it be a fair 
Floor to lay the Hops on for Picking. On the Outfide of this Floor the Pickers fit and 
pick the Hops into Baskets, the Hops being ftript from the Poles, and brought to the 
Floor. Clear your Floor twice or thrice in a Day, and fweep it clean. This is bed for 
ilrait Poles, and fome pick them fitting difperfedly : But the belt way is to fallen a Hair 
Cloth or Blanket on a Frame made of fhort Poles, and let on four Stakes 5 on which lay 
the Poles with the Hops on them, and pick them into the Blanket; when 'tis full, remove 
them, and fo on, removing the Frame as occafion (erves. This Way faves ftripping the 
Hops from the Poles > neither are any fcattered by ftripping, and they are all in Sighc, and 
(boner pick'd. 

Before you draw your Poles, with a fharp Hook on a Pole divide the Hops where they 
grow on two Poles, and cut them Two or Three Foot above the Hills, elie the Hop will 
bleed much of its Strength away. This done, draw your Poles ; and if they are over-fall 
in, draw them with an Iron Pair of Toothed Tongs, or a Wooden Leaver forked, on 
which arc fixed two Toothed Irons 5 either of thele laid over a Block Leaver-like, will 
eafily raife them. Draw no more at a Time than what will ferve for an Hour or two, 
in cafe of very hot Weather, or likelihood of Rain. 

In a large Hop-Garden, 'tis worth while to raife in the midft thereof a Shed, under 
which you may pick your Hops 5 vmhich will defend both the Hops and the Pickers from 
the Sun and Storms. Here alio may be laid Hops unpick'd over Night, to be picked in 
the Morning before the Dew be off the other - y and the Poles may lie here dry in Win- 
ter. 

G.ither no Hops wet; but if the Dew or Wet be on them, fhake the Poles and they 
will dry the fooner. Let not your Hops be over-ripe, left they ihed their Seed (in which 
their chief Strength coniifts) and loie their green Colour, to the Prejudice of their Value j 
iho' fome Pcrfons let them ftand as long as they can, becaufe they wafte lefs in the Drying, 
lour Pounds of green Hops thorough ripe will make One Pound of dry, and Five Pounds 
in their Prime will make One 5 fo they think they get more in the Weight than they lole 
in the Colour. In Picking, keep them clean from Leaves and Stalks, which will fpoil 
their Sale. As faft as you pick, dry them, othcrwife they will change Colour * but if 
you mull keep them, fpread them on fome Floor, not too thick, and by that means the 
Damage they will receive in a Day or two will not be great. JV. B. Ill dried Hops are 
naught, and will fpoil all they come nigh. 

Some make ufe of the broken Poles to dry their Hops > but Charcoal or Cinders are the 

only Fuel which will not prejudice the Colour, as (moaky Wood will: Keep your Fire 

ar a conflant Hcatj and the Hops this way mult not be ftirred till thorough dry, which 

is when the Top is as dry as the Bottom j but if any be not fo dry as the reft, (which 

i.iay be known by their rattling, if you try with a Stick in ieveral Places) then abate them 

there, and difpofc in the Places where Hops were firJt dry. When they arc all dry 

through, then take out the Fire, and fhovc out the Hops at the Window, with a Coal* 

Rake made with a Board at the End of a Pole, into the Room prepared to receive them ; 

then go in at ihe Door below, and fweep together the Seeds and Hops that fell through, 

and lay them with the other. This done, lay another Bed of green Hops, and in like 
manner proceed. 

In ieveral Places they dry their Hops on the ordinary Malt-Kilns (on a Hair-Cloth) 
about fix Inches thick > and when they arc almoft dry, with a Scoop made for that Pur- 
pofe, they turn them uplide down, and let them lie till every Hop be thoroughly dried * 
and then with a Hair Cloth remove them to the Heap. - Both thefe Ways are fubjeft to 
Jnconvenicncieji. In the firlr, the Hops lying fo thick and never turn'd, thoib under mult 
of Neceflity be ovcj dry, before the upper can be dry enough, and prejudice them both 

in 
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in Strength and Weight; befides the Wafte of Firing, which muft be long continued to 
thorough dry fo many together. In the fecond Way, the Turning of the Hops breaks 
them very much $ by forcing the Scoop again ft, the rough Hair. Cloth, it frets and fpoils 
many Hops, and (hatters their Seeds, clfe this Way is rather to be preferr'd. 

But thefe feveral Inconvenicncies may be prevented, by making the lower Part of the 
Kiln, as before defcribed, and the Bed after the following manner: Firft* make a Bed of 
flat Ledges about an Inch thick and two or three Inches broad, fawn and laid a-cro(s on 
the other Chequer-wife, the flat Way, the Diitances about three or four Inches; the 
Ledges fo entered the one into the other, that the Floor may be even and fmooth 5 and 
this Bed is to reft on two or three Joifts fet Edge-wife to fupport it from (inking. Cover 
this with double Tin Plates foldcr'd together at the Joints, and^ fo order it that the Joints 
of the Tin may lie over the Middle of a Ledge : When the Board is wholly cover'd, fit 
Boards about the ridges of the Kiln to keep up the Hops ; only let one Side be to remove, 
that the Hops may be (hov'd off". On this Tin Floor the Hops may be turned without Ha- 
zard or Lofs, as before on the Hair, and with lefs Expence of Fuel : Alfo any Fuel will 
ferve, for the Smoak cannot pa(s through the Hops ; but be fure to have Conveyances for 
it at the Corners and Sides of your Kiln. The Fuel you will fave, will in a little Time 
recompence your Charge. 

To turn Hops, is troublefome; but a wooden Cover lined with Tin, to pull up and 
down, and to hand fometimes about a Foot over, will, like a reverberatory Furnace, dry 
the upper Parts. And this is efteemed the beft Way to dry Hops $ which is the molt 
hazardous Piece of Work that belongs to them. This done, you muft lay them in (bme 
Room for three Weeks or a Month, that they may cool, g/w, a<id grow tough ; for if 
bagg'd from the Kiln, they will crumble to Powder; but if they lie clofe covgrVt with 
Blankets, you may pack or bagg them with greater Security. 

The manner of Bagging of Hops is thus: Make a Hole in an upper Floor, big enough 
that a Man may with Eafe go up and down, and turn and wind in it ; then tack on a 
Hoop about the Mouth of the Bag faft with Pack-thread, that it may bear the Weight 
of the Hops when full, and of the Man that treads them ; then let the Bag down through 
the Hole, and the Hoop will reft above, and keep the Bag from Aiding wholly through ; 
into which Bag caft a few Hops, and before you go in to tread, tie at each lower. Coiner 
of the Bag an Handful of Hops with a Piece of Packthread to make a Tafle^ by which 
you may conveniently lift or remove the Bag when it is full ; then go into the Bag and 
tread the Hops on every Side, another calling them in as fall as you require it, till it be 
full. When it is well trodden and filled, let down the Bag, by unripping the Hoop 5 
and clofe the Mouth of the Bag, filling the two upper Corners as you did the two lower. 
The Bags well dry'd and pack'd, may be preferv'd in a dry Place divers Years, if the Mice 
(poil them not. 

This done, return to the Hop-Garden, and prefer vc the Hop-Poles for another Year : 
Strip the Hawm clean from them, and fet three Poles triangular, fprcading at Bottom, 
and tied almoft at Top. Againft thefe you may fet all the Hop-Poles; bind them about 
with a little Hawm twifted. Thus the outward Poles are only fubjc£t to the Injuries of 
the Weather, except the Tops. There arc Variety of Ways to prefervc the Poles; but 
the beft is, when they arc thorough dry, to lay them up in a dry Houle. 

In the Winter you mud provide Manure for the Hop-Gardcn againft the Spring. If 
your Dung be rotten, then mix it well with two or three Parts of untried Earth, and let 
it lie till the Spring: This will ferve to make up the Hills with. If the Dung be new, 
then when mixed let it lie another Year ; for new Dung is injurious to Plops. Horfc- 
Dung and Cow-Dung arc verv good •, but none can compare with Pidgeons-Dting, if 
a little only be well mixt in a Hill, that it may not be too ftrong in any one Place: 
Shccps-Dung alfo is very good. In Spring, or Summer, if you ftecp the Dung of Sheep, 
Pidgeons or Hens in Water, till quite diflblvcd ; and when you water your Hops, if you 
put a Difhful of this diflblvcd Dung among the Water you water your Hops with, in the 
hollow Places made to contain the Water on the Top of every Hill, the Virtue will be 
carried to the Roots of the Hop, and it may prove the moft expeditious, advantageous and 
lead cxpcnfivc Way of enriching the Hop- Hills, of any other. Thus you may convey to 
the Roots of any Vegetable the inherent or attracted Virtue in Lime, Allies, or any other 
fertilizing Subject. 

Hops were firil brought from Flanders into England ^ Anno if 14, in the ifth Year of 
King Henry VIII- before which, Alehoof, Wormwood, &c. was generally ufed for 
the Prclcrvation of Drink. Very great Improvements have been made by Hop-Gardens in 
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the /3P^!f of England^ but efpecially in Kent. At Fatnham in Hampjhire^ Maid-ftone^ &c, 
the Planters thereabout dig and dung the Hop-Garden about Chrijimas y and fomc time after 
they raife many Hillocks in Rows, about a Yard diftant from each other : #he Plants are 
fet about Marsh, and then are fix'd into each Hillock three Poles about eight Foot long ; 
but at three Years Growth they fet Poles of twelve or fixteen Foot long, according to 
the Strength of the Ground and the Hops. They are carefully dug and drefs'd, and g a - 
ther'd about the Beginning of September 5 after which, being thoroughly dried over a Kiln, 

they are bagg'd and fent to London. 

The Expcnce of Digging and Dreffing is about 5 7, an Acre, (but all Expences a great 
deal more, perhaps thrice as much,) which may probably yield half a Load of Hops one 
Year with another? which, according to the Price in many Years, may be valued at 100/. 

With taking the Pains that is neceflary, (and which is every thing,) it has been com- 
puted that one or two Acres of Hop-Ground will yield more Profit than fifty Acres oF 
Arable Land $ but yet great Allowances muft be made for the Difappointments of bad 
Years, and the Damage fuftained fometimes even in the gathering and curing them. How- 
ever, (as Mr. Switzer rightly obferves) the Culture of Hops is in the main one of the molt 
profitable Employments the Husbandman or Gardener can engage in And the large 
Eftates acquir'd of late by Merchandize in Hops, is a fufficient Encouragement for others 
to ftudy to improve and cultivate this ufeful Plant. Befides, it is a Manufacture that em- 
ploys abundance of Hands, and the Poor find Work and Wages almoft all the Year, from 
the neceflary Attendance of Planting, Soiling, Digging, Houghing, Poling, Tying and 
Picking, So that it is as well a publick Good, as of private Advantage. 

The noble Plantations of Hops at Farnham, where for Regularity and Exa&nefs they ap- 
pear like Woods and Groves cut into Viftaes, is a beautiful Sight 5 and it is not uncommon 
for thole who are aftiduous and skilful, to make of their Hop-Grounds fome Years at lead 
30 /. per Acre, even in large Quantities. But, as I faid, Deductions muft be made for bad 
Years $ which commonly happen in the Proportion of one bad one for three good ones. 

Annifeed will ripen well in England, if fown at Mechaelmas, in well prepared Ground, 
and may turn to good Account to the Farmer: As alfo Caraway and Coriander. The firft 
toill laft three or tour Years, if the Ground be kept clean 5 but it is not fit to cut till the 

fecond Year. There is a conftant Demand for them all 3 which the Farmer ought to re- 
member. 



Of Malt. 

MALT may be made of all forts of Grain. In the North, Big is much u(od;-but 
generally it is made of Barley, which ought to be of the belt fort. This Barley 
is put into the Ciftcrn, and covered with Water,* rather from the Brook than the Spring •„ 
and there it lies till the Husk will rife or (hell a little from it, which it will do after thiee 
or four Nights j then the Water is drawn off, and you are to let it lie eight, ten or 
twelve Hours to drain. It is beft to Jet it have rather too little than too much Water. 

When well drain'd, in is thrown, from fix or eight Inches thick to a Heap, on the 
Couch Floor, according to the Weather 9 and it is ftirrcd with the broad calling Shovel 
.once, twice or thrice, or oftcner in a Day. After Couching lbme Days, it will fweat a 
little, and begin to fiicw the Sprit or Spire at the Root-end and in tour or five Days 
more, it will become long* bur, except the Weather grow very cold, it mult be laid 
thinner, and ftirrcd over three or four Times in a Day > but this differs greatly according 
to the Weather, and it muft be minded accordingly > and the Sprit muft feldom run far- 
ther than half an Inch. Befides the Sprit, there is an Acrofpire that grows (lowly under the 
Skin unfeen, and the Corn malts no farther than it runs through the Husk lor it carries 
the Heart of the Corn with it 3 wherefore it is obferved that a Maltiicr mull take great 
Pain?, and have his Wits about him, or he may be Ibon undone. 

. The Male being made, and having lain its ufual Time in the Floor, (which is about 
Three Weeks in the Winter, and lels Time in the Summer) it is laid on the Kiln to dry, 
fomeihing thicker than it generally lay on the withering Floor; where, when it has lain 
about five Hours, with a conlLant regular Fire under it, the fir/1 Turn is given it j about 
Jour I lours alter that the fecond Turning, and three Hours after that the third; and il 
the Kiln dry well, in three Hours more, with a moderate J'irc, it will be dried enough. 
The Conducts of the Kiln, and the Greennels of the Malt, makes it fometimes more and 
fometimes lels Hours in Drying. At Derby they have a Brick Kiln, which will dry more 
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in four Hours than was ufually done in twelve Hours. There is great Arc in Turning 
the Malt on the Kiln 5 and the common Way is to lay all the Malt on an Heap in the 
Middle j and the Hair-Cloth being laid even, this Heap is caft round, and the Place where 
it lay left quite bare, leaft any Corn flicking fhould be Fire-fariged. Then the bare Place 
is fill'd from the Sides > and fo being raked very even, it is left. 

The Malt, when dried, is removed from the Kiln (being thrown on a Heap in the 
Side next the Granary for that Purpofe) and laid above a Foot thick, and trod round 
three or four Times, beginning at the Outfide, and winding to the Middle of the Heap, 
and lb back. This is call'd a Courfej and in two or three fuch Courfes, if well dried, 
the Malt will be trod enough; that is, all the Come will be rubb'd off-; and if the Male 
be to be kept long, it is thrown on a Heap in the Duft 3 but if it be to be fold in two 
or three Months, the Duft is immediately feparated, by running it through a Fan or Skreen, 
that it may take the Air better in the Heap, and become more mellow, at the lame time 
it is cleanled. N. B. This Method of Treading is not always ufed. 

There are Brick and Stone Kilns for the Drying of Malt : And all the Floors for the 
Working of Malt are made of Plailter, which are much better than thofe of Mud, Lime 

or Boards but Boards, I take it, make the beft Flooring of the Granary for the dried 
Malt. 

• Some think 'tis beft to grind Malt Four or Five Days before 'tis brewed, (but that is 
much controverted >) and ibme Perfons would have it double that Time, and the Water 
Five or Six Days in the Vcflel before ufed. There is hardly a County where there is 
not fome good Beer and Ale made 5 but Derby, Nottingham, Dorfet, Burton, &c. are moil 
elteem'd. indeed all the Northern Counties much exceed thole of the South. 

Malt, if it be burnt, is not only of a brown reddifh Colour, and fmells of Fire; but 
alio yields very little Quantity of Liquor, and that with a high Colour and ill Tafte* 
which generally, if not always, go together. 

There are feveral Methods and divers Materials ufed for the Drying of Malt. In Hamp- 
Jlnre, 'tis generally dried with Wood or clear Billets j which at belt .gives the Malt an 
ill Tafte, and therefore is generally efteemed the worft Way, Another and the moft com* 
mon Way is, to dry it with Wheat or Rye Straw j which, if carefully chofen and ufed, . 
doth very well and gives general Satisfaction. But the drying with Cowks has of late 
Years obtained the moft univerfal Approbation, as having the leaft Smoke, and confe- 
quently leaving no ill Smell or Tafte, except it be over-heated or burnt. Only fomej 
who are not uted to it, complain it makes the Drink heady, and leaves a Clamminefs in the 
Mouth. There have been lome Contrivances of late of drying Malt with red hoi Iron 
Furnaces; but if the Weather and Seafon of the Year would countenance the Practice, 
the drying it in the Sun feems beft and moft rational, that being the pureft and cleaned 
Fire. And it hath accordingly been p raft i led in fmall Quantities by a Clergyman in Nor" 
thamptonjlnre with great Succcis; from whom we have been made to hope and expeft a 
learned Trcatifc on the Subject As to the Complexion of Malt, White is undoubtedly the 
beft, becauic moll natural 5 for in all Preparations and Operations all Endeavours fhould be 
uied to maintain the natural Complexion of the Thing j for the Tinfturcs arife and proceed 
from the fine Spirits and cflential Virtues: Wherefore in the Order of making Malr, if 
(he Colour be altered its Virtues alio arc changed, and the Drink is made of another Na* 
ture and Operation, and often proves injurious to the Bodies of Mankind; from whence 
we may certainly conclude, that the whiter the Drink is, the better and more healthful, 
as having milder and gentler Operations. 

1 think it is univcrlally agreed, that the lefs Smoke there is in the drying of Malt, the 
better j becauic every degree of Smoke gives a Tafte by no means agreeable to the Palate, 
except of fuch Rufticks, who iVallow it down almoft without Tailing, and judge of the 
Goodnels of Drink by the Decpncfs of the Colour, and its intoxicating Eflefts. Where- 
fore for the Sake of fuch, common Brewers are wont to heighten both by Scorching the 
Malt, and Lanting the Drink in working, e. throwing in now and then a Chamber- 
Pot while it is working. 

Rut, (except with fuch polluted Palates as thefe) the Art both of Malting and Brewing 
is at pre lent brought to great Perli£l ion in England, chiefly in the Northern Parts ; and Englijh 
Beer and Ale are carneitly fought for and greatly admired in all Parrs of the World. It 
is plain Northern Barley, if it is as good, cannot be better nor exceed that of the South; 
and theielbre the Excellence of our Malt and Drink mult be owing to the Method of ma- 
king and drying the Malt without Smoke, by means of Cinders or Cowks made of Sea 
or Pit-Coals. For there are Brewers and Waters of all kinds both in the North and South. 

or 
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London, and all the Parts about it for Thirty or Forty Miles round have been a long time 
infamous for the worft Drink, and famous for the betl Bread: And all on the North Side 
the Trent juft vice vers A. But of late Years, Wifdom and Experience have taught both 
the North and South to mend their Errors, and to learn of one another; fo that we begin 
to tafte good Drink in the South, and as good Bread in the North. But to return to the 
Bufinefs of Malting. 

Some of late have covered their Kilns over with Wire inftead of Hair-Cloth, which is 
a Way much to be preferred : For this doth not only dry it fooner, but doth it much 
cleaner and fweeter. By means of this Grate, the unfavoury Properties and Particles of 
the Fire pafs away more freely, and the refrefliing Sweetnels of the Air is not fo much 
hindered from circulating, and confequently lefs Humidity is contracted: Whereas the 
Cloths are thick, and retain the Sulphureous Vapours which are fo injurious to the Malt. 
This is manifeft in all fuch clofe Places, where Stoves are ; the Air having no free Circu- 
lation, becomes very noxious and unwholibme. 

It hath been generally thought (as I have already obferved) that to make the heft, the 
flrongefi and the ntoft Drink, the Malt fhould be ground Two or Three, nay fome fay Se- 
ven or Eight Days before it is brewed, to mellow it, and make the hot Liquor penetrate 
ail the Parts of it. But as that feems to be a Reafon of no weight 5 fo others think, that 
the Injury which the Malt fuffers by (landing ground, is too great to fuffer a bad Cuftom 
to continue. The outward Coat of the Malt is its natural Covering, to retain the fine 
fpiritous Parts and inward Powers not perciptible to the Sight 3 therefore if by an undue 
Order or violent Method they are let. loofe, thefe fpirituous Qualities, according to the 
Degrees of the Injury done, will evaporate invifiblyj and then the Body, be it what it 
will, becomes fick, and by degrees will languifh and die. The Cafe is the very fame with 
Beer or Ale warmed at the Fire to make it brisk and fparklingj which yet, after it is fet 
by two or three Hours, will lofe its Spirits and lively Qualities, without having loft any 
of its M'-afuie. 

The like is to be underftood of all other Things that have pafled thro* any Digeftion 
and Fermentation, as Malt hath, whofe Body is throughly opened. Therefore if it be 
ground long before it is ufed, it is thought, by this way of Reafoning, the fpiritous Parts 
and belt Virtues will evaporate. But ftill a nice Obfervation and long Experience muft de- 
termine this Difpucej one fide whereof feems, as above, to be fupported by good Reafon 
and Philofophy. 

It feems to be agreed by all, that grinding Malt too fine is a great Fault, and yet to 
be fupported chiefly by the Reafoning above, that the Spirits of the Malt evaporate j nei- 
ther will the Drink be fo clear. The modern Contrivance of, not cutting but only, fqucez- 
ing and bruifing the Malt between two Cylinders (if the Skins of every Corn were line to 
be broken) feems right and rational. But the Brewing of Malr, without cither grinding 
or brmfing, can be rationally pra&ited but once, except a greater regard be had to a Dain- 
ty for the Hogs, than to the Strength and Goodncfs of the Drink. 



Of Cattle, fuch efpecially as are moft ufeful and profitable to the Farmer. 

EVcry one knows the Ufefulnefs of IJorfes and Oxen for the Husbandman and Grazier's 
Purpoiesj and the Choice of them being generally fb much better understood bv 
Practice and Experience, than by any Directions that Theory-men can nollibly give, I mail 
think my felf entirely excufcd laying any thing further on this Head, than juft what 1 
ihall think neccfTary to introduce (nine Particularities and fiiort Notices that have happened 
eo fall in my Way. 

As to Horfes in the Ufe of Husbandry, and to make Profit and Gain of them, 1 cannot 
but recommend the Practice of many Places in Northamptonflme, where they buy them 
in Colts at Spring from Leicefler or Nottingham (the great breeding Countries) at two and 
three Years old, teaching them to bang in the Geers, and ufing them for the more gentle 
Works, and lefs feverc Service for a Year or two, and then (ell them out again at the 
Fairs at Northampton for the Uic of Gcntlcmcns Coaches for Twenty Pound and Thirty 
Pound, and fomctimcs Forty Pound, according to their Goodncfs. And this is their yearly 
Practice, with rcfpefl to both Geldings and StoiwHorJes : By which the Husbandman, 
if he be wary and careful in his Choice, makes a very confidcrablc Gain. But there m 
Discretion and Judgment to be tiled in every thing. They u(e them, as T (aid, gently j 
and tho 1 perhaps in Uarvcft and Seed-time and Fallowings they are always doing fome thing \ 

9 yet 
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yet the dilcreet Husbandman fo contrives it, that thefe young Ones fhall rather play than 
. work* having always two or three Drudges and Slaves (perhaps Blind or Old) on which 
the Burden and Chief of the Work mutt lie. 

The greateft Misfortune that attends thefe heavy Horfes bred up for the Coach is, that 
they fometimes, too often, fall blind of one or both Eyes, either in the Farmer's or the 
Gentleman's Hands, at three or four, or five Years old > feldom later. The Reafbn of 
which, fome attribute to the high and hot feeding on Beans, Peafe, &c. But thofe who 
ar6 more experienced feem to think the Misfortune is to be afcribed to blind Mares and 
blind Stallions, fo frequently kept for the Purpofe of Breeding y that Weaknefs and Defect 
being very eafily to be fuppofed transferrable to their OfF-fpring. Which hath frequently 
made the Farmers wifh (and with reafon too) that an Act of Parliament was made againlt 
keeping blind Mares and Stallions for Breed. 

Oxen are no le(s ufeful to the Farmer for his Draught ; and there are fome peculiar Ad- 
vantages attending then?, more than Horfes. They are eafier kept. And if they prove either 
lame, or old, or blind, by Working, there is little or no Lofs in them : For they will 
then feed as well, and afford as good Meat as a young one. Their Harnels and Shoes 
are cheaper, as well as their Feed, becaufe they eat no Oats : Neither are they fubje6t to 
fo many Difeafo as Horfes are 9 tho' heating them, and putting them beyond their ordi- 
nary Pace, fometimes puts them into Surfeits and other Diftempers. 

The ufual Time of putting Oxen to work is at three Years old. The firfl Year they 
fhould be gently ufed, efpecially in hot Weather : And then their Meat fhould be good 
Hay, which makes them endure Labour better than Grafs, that makes them faint and 
foggy. Ufed with Difcretion, they will continue to work till they are Ten Years old. 
And then it may be advifeable eirher to fell them, or fat them with the After- Marrh till 
Cbriftmas. The beft way to rear up young Oxen for the Yoke, is to couple them with 
old ones that are gentle and well-trained : And if they are unruly (as fometimes they will 
be) they fhould be kept hungry, and ufed to eat Hay out of your Hand. Gentle Ufage 
with thefe flow and dull Creatures is beft > for that is obferved to bring them to the Yoke 
better than even repeated Severities. 

The Ufe and Profit of a Cow to a Farmer is fo confiderable, that no Pains or Charge 
can well be too great for the procuring a good Breed. For which purpofe a well-fhaped 
Bull fhould be chofen. Thofe that are curious (ay, he fhould have a broad and curled 
Forehead, long Horns, flefhy Neck, and his Belly long and large. But of late Years, and 
efpecially in the Norths the Dutch-Breed is much fought after and coveted, which have 
Jhort Horns and long Necks j and they are purchafed at very dear Rates. Some for Fancy 
(which alfo much governs the Price of Horfes) will give Twenty Pounds for a Cow of 
this Breed > feeing, as they imagine, fuch Beauties and Excellencies in them, that they 
cannot be bought too dear. But this is not, at lcaft ought not, to be the Rule and Me- 
thod of the Farmer, who is to value and purchafe Things for their real Worth and Ufe. 
And, I confefs, I could never yet fee that thefe Kinds turn to more Profit, than our Eng- 
Up Kinds when they are well chofen. Bcfide, there is one thing further, which (as I have 
been told by a very skilful Farmer) very much depreciates this Kind, and leftcns its Value ; 
and that is, that the Tanner will not give near fo much in Proportion for their Hides j 
bccaulc they are much thinner and lighter. So that upon the whole, I can fee no rea- 
fon why a Farmer fhould purchafe imaginary Beauty at a dear Rate \ or to let it in the 
Language of the Proverb, why he fhould go further to fare worfc. 

The Cow is ufually lefs than the Bull of the lame Kind but there are of all Sizes, and fo 
fit for all Pafturcs} and ninongil them a great many final] ones, which arc hardly worth 
their Keeping: But rhe Encouragement is, the many pernicious Commons we have, which 
for the Plufh of Milk in a few Summer Months, makes the Poor buy Cows to ftarve 
them in Winter, and to fpend fo much Time in running after them, as would earn twice 
the Worth of their Milk by an ordinary Labour; whereas, if the Commons were inclo- 
fcd, fome would feed them well all the Summer, and others would yield Hay for them 
in the Winter-, whereby there would be always a tolerable Plenty of Milk, from which 
would fpring many more confiderable Dairies. 

Cows are iometimc? ufed to rhe Yoke 5 and I have been told, that in feme Parts of 
France they arc ploughed with, and in Barbadocs Coaches arc drawn with them. Some 
Cows are kept only for Nuifcs, as in I .ancaflArc, and in fome Parts of EJJex^ and wherc- 
ever fatting of Calves is a Trade. It is a Practice for Graziers near London, to go into 
the Country, and give four, five or fix Pounds for a Cow with Calf within two or three 
Months of Cilviniu and to icll oft' the Calves at one or two Days old, for Seven or Ten 

h A a Shilling* 
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Shillings each, to fuch Perfons as make a Trade of fatting them j then they keep the 
Cows fo long as they will give Plenty of Milk * but when that ceafes, they tatt and fell 

them off. • 

Molt Countries, if they will, and have good ftore of. Feed for them, may have Plenty 
of Cattle 5 for moft Cows, if kept fo long* have a Calf a Year, from three to twelve 
Years old, fometimes more 5 fo that here is a Poffibility of encrealing Eight or Nine for 
One : And fuppofing only three or four Females, how many they will amount to in a 
few Years, mull be left to Arithmeticians. Some Cows have often two or three Calves 
at a time -> for at Staph ford, near Epping, in Effex, a Yeoman had a Cow which brought 
at one Time three Calves, which were fold to the Butchers for Nine Pounds. 

And Dr. Plot, in his Hifiory of Staford/btre, tells us, that a Perfon living at Dunftal in 
that County, had a Cow that brought three times together two Calves at a Time, and the 
third Time three Calves 5 fo that fhe had Nine Calves in three Years time : And that ano- 
ther Dairyman of JVombourn had a Heifer that at two Years old brought him three Calves, 
then two, then two more, and at laft three again, having Ten Calves in the fame Time. 
He alfo tells us of a Cow-Calf at Carnal, that had a Calf three Weeks and fome odd Days 
before fhe was twelve Months old > and of another at Wolverhampton, a F01 might before 
a Twelvemonth old. The chief Ufe that Cows are kept for, is their Milk. 

The Calf, whilft alive, is of no manner of Ufe 5 but when killed, is profitable. The 
Manner or Fatting them, is generally pretty well underftood. I am inform'd that there 
come from Rumford in Effex to London, weekly, feveral Carts or Waggons, bringing one 
with another, about twenty Calves each : Thefe Calves are brought from great Diitances 
round Rumford, and a great many of them from Suffolk > 1 think I have heard from Nor- 
folk, 

Befides thcie, are brought from Maiden, and other Places in EJfex, near the Water, a 
great many each Week. From Places between Rumford and London, Calves are brought 
to Town on Horfeback, and here fell for Two, Three, Four, or Five Shillings each, 
more than thofe brought in Carts from Rumford 5 and the Reafon is, becaufe they do not 
wafte as the others do. Calves are often fold alive for between Three and Four Pounds 
a-piece. 

In London, when Calves are kill'd, the Butchers blow them 3 and fome, when flayU, 
lay them whole in Water, or wet Clothes, for feveral Hours, or whole Nights: The 
Blowing makes them look fair and large 5 the Watering white. 

Without sJldgate there are faid to be fifteen Butchers, every one of which kills, one 
with another, Two Hundred Head of fmall Cattle weekly, viz. Calves, Sheep, and Hogs, 
which amounts to upwards of One Hundred and Fifty ThouGmd in the Year: And there 
are fix Butchers that kill each fix Beeves a Week, which is Thirty Six, and Eighteen 
Hundred Seventy Two the Year. And it has been computed, that in the City of Lon- 
don, upwards of One Hundred Thoufand Beeves, as many Calves, and Six Hundred Thou- 
fand Muttons, are killed and confumcd in a Year. 

In LancaJBire, the Manner of Breeding of Cattle, is by turning two Calves to run or 
fuck upon one old Cow, from about the Beginning of jfpril until the End of rfugtifl; 
and it is a good Way for Calves to fuck fo long j but where there is one brought up ib, 
there arc five brought up by Hand. Suppofc a Calf to drop in "January, February, or 
March, or later in the Year 5 when the Calf is a Week or Ten Days old, they wean it 
from its Dam, and teach it to drink by putting the Finger into the Calf's Mouth, and 
with the other Hand ihruding his Head down into the Pail, and then the Calf clafps his 
Tongue about the Finger as if he would fuck, and fo fetches up the Milk j and after a 
few 'times thus doing, the Calf will drink on his own accord with great Gree 
Which at fir (I is good new warm Milk from the Cow, until the Calf be about a Month 
old *, and then they mix a little Pottage (made of Blue Milk, Skim Milk, and Oatmeal) 
with fome of the New Milk, and give it the Calf Blood-warm > and as the Calf grows 
older and larger, they give it more of the Pottage, and lcii New Milk. 

Now this Way of Pottage is ufed molt by thofe that have but a few Cows, as two, 
three, or four at a Houle \ or by thole which have more, as ten, twenty, thirty, &c. 
who keep a Dairy j but their Calves drop in Winter, before they make Cheefe, and lb 
have no Whey to give them : Other wife, if the Calf be fix Weeks or two Months old 
when they begin to make Cheefe, they give the Calf Morning and livening a little Pail- 
full, containing about five or fix Quarts, of good fvveet Whey, inflcad of the Portage 
and Milk. And this Way of Drinking, (whatfoever the Mixture be, for tonic make it one 

Way and fome another, and vary it at different Ages of the Calf) is continued until ihi' 

Calf 
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Calf be fourteen or fixteen Weeks old, as they fee the Strength and Good-liking of the 
Calf j and then the Calf is weaned and treated with Grafs in the Day, and good Hay, or 
Hay and Straw in the Night,- as the Runner is treated. 

The Reafons why they teach the Calves to drink fo (bori, are various : Fir ft ^ If they; 
fuffer the Calf to fuck too long on its own Dam, ftie will not give her Milk fo welt 
after they are feparated for many Days, fhe will mourn fo much for the Lo(s of her little 
One. Secondly^ The Good wife laves Milk by this Way of Drinking, ^tlpirdly^ The l?er- 
fons that would rear Calves, have no old Cows to turn Calves upon > and as fbme poor 
People have but two . or three Cows, yet thofe can rear two, three, or four Calves if they 
pleale, (for they commonly buy a fine Calf of a Neighbour of a Week or Ten Days 
old, and rear it, and prevent the Butcher of having it for Slaughter,) and fo proportion- 
ably to the Cows, they may rear what Number of Calves they pleafe : Some Per ions will 
rear above Twenty Calves on one Farm in a Year. Fourthly^ By teaching the Calf to 
drink, they have not only the Cow ready for the Dairy, but flie is alfo fit for Bull in 
a convenient Time, (which is a chief and principal Thing in a Dairy,) and fo they have 
the Service of the Cow again the next Year, which they cannot have of that Cow on 
which two Calves fuck till Michaelmas : And thefe Calves at a Year, or two Years old, are 

treated like other finer Breed. 

As to the Ufe of the External Parts of Kine, the Horn is ufeful to many Purpofe > as, 
to make Lanthorns, Hafts for Knives, Combs, &c. They make Walls, the hollow Spaces 
between them being fill'd up with Mud and Dirt - y laid under-ground, they keep it hollow, 
where Draining is neceflaryj and a third Ufe of Horns is for improving of Land, if broke 
in fmall Pieces, or burnt and 11 re wed upon it j for then it very much imbibes the Nitre 
of the Air, and fo fertilizes the Ground. 

Horn-Shavings arc fold for Eight Shillings and Six-pence the Quarter Sack 5 and five 
Sacks, if ftrewed on cold ftiff Ground, or (battered in Furrows before the Plough at Aft- 
cbaelmaSj will very much improve two Acres of Land, but do little or no good to hot 
Ground. A Perfon informed me, that when he was a Boy, (and he is fincc upwards of 
Sixty Years old) he knew a wet cold Place of fix or feven Acres of Land, that had fix- 
teen Sacks of thefe Shaving? fire wed upon it, and it brought Corn plentifully for four 
Years together 3 and then being laid, it brought forth very good Grafs, and continues fo 
Hill. The Saw-Duit of Horn mixt with Mould, is an excellent Compofl: for the railing 
of Flowers. 

Hair of Kine will produce Oil, Spirit, and all Things that Horn will for Ules phyfi- 
cal 5 and by reafon of its Thinnels, it fertiles Land fooner than Horn, unlefs finely rafpe. 
It is alfo good to keep Mortar together for Walls 5 and by Spinning and Weaving, ic 
makes Cords and Cloths. 

The Hoof is of the Nature of Hair and Horn, both for phyfical Ufa, and Improve- 
ment of Land > but the Hoofs arc chop'd into fmall Pieces, and fow'd on dry Ground, 
which makes it very fruitful for three Years ; and fo again, if repeated. This Cuflom, 
with Horn, Hair, Hoofs, and Rags, reaches fcvcral Places, and much to* their Advan- 
rage. 

The Hoofs are fold from Twelve to Eighteen Pence the Bufhcl, and are often fet on 
Sticks in Gardens to catch Earwigs, where they arc of great Ufe to the Florifh 

Having (aid thus much about Cows, and given fomc Directions to the Farmer for duf- 
fing and managing them ; he will, I hope, now excufe me, if f (ay fomcthing of the 
Nature of Milk, tho' it be in a more phyfical and philofophical Manner. 

Of Milk. 

MILK is n refined Liquor, free from divers grofs Parts, and fent forth from the 
Blood in the Brcafts or Udder ; where, by Means of its oily, watcrifli, and (aline 
Pans, and a great W 01 king or Straining through many Paflagcs, it is reduced to a White- 
nelsj and fometimcs by an over-great Plenty, or Wcaknefs of the Teats, runs forth, and 
at oilier limes is emptied by fucking or prefling the Parts j which caufing a kind of Fa- 
cumn, it is fupplicd again by the P refill rc of the Air. 

This Milk (in Bcalls) is compolcd of Butter, Curd, and Whey j and they have not 
only an Alkaliv.aie, but an Acid Salt, as it is feen at full by Milk turning with an Acid, 
and by its own Arid ic is exalted. It is the Food that Nature provides for the Support 
of 1 he Young \ and indeed it is well adapted to that Purpole j lor by its Warmth when 

luck'd. 
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fuck'd, it comforts i by its OilincG, it enables the Parts to be extended and it greatly 
adds to Nourirtiment : By its Cafeous Parts, it adds to the Solidity 5 and by its Serous Parts, 
it feives as a River to carry the reft. It cools and furnilhes Matter for all watery Evacua- 
tions. 

If it be thus with Young, why fhould it not agree with Elder Ages ? It is a Maxim, 
Sguo res acquiruntur retinentur -> ^things are maintained by the Ways they are attained. But I 
muft confefs, when Men are grown up, it may be very convenient to have more folid 
Food ; and the reafon of it I take to be, becaufe Milk muft be taken in great Quantity, and 
by reafon of its Thinrtels it fpends quickly, and the Man wants a Supply (boner \ and if 
he labours hard, he may fpend his finer Parts, and the other may coagulate the Milk the 
fooner : Therefore Flcfti, Butter or Cheefe, which are made of Milk, and are their chief 
Parrs contracted into a greater Clofenefs, and much more portable, and that will keep 
longer when drefs'd, may be more proper for him : And the reafon why one Meal a Day 
ferves many Men, is becaufe it is Milk, Juice of Plants, or other moiit Meats contracted, 
and expanded again with Water or other Liquors ; and commonly fuch Men ufe not La- 
bour or other Exercife to fpend them feives, lb much as great and painful Workers, who 
are obliged to eat often in a Day* for according to the Expence muft be the Supply, or 
clfe we wafte our Flefh, and reduce our feives to Leannefs. 

But a great many complain of Milk, and fay it is phlegmatick and flopping, and con- 
fequcntly not fo wholfome for Men to eat : Tho' this I take to proceed from much Wine 
and Drink, fait Meats and four Sauces, which many Perfons are fond of, and which de- 
bauch the Stomach, and caufc fo much Acidity there, as will turn the Milk over-haltily, 
and make it inro thick and hard Curds j even fo thick, in is vomitted up as it were in 
long Ropes. The like may be faid of fome emaciated People. But this is not the Fault 
of the Milk, but of deprav'd Stomachs 5 and if they would leave their ill Habits, and ac- 
cuftom themlelves to this by little and little at a Time, it will by degrees deitroy the 
Acid, bring all to a good Temper firft, and then nourtfh and fatten. 

By being Phlegmatic^ I fuppofe is commonly meant, that it is vifcous, flicking toge- 
ther like Phlegm or Spittle > and when Milk is drunk raw from the Cow cfpecially, there 
will be often fome fuch like fpit up j but thefe do not confider that it goes not thus into 
the Blood j it is curdled and feparated, the thick from the thin, before it comes there, 
and fo it cannot flop the Vcflels any more than folid Food can. In fhort, 

Milk) ufed with Difcrction, is Meat, Drink and Medicine : It is fo agreeable to Animal 
Temperaments, that in all likelihood the great Ufe of it was one Caufc of the Longevity 
of the Patriarchs and we generally find, that where it is molt in Uic, there arc fcwcJt 

Difeafcs and Phyficians. 

It is drefs'd various Ways. It is thicken'd with Flower, Oatmeal, French Barley, Rice, 
Eggs, &c. and of late with Sago, which is faid ro be the Pcth of the Palm-Tree brouglv 
from the Eajl- Indies, and ufed as a great Reiterative. As for Phyfick, it js tiled in as 
many Cafes: Inwardly, it often cures Confumptions, and fevcral other wailing Di Hempen * 
cfpecially the Milk of the Aft, which is found by Experience not to curdle in the Sro- 
mach 5 nav, will not turn to Curd, tho' you pour Vinegar on it while it is warm. Out- 
wardly, Milk is very good for fore Eyes-, in Cataplafms it will ripen and break hard Swel- 
lings ia the Throat, or fevcral other Parts, if made with Flower, Oatmeal, &c. From 
the ingenious Mr. Evelyn, 1 have heard it commended for a great Ealer of the Gout, \\ 
enough be warni'd, and the Legs let up to the Knees in ir, and continued there till warm. 
Milk and Water is a common Wafli for the Face, and a common Drinking in the Sum- 
mer Seafon. It is greatly 11 led with Offer, Tta and Chocolate, and by the Vintners in 
their Wines-, and is one of the moll univerlal Suilcnances Mankind knows. 

Some have a great ctlccm for Water dittill'd fiom Milk, cither of itfelf, or with fevr- 
ral other Ingredients j and this is commonly or conltantly done in Alcmbicks, or a com- 
mon Still: But, belidcs what rifes from the Ingredients, I can ice no Advantage more 
than if it were dilliU'd from fair Water-, for Milk is an Animal Matter, and nothing will 
anfe from thence but the watry Pans of the Flegm or Scum: Neither will the Oil from 
the Buttery Part of the Milk, nor the Iv.uth or Salt from the Chccfy Parts arile in fuch 
Heats i of which 1 am well faiisfied irom the Nature of it as to its Animal Subihmce. 
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Of Butter. 

9 m 

AT Owr, near Cambridge, they keep a middling fort of Cows, fell many off at M* 
chaelmas, and buy others that will Calve each Month of the Winter, that they may 
have Butter enough to ferve the Colleges j and by Hay-feeding, they have almoft as much 
Butter in Winter as in Summer $ and as Sweet , and as Yellow ( tor New Milch Cows 
make Yellow Butter) as ufually others have in April*, and the Butter of this Town is 
commonly fold for at leaft a Half-penny the Pound more than other Towns fell for, and 
the Curious always enquire fqr Over- Butter. 

In April, when the Cows go firfl: to Graft, about Twelve Quarts a Day, Wmchejler. 
Meafure, is good Milking for a New Milch Cow; and this, if well skim'd, yields about 
a fixth Part or Four Pints of Cream, which will make almoft Two Pounds of Butter. 
They Churn twice or thrice in a Week, pouring the Cream from the fettled Milk into 
a clean Earthen Pot every Morning j which keeps it from fowering, and makes it the befl 
Butter, tho' not fo much : And this Cream they put in the Churn about Sun- riling, after 
they have milked the Cows. 

In a great Dairy they fometimes put into a Churn, about the Bignefs of a Barrel, Two 
and Twenty Gallons of Cream, which fills two Thirds : This, with the Labour of a 
lufty Man and Maid, comes to Butter in about an Hours time, more or lefs j in hot Wea- 
ther 'tis fooneft, in cold Weather 'tis longelt ; but if the Cold be mended much by Fire, 
it changes the Butter in Tafte, Colour and Stiffhefs ; but to be in a Room a Yard and a 
half diitant from the Fire does well 3 and in very cold Weather they put boiling Water 
in the Churn till it thoroughly heats it, and that being taken out they put in the Cream. 
Thefe Twenty Two Gallons, or One Hundred and Seventy Six Pounds of Cream, yield 
ufually about Seventy Pounds of Butter 5 which is about Seven Parts in Eighteen. 

Some Perfons Churn by the help of a Sweep, which is a Thing like a Pump 5 others 
ufe Barrel-Churns, and reckon them beft. One that keeps Sixty Cows in Denny, a Town 
not far from Over 9 has a Barrel-Churn that holds a Hogftiead, and is called a Hogfhead- 
Churn. 

When the Butter is come, it is taken out and walh'd, if for prefent Ufe, othewife not; 
and with a little fleeting Diih, it is drawn backwards and forwards in a Bowl, a little at a 
time, to let out the Butter-Milk, and then it is falted : A Quart of Salt, which is about 
the Fifteenth Part, will ferve Thirty Pounds of Butter, but lbme put more or left j and 
when falted, it is drawn over again with a fleeting Diih once or twice j then weighed in- 
to Pounds, and rolled into long Rolls ; when in hot Weather, it is put into a Basket and 
hung all Night in a Well, within a Yard or a Yard and a half of the Water, to make it 
fliff j and in thefe long Rolls it is carried to Market, and cut out and fold chiefly for the 
Ufe of the Colleges. 

The Over Butter will not keep fo long as the Suffolk Butter j but a famous Dairy- Wo- 
man that lived there, ufed to make her Butter in Balls or Thirty or Forty Pounds Weight, 
and filt it a little more than for Freih Butter, and this fhe laid in the Middle of a Bin 
of Flower, and it would keep all the Winter. Others fait it as ufual, and put it into Pots, 
and cover it about two Inches high with good Brine* but this will not keep fo well as 
the other. 

The Butter-Milk is drank by fomc Perfons, but the Dogs or Hogs have the Bulk of it j 
and if it (lands longy it will turn four, and in a Week's Time from five or fix Quarts 
will arife a thick Skin or Top, as thick as one's Finger j and under it will be a vcry r clcar 
bluifh Whey, and at Bottom a thick Curd, but not like Chcefc-Curd. It is kntftty and 
flippery. Of this Butter-Milk fomc poor People make Checle, but it is very rough, and 
mud be eaten while green or frefh : The Whey that conies from it is very thin, four and 
green, and the Hogs care but little for it. 

In May, June and July, (when the Dairy-Men chiefly make Checfe) they milk the 
Cows half, which they ulc for Butter: The other half or Stroakings they ufe for Checfe $ 
and thefe Stroakings will yield moll Butter and mod Checle, and lead; Butter-Milk or 
Whey. 

In an indifferent Year, a good Cow will yield at this Time Sixteen or Eighteen Quarts 
in a Day j and if the Weather be dripping, ihe will yield more, and Butter is made longer. 
In sfuy/tjly anil lb to April, they mull make Butter both to iervc their Cuftomers, and be- 
c.iule in cold Weather Checle will not be fo good ; ochcrwifc Cheefc turns to the belt 
Account. 
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Sweet and new Cream will make very pleafant Butter for prclent (pending $ but if the 
Cream ftands till it is four, the Butter will be good and keep longer, provided it be not 
over-heated in the Churn but if once it turns bitter, it is good to fpend it prefently, for 
it wilt foon decay. 

At the Fall of the Leaf, and in cold Weather, Cream will turn from Sweet to Bitter, 
and the reafon is generally faid to be becaufe the CattJe eat the Leaves of Trees 5 but this 
fens been contradicted, becaufe it will be fo in low Grounds where there are no Trees, as 
well as in Uplands, where there are Trees : And what is the real reafon of it, is hard to 
Know till we have a good Theory of Tafte, which is difficult to be got, and greatly 
wanting. The bell way to prevent this Bitternefs, is to fet the Milk a lefs Time, and 
Churn it oftner j but this will produce but a fmall Quantity 5 and it is bed to fell and 
fpend it new, and not to pack it in Firkins 5 for it will not fell in London, but the Traders 
.^rc forced to ihip it off to other Countries, where, by its Badnefs, it difparages our own 
Products. 

It is faid, if Salt Butter be well waflied, and then beaten up with New Milk, it will 
talle like Frcfh Butter. There is commonly Four Shillings in the Hundred difference be- 
tween Suffolk and Northern Butter, and fometimes more 5 but it is not fo much the fault 
of the Country as the Management ; For if the Dairy People would be at the Pains to 
work it well, and get out the Butter-Milk, the Butter would be firm, and both well co- 
loured and tailed, as it is in mod Parts of the Bifhoprick of Durham. 

The Irijb rot their Butter, and in hot Countries they clarify it ; the Tafte of either of 
which pleafes not ihofe that do not imitate them. The chief Ufe of Butter is for Food; 
and it is an excellent one, but of more Ufe in hot Countries and Weather than in cold : 
And in Medicine, Butter is good for all Things that Oil or Greafe is. The Dutch Men 
fivy, it is good for every Thing but flopping of Ovens. 

In Devonjlure they make a fcalded Butter, much admired at London of late, whither it is 
fent weekly, tho* at fo great a Diflance: For therein confifts its great Excellence, that it 
will keep Three or Four Weeks, and eat altogether as well as Frcfh Butter. The Me- 
thod of making it, is, Firft, after the New Milk is drained into clean Earthen Pans, they 
let it Hand for a Night, or Twelve Hours in the Day, removing it then very gently, and 
letting thofe Earthen Pans into another Veflcl made of Earth or Lead half full of Wa- 
ter, which Vcflel is fixed and fet over Stoves with a gentle Fire 5 by which means there 
ariles a thick clouted Cream, which is taken off with a Scumming Difh of Tin full of 
Holes, thro' which the blue Milk pafTes and is fcparated from the Cream j which Separa- 
tion, when it is gradually and fully made, and the whole Cream put into the Pot, the 
Whole mud be drifted every Twelve Hours till you have your fufficicnt Quantity ordered 
as above -> and then it mud undergo the common way of Churning and Salting till it is 
made into complcat Butter. 

In fomc Places they churn their Milk whilft it is new and warm, conveying it in Pipes 
from the Cow into the Churn, where it is kept in condant Motion by an Horfe, till the 
Butter comes. Then they drain the Butter-Milk off into another Vcflel, to which they 
put Runnet ; and of this they make excellent Chccfc for a Family. But tho' the Butter 
* is good for prclent Ufe, yet it will not keep long. 

N. B. The Proportion of Milk for one New Milch Cow at Over, as aforcfaid, was 
thought to be about Twelve Quarts a Day, and a large Quantity too j but in Northawp- 
tonjhire, the late Vicar of Stanford upon y/von told me himfelf, that he had a Cow (and 
no large one neither) going in his Church-yard, that yielded him, (not for One or Two 
Weeks only, bur) for Two or Three Months, no lefs than Twelve Pounds of Butler 
every Week, and made tolerable Chccfc for the Family with the Milk afterwards. 
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TH E Benefit and Advantage which Men and other Creatures receive by Milk, natu- 
rally prompted the Provident to lay up what they ufcd not prefentl 5 and its Ufe 
being univerfal, it was in Time cultivated and improved, and by Man' s Invention rendered 
into Cheefe. To tell all its Advantages, requires much Knowledge of others, and Expe- 
rience of one's own : But the principal Aim being to make the oily Part of Milk the 
Butter, or the hard Part the Cheefe, keep j it is found that the harder it is turned, the 
firmer is the Curd, to a certain Degree. 

Therefore an Acid (four Thing) muft be put into it 5 as, the Flowers of Thiftlcs, or 
Artichokes, or rather Chardons 5 but the Maw of a fucking Creature, Calf, or Kid, is 
moft ufual j which caufes the Milk to turn to a digeftible Confidence. Some ufe this 
Maw after in is dry, by fnipping off a fmall Piece at a Time, and putting it in a little 
fair Water or Sack, for Twelve Hours before. Some pickle the Maw and dry it in 
the Smoke, and put the Cheefe together while the Milk continues warm, or heat a Part 
and mingle it to warm the reft. Remember, the Maw itfelf muft not go into the Milk. 
But as it is the Practice of the Spaniards, fo it ought to be of the Englijh too, to ufe the 
dried Flowers of Chardons which, as it is the cleanlieft, fo it is by much the beft for 

turning the Milk into Curd. 

Then, when the Milk is curdled, the meer dividing makes the Whey feparate, and the 
Curd fink down 5 which muft be put into a Veflel, and thru it very clofe, and faked, and 
this to prevent Corruption, which requires Running, as all Change of Texture docs 5 and 
the Salt diflblving, makes the Moifturc fo thin, as to run away 3 and when dry, it keeps 
all firm. Then the Cheefe is gently prefs'd j and either diced and fcalded, which makes it 
curdle yet harder 5 or only crumbled, to open it and let out the Moifture : And then it is 
made up again, and prefled yet harder to make it clofe and even. Some ripen it in Dung, 
or green Herbs that will heat, or in Smoke that makes it foft, and fit for prefent Eating : 
Others keep it dry for many Years ; and for Duration and Nourijhment, no other Food 
equals it. 

There are other Things which may be ufed for the turning of Milk into Curd, befides 
what are above-mentioned, viz. the Seed of Carduus Bcnedi£tus, Ginger, the Juice of the 
Fig-Trec, the inner Skin of a Hen's Stomach, the Spawn of a Pike, &c. But the dried 
Flowers of Chardons are beft, ftecp'd over-Night in Water and Salt. 

From Whey, if fct on Fire, will arife Wild-Curds, by putting new Milk and four But- 
ter-Milk to it. When it is ready to boil, and when it rifes, the Curds muft be taken off 
with a fleeting Difh or Skimmer, (but a Difh is beft, becaufc the other is Brafs,) and 
then with putting in more Milk and Butter-Milk, more Curds will arife. Two Quarts 
of Milk and fo much Butter-Milk, will ferve for fix Gallons of Whey. The Whey 
that is left when the Curds are taken oft', is but a little better than the worft from But- 
ter-Milk : But the good Butter-Milk and the belt Whey will fatten Hogs well, though 
fonie think Butter- Milk doth Hogs no good. 

An Account of Chcjhirc Cheefe, as made at Nantivich, is as follows : The Ground to 
feed the Cows on, is very gnod, where it ufually bears Plenty of Cowflips. The Cows 
arc of a large Size, broad- headed, and horned, and in their Prime at fix Years old. From 
the Milk of fixty fucli Cows, which yield about fix Quarts each Meal, is the bell Cheefe 
made, after the following manner: 

The Milk is drained into a Chccfe-Tub, as warm as they can from the Cow ; to which 
is put about fix Spoonfuls of ilrong Rennet, and it is ftirr'd well with a fleeting Difli, 
and afterwards covcr'd clofe with a Wooden Cover, made fit for it j and about the Be- 
ginning of June it Hands three Quarters of an Hour - y but if very hot Weather, lefs Time, 
and then it will be come after which it muft be broke with a Difh pretty fmall, and then 
it muft be ftirrVl, gently moving until it is all come to a Curd ; then it mult be prefs'd 
down with the Hands and Difli gently, left the Whey mould rife over white j and when 
all the Whey is draiiVd, and the Curd pretty hard, then it mult be broke into a l r at very 
fmall, and heaped up to the highelt Pilch \ and then prefs'd down with the Hands gently 
at. firft, afterwards harder, till as much Whey be got out as can be that way, and yet the 
Curd be at lcaft two Inches above the Vat ; otherwiio the Chcelc will not take LYels, but 

be (our, a in I full of 1 loles or Kyes. 

This done, it muft be put into one Knd of a good Klaxcn Cloth, and covered with the 
other End} and then the ("loth muft be tuck'd in with a wooden Chcctc-Knifc, that it 
may lie fmooth, and yet keep the Curd quite in : Then this is prefs'd with a Weight of 

Four 
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Four Hundred or thereabouts \ and let to ftand thus from Morning about Nine till the Af- 
ternoon about Two a Clock, and then tarken out* turn'd into a dry Cloth, and prels'd 
again till about Six at Night j and then it is taken out, and falted well all over, and put 
into the Vat again to lie in it all Night : Then it is taken out, and falted again, and fo it 
lifcs in a Tub or on a Drefler four Days; being turned every Day. This done, it is warti- 
ed in cold Water, wiped with a dry Clothy and carried into a Cheefe-Loft to dry, where 
it muft be turned and wiped every Day till fold. 

If the Salt be not well wafhed off,' it will give 9 and make the Cheefe always moid: 
And the Reafon of Mould inefs, Cracks^ and Rottenncfs within, is the not well curing, 
viz. preffing and looking after. The way to make Runnet, is to take the Curd out of the 
Calf's Bag, to wafli and pick it well from Hairs and Stones, and to feafon it well with 
Suit > alio to wipe the Bag, and file it well within and without, and putting in the Curd. 
All muft lie in Sale for three or four Days, and then be hung up. 

Here follows an Account of Cbedder Cheefe : Chedder being warmly feated on the Soath* 
fide of Mendip Hills in Somer fet fair is expoled only to the South and South-weft Winds j 
and has the Moors adjoining to it on the South, being a warm and fertile Soil for Pa- 
fturage, whereby Chedder is rendered famous for Cheele; and it has been long a Cuftom 
there, as well as in fome adjacent Parifhes, for feveral Neighbours to join their Milk toge- 
ther, as occafion requires, to make the faid Cheefe 5 which is of a larger Size than ordi- 
nary, and contends in Goodnefs (if kept a due Time, viz. from Two Years to Five Years, 
according to its Magnitude) with any Cheefe of England. The Sizes of the Cheefes are 
generally from Thirty Pounds Weight to One Hundred Pounds. And perhaps this Pra- 
ctice, when rightly confidered, may deferve Imitation in many other Parts of England. 

To make Angelot-Chccfc^ take the Stroakings of two or three Cows, and fet it with Ren- 
net, when it is newly milk'd * and then when it is come, take it up with a Skimming 
Difh without breaking the Curd ; and then fill by degrees a narrow high Cheefe-Mote 
or Vat, continually filling as the Curd finks, till the Mote is full. If you would have the 
Angelot thick, the Mote or Vat ihould be Six, Eight, or Ten Inches deep, divided from 
Top to Bottom into two equal Semicircles full of Holes, which are exactly fitted into 
another flat Cheele- Vat below alfo full of Holes, all according to the Size you defire to 
have it. You muft keep it continually filling for three or four Hours 5 then let it ftand 
till Night, frrcwing a little Salt upon the^ End that is uppermoft, and turn it by opening 
the Semicircles ; and then laic the other End, and fo let it remain nine or ten Days with- 
out removing, left it Ihould crack and break : After this, keep it in a temperate Place, 
that it may dry by degrees. The proper Seafon to make this excellent fort of Angclot- 
Chcefe^ is in the Beginning of May 9 or rather in Auguft. If you would have it fatter, add 
a fou u h Part of Cream. 

If Cheefe be not well faked, it will be maggotty* and an equal Salting is of great Ad- 
vantage in the making of Cheefe 5 for as too little caufes Corruption of the Cheefe, fo too 
ninth alters its Goodnefs : And to lay Cheefes all in Brine, a longer or a fhorter Time, ac- 
cording to their Magnitude, or the Temper of the Weather, has been by fome approved 
the fureft Way 5 but it is apt to make it flrong. 

if Milk be let over-hot, or fcaldcd in the Curd, the Cheefe will be hitter % and the longer 
it is kept, the worle it will be : If it be fet over-cold, it will cut white, and cat harfli 
and dry when new, but it will improve by lying, and is beft cftcemcd of for keeping 
Cheefe.* One great Fault in Cheefe, is its heaving-, and this is moil common where there 
is the richeft Palture, and after Rain. The beft Way to help it, is by parturing Sheep 
wiili Cows, that the beft of the Grafs may be quickly eaten : Another Way to help it, is 
to lak the Cheefes in Brine, and lay them on a cold Pavement. 

From the aforefaid Obfcrvations, it teems very reafonable that it docs thus chiefly in hot 
W cat 1u r, by reafon of an over-great Fermentation, not only from the Heat, but alfo from 
the Briskncls and Thinncis of the milky Particles gaitVd from the Luxuriancy of the Grafs > 
and without doubt, it is as convenient for Dairies to have cool Rooms in Summer, us 
warm ones in Winter. We lee by Multitudes of Examples, that Beer and other Liquois, 
or any thing thai is /ubjecl: to Fermentation, never prove fo kindly in extreme as in tem- 
perate Seafons. If any could find an Art to hinder the Buttery Part running into the 
Whey, it would be very acceptable to the Dairy-Maid. 

There is yet another fori of Clmfe, well known by -good Houfcwivcs by the Name of 
JVatcr-Cheeje. \ which is made alter the following manner: 

Take fix Gallons of new Morning's Milk, an d one Gallon of Cream, mixt together 
with fix Spoonfuls of Rennet, (made after the foregoing manner with dry'd Skim) and a 
little Juice of Marigolds. Stir thefc altogether, well covered down in a Cheefc-Tub, U t 

it 
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it remain very hard in coming : Then take a wet Cloth wrung from boiling Water, to be 
fpread upon the Curd all over without breaking it. Lay your Hands upon it, preffing it very 
gently j which you muft continue to do till you have gathered with a Diih all the Whey 
horn it 5 which, if it prove right, will be like Rock- Water. This done, put two Gal- 
lons of boiling Water on the Top of the Tub among the Curd, there to remain half 
an Hour. After which, take away again the kmc Water as clean as poflible, which may 
be done by Cloths, and wringing them out. Then take a long Knife, and cut the Curd 
into fo many Angles of the Circle, as that you may turn them without breaking, laying 
them in the feme Places again with their Bottoms upwards. Then again pour one Gal- 
lon more of fcalding Water upon the Curd, letting it remain half an Hour 5 take the 
Water from it as before, cutting all the Curd into little thin Slices, laying the laid Slices 
in a Cheefe-Vat with a Cloth in Beds one by another, cruihing every Row with the 
Hands till the Whole is laid in. Then prefs the Cheefe thus made, and let it remain fix 
Hours. After which, take it out and turn ir, rubbing Salt on both Sides, and round the 
Edges. Put it again into the Cheefe- Vat, and let it ftand prefTed all Night \ and then 
it may be taken out and turned daily, as other Cheefes, twice a Day upon Shelves. 

It may not be amils to mention likewife the Method of making the wrinkle -coated lat- 
ter-made Cheefes, fo univerfiilly admired by all the Lovers of Cheefe, which yet fo very 
few are acquainted withal. Two Gallons of new Milk will make two Cheefes of a pro- 
per Size > and the Time of making them is in Angufl and the Beginning of September, 
thus : To thofe two Gallons of new Milk put a proper Quantity of Rennet l , or rather 
the Water in which Chardons have been ftecp'd, as before ; and after it is come, break 
the Curd and gather out the Whey with a Diih. Then laying a Cloth on a thin Cheefe- 
Vat, put in the Curd with the Skimming Di(h into each Cheefe- Vat, not prcfling it with 
the Hands but only when the Cloth is laid over it with a Board, lay about fix or (even 
Pound Weight upon it for about four Hours : Then take it out, fait it and turn it, and 
put it in again for about fix Hours more. After which take it out and lay ir upon a 
Shelf, turning it twice a Day till it is ready to eat, which will be in about a Month. 

But becauie there is a fort of Cheefe of late Years become famous and much admired, 
as being really good in its kind, called Stilton Cheefe, it may not be amiis to fpiead the 
Receipt how to make it a little farther than Mr. Bradley's Monthly Papers where he tells 
us, it was communicated to him by a Friend that may be depended on. I hope the Re- 
ceipt is more accurate and juft than the Defcription of the Place given us by Mr. Bradley : 
For Stilton is not in Lincoln/hire, but a great Way off in Hunt ingtonp ire j neither doth it 
fend on high Ground, but on a Flat and Level near the Fens. However, here follows the 
Receipt to make the Cheefe. 

Take ten Gallons of Morning Milk, and five Gallons of fwect Cream, and beat them to- 
gether: Then put in as much boiling Water as will make it warmer than Milk from the 
Cow. When this is done, put in Rennet made ftrong with large Mace, and when it is 
come (or the Milk is fet in Curd) break it as (mail as you would do for Chccfc-Cakcs ; and 
after that (lilt ir, and put it into the Vat, and prefs it for two Hours. Then boil the 
Whey, and when you have taken off the Curds, put the Cheefe into the Whey, and let 
it ftand half an Hour. Then put it in the Prefs, and when you take it out, bind it up 
for the firfl Fortnight in Linncn Rollers, and turn it upon Boards for the firft Month twice 
a Day. 

Good Cheefe is fat and heavy, the Meat of it clofe and compact, of Colour fomcwhat 
yellowifh, fwect to Taftc, plealant to Smell, and nothing Mouldy j neither yet full of 
Mites or Worms, and which is made of pure Cows Milk. 

Cheefe, as I have already obferved, is a Food moil nourifhing ; and the older (fo as ic 
be not decay'd) trr better. We fee that with Bread and Drink it iupporis the Laborious 
fix Days in the Week* and is of great Ufe for Armies. It is a Food that not only will 
keep, but may be carried good to uioft Parts of the World. In its Curd, or New, it is 
laid to cafe the Pains of the Gout* and it is fometimcs ufed in Poultis's to divers Pur- 
poles. And it may very well be added, that the oldelt and Urongcft Chejl/tre Cheefe is 
excellent again ft Cholick Pains in the Stomach. 
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Of Sheep. 

HEEP, wherewith this Kingdom abounds, producing the mod excellent Mutton and 
the beft Wool, there cannot be too great Care taken for their Prefer vat ion. And 
thefc arc liable to bad Difeafes, particularly the Rot 5 which is a fort of Dropfyj and di- 
ftinguifti'd into two forts, the one call'd an AfcitcS) and the other an Anafarca. 

An Afsites is, when the Belly of any living Creature is very much fwelPd with Wa- 
ter, gotten out of the Veflels, Guts, Veins, Arteries, &c. An Anafarca is, when the 
whole Body is fwelled with Water, gotten out every where 5 and when it is only in the 
Legs, or Come other Places within the Flefli, it is a degree of this Anafarca 3 or, as Doftor 
IFillis defines it, it is a white foft Tumour of the whole outward Body, or of fome of 
its Parts, yielding to the Touch, and leaving a Dent upon Comprefllon. 

This Water, in both Difeafes, is of the fame Quality, viz. it is of the fame Nature of 
the Urine, and Serum of the Blood j and, I prefume, the Water gets out of the Vcilcls 
by fome fuch Way as the following : The Veflels, as alfo the Skin and Bladder, are made 
as if it were of Threads fattened together, by which means there are abundance of Pores, 
which, in an healthful State, are tolerably filled up with the Scrum of the Blood 5 akho' 
not fo clofe, but that fome of the thinneft Parts, according to the Degree of Heat, do 
tranfpire either infenfibly or by Sweat, which with Warmth will thjeken, leaving only 
the Threads of the Skins behind. When this thicken'd Matter is diflblv'd, either by a 
iharp Juice, and fo the thick feparated from the thin, as it is in Milk with the help of 
Rennet y or an over-great Quantity of watery Matter is taken in, which wafhes away 
this gluifh Subftance, as we lee it does in making Glue, Size or Gellies 5 or when Ani- 
mals aie almoft ftarved, and fo wafte this Matter, which I take to be the thing that nou- 
rishes us y which is often the cafe of Sheep in time of Rot, with the addition of eating 
more cold watery Food than at other times, which Moifture waflies away that glutin- 
ous Part that was left j it is no wonder if the Water foaks through the Pores of the 
Vcffels, and fo having no Pafftge to run away, caufes that Swelling we call a Dropfv, 
and makes all the Flcfh thus afte&ed to be wacerilh and flabby. 

Befides the Defcription of the two forts of Droplies above-mention'd that Sheep are 
fubjeft to, there are fome ftrangc Symptoms of fuch Difeafes ; that is, fuch Sheep have 
often found in them a fort of broad Worms, like unto the Fifli we call Plaifc. But how 
thefe fhould get thither will be hard to determine. Some think they are bred there by 
./Equivocal Generation (without any Parent) which others will not allow, but think their 
very fmall Eggs might be carried there by the Chyle and Blood, and there hatched or 
enliveifd when fit Matter comes to make corrupted Nutriment fit for them > as it is 
with Seeds lying iHU in dry Ground till Rain or Muck comes or Fly-blows, till the Meat 
is putrified, and made fit Nourifhmcnt for fuch-like Creatures. Another Symptom is fpot- 
ted J avers > which it is pofliblc may alfo be the Effeft of Worms, or at lcaflfc an Obftru&ion 
and Ferment made from the aforementioned ill Juice. 

To prevent all this, 1 would piopofe that the great Quantity of Water be prevented, 
by chiving them, in wet Scafons, to the dried Places they can, or to Salt Marines ; lhar, 
as I am told, purges away the over-great Moifture as it comes, and fo leaves them in a to- 
lerable Tightncfs* or, to give them Hay, Beans ground, or fome other dry Matter, that 
may hinder the Wetncfs of the Grafs from doing Mifchief. 1 have heard of one in the 
Notth of England^ that daily gave each Sheep a Bit of an Oat-Cake with good Succefs % 
and it is not only ncccflary to take good Care of their Infidcs, but alio as much as may 
be to keep them dry without j a Way to do which is much ufed in the Northern Parts of 
England^ and is as follows : 

Between Michaelmas and ChriftmaS) in Torkjhhr^ Durham, Northumberland^ &c. the Far- 
mers and Graziers fetch in all their Sheep they can find, from their Hills and Mountains, 
which are extremely wcr, Winter and Summer; and having brought them into the Inclo- 
furcs, they grea/e them after this manner: He that hath a Flock of Sheep of five or fix 
Hundred, buys at the Time of Year thirty or forty Gallons of Tar, which he puts by 
live or fix Gallons at a time into a Kettle or Pan over the Fire, firit putting in about 
twenty Pounds of Butter \ and fo lets them melt, and by itirring be incorporated toge- 
ther, adding fome Sail to it. With this Mixture, taken from the Fire and well bea- 
ten together, he greafes his Sheep j opening the Wooll by Plats, greafing and chafing it 
into the Pelt or Skin of the Sheep, till he has grealed him thus all over. A good Man- 
grcafer will greafe twelve Sheep a Day : And it they are not thus greasYJ, they will not 
live three Years, but will die of the Rot, and being" Pel L-beaten j (o that the Wooll will 
drop from their Racks of itielf. I 
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I prfefume, the reafon of this Northern Ufage is, by /tnbalnting, to prfeferVe the Sheep 
from the IVet as well as the Cold: And I am told, that in Rumncy -Mar (ti in Kent, in the 
Time of cxtream hard Prolte the Sheep have been lb benum'd with Cold that they could 
hardly ftnndj but did kneel to eat their Food, which numb'd them farther j but by rub- 
bing their Legs with Tor\ (which is a good Balm to refrefh the weak Parts, and help on 
the Circulation of the Blood when it is almoft coagulated) they have been recovered of 
their Numbnefs. 

From what has been (aid, we may be eafily diretted to the Method of curing the Rot 
in Sheep, viz. That the Blood may be reduced to its Tone, and the Water gotten out of 
the Veflels may be evaporated^ the likelieft Way to do which, is as follows : If not too 
far gone, by having the Parts lb fti etched, that the Quality of con t rafting is gone, as it is 
with an old Rope, that has been much ftretched and ufed, and can never (brink up again, 
and be fo tight as a new one will j and by having the Quantity of Water Co great, that 
the good Blood and Humours from it is over-much cooled, and, as I may (ay, drowned in 
it j in which Cafe, altho' by a great deal of Care and Colt, more poflibly than the Sheep 
may be worth, it is probable Life may be preferved, yet it fecms to me unreafonablc to ex- 
pert a Cure. But before it is arrived to this Pitch, and being taken in the Beginning, Fo» 
miting or Purging is very often fuccefsful. For the firft, in Cambridge/hire they take thre£ 
Bufhcls of Chamber-Lee, and mix it with one Bufhel of Bay-Salt, and give the Sheep, 
falling from the Fold, each a Horn full, or a little above a Quarter of a Pint 5 upon this 
they are obferved, all of them, to bring up from their Stomachs vaft Quantities of yellow 
vifcous Matter. And this Experiment need be ufed but once as nigh the Time of taking 
the Rot as may be. 

As to Purging^ there may be feveral Things ufed j but I am told that the Salt-Marfhcs 
will do it efreftually, and fo cure them, for which reafon they are lo much celebrated ; 
but where thefe Mar flies arc not, I like the Cambridge Medicine : And it feems to me 
reafonable, that it fhould be better than Purging, becaufe the Convulfion that Vomiting 
makes, may not only empty that which would over-moitten, but by its force, fometimes 
prefs out lome of the abundant Water. 

After Evacuation the Parts muft be ftrengthened, which is done by dry Meat* and 
warming hilly Food j and without doubt, would be much help'd, if Alkalies , which de* 
ftroy iharp Humours and ftrengthen the Blood, were given. For Men, are given Spirits 
of Hartfhorn, Soot, Urine, Powders of Pearl, Coral, ts>c. too chargeable for Sheep 5 but 
burnt Shells of Oyltcrs, or any other Fifh, Egg-Shells, burnt Bones, and feveral fuch like, 
given them as much as will lie on a half Crown, made up with any Thing in Balls, or 
given in any Liquor for three or four Mornings before the Sheep go from the Fold, will 
be of no great Charge, and very much ftrengthen the Parts : And the Bay-Salt being 
diflblved in Urine, as above-mentioned, is fit for this reafon, the Salt in Urine being an 

Alkali. 

Mr. Ward) a Gentleman who lived near Dartford in Kent, when he perceived the Rot or 



of half a Pint of it to each, which purged them very well 5 and in its Operation ufed to 
feed them with fine Hay : And he very fcldom failed of Curing. The like Difcafc ha* 
been found in Cows, and other Cattle > near Oxford the Liver of a Cow was fo much 
fwclled with Water, that it weighed Seventy Six Pounds, and the Flefh was tolerably fat, 
but flabby : And I prefumc the Methods for Sheep, in greater Quantities, arc good for 
th*fe. 

Dr. //alley informs u<, that at St. Helena Sheep arc very fertile, and commonly bring^ 
forth each two or three Lambs yearly > but they are there very fhort-livcd, dying of 
this Ror 5 which he takes to be the Effcft of the over-great Moifturc on their Hills * 
which arc half a Mile high, and fo moift, as Paper in the Night cannot be kept dry 
enough to write on. And there is no doubt but Grcafing, Vomiting, and what is above- 
gaa .««.. u« .wm;.i m iwiiw rhr Shr-r-n nf that Ifland. as well as in our Northern Coun- 



ties. 
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with clean Straw which not only Makes excellent £01/ for their Land, but alio makes 

the Wooll much finer. In MiddMc.\\ and round about London^ they buy a fort of Sheep 

from 



re ihey afford of Dung and Urine : Which, by good Husbands, arc preferved ilk 
ere Manure is moil wanted, by penning them up and folding them a Nights. 
,mc Parts of Glouccjlcrjhirc, they houfe their Sheep every Night, and litter them 
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from the PVeftcrn Parts, which are wont to bring Lambs Toon after Michaelmas > which, 
by being houfed and their Dams well fed, prove exceeding fat and white, fo as to become 
a Dainty to the great Mens Tables long before Chrifimas j and care is taken to have a 
Succcflion of them all the Winter : So that now there is hardly a Month in the Year, 
but you have fat Lamb in Perfection, and that at no excefllve Price neither. Where 
there is a Demand for Lamb, it were eafy to have it in other Parts of England. And 
this Dainty begins to prefent itfelf during the Winter even in the North; where indeed 
nothing is wanting in all the elegant Ways of Living. And this naturally encourages the 
Farmers to outvie one another in Diligence and Care, to furnifh the Markets with fuch 
Curiofities as may draw out and circulate the Riches of thole who would live fumptuonjly 
every Day. 

* 

Of Goats. 

T ; H E Goat hath formerly been in much greater Efteem,- than it is at prefent in 
thele Weflcrn Parts of the World. The Flcfh is very ftrong and rank , . and there- 
fore not fo wholfome, at leaft to be eaten in any Quantity : However, for the fake of 
their Kids, or young Ones, which are by all allowed to be delicious Meat, they are well 
worthy the C ue and Encouragement of fuch Husbandmen as have Land and Convenien- 
cies proper for them. They love and chufe Bufhes, Briers, and 'Thorns, rather than richer 
Pafture. Rocks therefore, and the Sides of Hills, cover'd with thefe, and where it would 
be dangerous for other Cattle to approach, are belt and molt profitably flock'd with 
Goats. The Bucks have under their Jaws two PVattles, or Tufts, like a Beard : And the 
Hairs all over their Bodies are long, and therefore are fometimes fliorn to make Mantles 
for Soldiers. Their great Heat and Lufl: fhould fometimes be abated and corrected, by 
being kept low j other wife they grow old in fix Years. They are very prolifick *, fome- 
times a She brings forth two, and fometimes three Kids at once : But if the Dam hath not 
Milk enough, they muft be otherwifc fupported, for they will be made flit with a little 
Care > and their Profit is derived from luch Food as is worth little or nothing to other 
Creatures. As for the Kids y they are to be ordered in every refpe£t as Lambs. 



Of S w I N E. 

A Ltho* I fogs arc the mod hurtful, fpoiling and ravenous Beads, and are in themlelvcs 
i \ great Evils j yet they arc almoft ncceflary Ones to the Husbandman - y who other- 
Ways could make very little Profit of the Refule of his Houfe and Garden, and the Offal 
of his Barn. For which Rcafon, tho' they arc greedy and voracious, and given much to 
root up the Ground and break Fences, yet the more Care mult be taken to keep them 
rung or well yoked. Thcie is a great deal of Arc in chufing a good fort and right Breed. 
The Skilful lay, a good Hog fhould have a long and large Body, thick Thighs, and fhort 
Legs y he fhould be lavc-carcd, dccp-fidcd, and deep-bellied. Long-legged Swine deceive 
the Rye as well as the Butcher; the Colour is not very material, only foinc think the 
pyed the worft, as moft liable to the Mca/les. The little black fort with great Bellies have 
of late Years been introduced amongll and arc by fome much admired for the Sweet - 
nefs of their Flcfh, their quick and ready Feeding, and for the Delicacy of the mailing 
Pigs. But yer, tho' Gentlemen, for their own IJfc and Curiofity, may think fit to in- 
dulge this Kind, yet their want of Subllunce makes them not the Farmer's Choice, noi 

for his Profit. 

The largcfl Kind of Swine, as well as the beft-fhaped Breed, is to be found in AV* 
ihnnptovjhirc and Lciccjlcrpirc, where they have them in great Numbers - y cfpecially in the 
deep and clayey Parts of thole Countries, wheic there are great Crops of Beans and Peaie, 
which feed them exceflively fat > inlomucb, that fometimes there will be found to be tony 
Pounds of Fat upon the Leaf. But the Art of feeding a Hog well, is to give him only a 
little at a Time, and often. In woody Countries, they unn them loole in si tit hum to 
(card 1 for Haws, Sloes, Pears, Crabs, and Nuts, but cfpecially si cor us > and after a Fort- 
night or three Weeks, when they are glutted with" thele, they Hie them up, and feed 
them with Pcajfc or Beans \ and Ionic, with Flower of Rye or Barley made into a Hill 
PaHe, letting them never want Water. 

Thole Farmers who live near great Towns, fupport their Swine much by Crams of 
Malt from the Brewers. However, thefe only make them grow, but do not feed i hem 
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logs are great Lovers of Lettuce, even after it is run to Seed 5 as alfo indeed they are of 
almoft all Greens out of a Garden, except Turnips > but neither the Roots not Tops of 
tbefe will they eat. Carrots alfo are greedily eaten by them ; and the Roots of themfelves 
•will make them fat. Sweet Whey, Milk, and warm Kitchen JVaJh, every one knows will 
make Porkets fit for the Butcher in a little Time. The Wafliings of Hogfheads it is 
thought doth them more harm than good j but they Vull greedily drink it, and become 

thereby exceflively drunk. 

In the Management of Hogs, thefe Cautions ought to be carefully regarded ; When 
the Hedges or Pyramids of Eugh are dipt, be fare to difpofe of the Clippings, fo that 
neither Hogs, nor any other Cattle, may come at them j for, upon eating them, they 
furcly kill them. Let not your Hogs eat Man's Dung, nor Pidgeon's or Poultry's Dung* 
which generally bring the Meazles. And if you fuffcr them much to eat Carrion, Flefh, 
or Garbage * it will but teach them to devour the Poultry* or at leaft to be ravenous af- 
ter young Chickens, Turkies and Ducks. 

In Northampton and Leicefterjhire, where Bean-Stacks are plentiful, they contrive to fet 
them near fome Water, and fo hedge them round in the open Field: To which Stacks 
of Beans or Peafe, they turn in a proportionable Quantity of Swine* cutting the Stacks 
down at the Top as fail as they eat the Bottom. And thus they live without any Atten- 
dance, by the Help of Water, till their Provifions are confumed, and they become fit for 
the Butcher, or to be fent to London in Herds. 



Of the R a b 1 t or Cone r. 

TH E Rabit or Coney is of two or three Sorts 5 and all of tnem, with Management, Care 
and Skill, become exceedingly profitable to the Farmer j who, if he would grow 
rich, is always to look about him, and in every Article and Circumftance of his Farnj, is 
to confider how and where the Land may be ftock'd and improved to the beft Advantage. 
Where then it fo happens that there arc any large Wafles^ Heath Ground, or Barren Plains, 
(efpccially if the Mounds and Fences are not made with live Hedges,) there nothing turns 
to the Farmer's greater Profit, than to flock fuch Ground with Wild Rabits 5 which of 
all other Creatures ufeful in Life, are the greateft Incieafers and Breeders. 

Some Places are more Angularly remarkable for the Goodnefs and rich Tafte of Wild 
Rabits than others 5 nor is it eafy to aflign the Rcafon of it. To be fure their Goodncfs 
does not always attend the Richnefs of the Soil* but rather the contrary. A dry fandy 
or gravelly Soil agrees generally beft with them j but wet and boggy Ground is hurtful : 
For I cannot find that they are ever defirous of Drink or Water j at leaft* Obfcrvation 
always mews, that they do very well without it. The Rabits bred in the Park at Auk- 
land, one of the Seats of the Bifliop of Durham, have been long famous and remarkably 
good j and yet they live amongft the Deer and other Cattle. In other Countries you 
find fome of the beft on the moft barren Ground, where a Sheep can hardly bice. 

Becaule their Skins at one Time of the Year in Winter are of more Value than their 
Bodies, I cannot forbear taking Notice of a Wild Rabit, whofc Skin gives Six Times the 
Price of the ordinary dun-coloured Rabit, and whofc Flefh is deemed flill better too> 
and that is the Silver -ski mi 'd Rabit; much to be preferred therefore, and ought to be 
chofen by all thole who have it in their Power. This Sort is but of late Years intro- 
duced amongft us > but now their Value and Profit makes them fprcad : For the Furrier 
every where makes great Demands for them j and I cannot find but they arc as hardy and 

good Breeders as the other. 

7am Rabits of the fcvcral Colours, are not lefs profitable in their Way and Proportion 
than the other } but becaufc they are fuppofed to be under Confinement, and confequently 
require a particular Care and Management, I fhall add the following Dirc£Hons. But firft 
it is to be obferved, that this little Creature begins to breed at lcls than a Year old, bears 
at lea ft Seven Times in a Year, (the Time of her Geftation being only a Month,) and 
brings commonly Five or Six at a Time, going to buck again foon after flic has kindled j 
tho' it is a Miftakc to fancy flic cannot fucklc her Young till flic goes to buck. 

Their fawemfs is cafily effected, by Rcafon of their natural Love of Solitude and Re- 
tirement, continually locking to hide themfelves in Dens and Caves of the Earth: But yet 
it is a Maxim confirmed by Experience, that the more they arc confined and denied En- 
largement, the itrongcr their Flefh cats and lefs palatable. The belt Way therefore, is to 
allow them a good large Place well walled in, and another Place well covered, to which 
they may rcfort for Retirement and Shelter, from Rain, Dogs, and Cats, which arc their 

D d greateft 
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greateft Enemies 5 except it be the Buck himfelf, who, when they are much confined, will 
kill rhe Young Ones. To prevent which, the Female her fclf, as foon as (he has kindled, 
will hide her Young* and dole up the Holes, lb that the Buck may not find them i n 
which Tendernels and Care flie fliould be affifted as much as may be, by proper Materials 

viz. Wool, Hair, and Rags. 

The conftant Food, which ought to be given to tame Rabits, both to preferve them in 
Health, and to remove all Ranknefs of Tafte, is chiefly dry Meat^ and not (as hath been 
fo generally miftaken) always Leaves^ Grafts and Weeds 5 which ftiould rather be given them 
as Phyfick^ than conftant Food. Oats therefore are unqueftionably good for them. But be- 
caufe k may be thought the Charge of fuch Food will out-run their Profit - y Hay of the 
ftiorreft Kind and Sort is a very proper Food, and they will very greedily eat it, and thrive 
upon it j ef^ecially if it is fuch as is made of Clover or Trefoil: One Load of which will 
ferve Two Hundred Couple the Year round ; which Stock will afford you Two Hundred 
Couple for the Family, and as many for the Market. It is very convenient to have little 
Cribs to put the Hay in, the Height of a Rabit's Reach, which will be a Means to pre- 
vent Wafte. 

Not but that you ought, two or three Times in a Week, to give them an Armful of 
Thirties, Mallows, or other Refufc of a Garden > which will tend to cool their Bodies, 
as well as help to nourifh them in this moderate Proportion. However, there are two 
Cautions to be obferved, when Weeds and Greens are given to tame Rabits : Firft, That 
the Dew be off the Leaves, before they are gathered and diftributed. The not obferving 
this Caution has been obferved to caufe the Rot in them, which is a Diftemper they are 
fubjeft to, and of which they frequently die. Secondly^ That in cutting down Grafs and 
Weeds for them, you carefully obferve there is no Hemlock amongft them for tho' they 
will eat it with Grecdineis, it is prefent Poifon. 

Every one knows the Method of taking wild Rabits by Ferrets and Nets 3 and therefore 
I fhall add no more on this Article. 



Of fuch Fowls as are moft profitable to the Farmer. 

TH E conftant Care and Art of the Farmer is to ftore himfelf with all fuch ufeful 
living Creatures, as may turn to his Advantage in the Market, and yet confume little 
clfe but what would otherwise be loft among the Chaff and Offal of his Barn and Stable. 
Of which kind are the known Fowls, Hens, Turkies, Ducks^ Geefc, and Pidgeons. Thefe 
bring confiderable Profit; fomc by their Eggs 9 others by their Feat her s 9 and all of them 
by their Brood and Bodies. 

HenTy The Hen is a very profitable Fowl : For with Care and Attendance one or other will 
lay Eggs and fit every Month in the Year. The Winter Broods indeed arc very trouble fomc \ 
but the Price of the Chickens in the Spring will balance that. If they arc kept altogether on 
Oats, it is obferved they will lay well, tho' it makes them poor; but if they arc made far, 
they commonly give over laying. For theGoodnefs and WhitcncJs of the FJcfli the white* 
fcathcr'd Sort arc beft, efpecially thofc that have fhort and white Legs : But thofc that 
have yellow long Legs and yellow Beaks, are good for nothing. The oldeft Hens arc the 
beft Sitters^ and the youngeft the beft Layers. Care fhould be ufcd in the choice of the 
Cock ; for thofc of the Game Kind are to be avoided, as no way for the Fanners Purpoic. 
A Hen fits Twenty Days, whereas Geefe 9 Ducks and Turkies fit Thirty. Near the Time 
of Marching, let the Hen have Meat and Drink near her, that flic may not itragglc from 
her Eggs and chill them. Supcrllition often governs where it fhould not j but the good 
Wife will keep to her old Mumpftmus of an odd Egg, when flic lets her lien. 

*tmkies7\ It is not two Centuries fincc Turkies were fir ft brought into England j and 
now they are become naturalized with us, they arc obferved to breed and thrive with little 
more Care than other Poultry. They arc fomcthing tender when they arc very young ; 
but if Hatching-Time be deterred till May, that Difficulty is foon over. And when they 
arc full grown, they will endure a cold Winter even better than a Duck or Hen: For 
they will pcarch upon a Gate or Wall in the coldeit f roily Night, with the Rime upon 
their Backs. 

It is obferved they will eat and devour a great deal, if you give them enough j but they 
will alfo do well with a little \ and if left to their Liberty when grown up, they will gee 
their own Living, by feeding on Herbs and Seeds and Graft. They arc apt to ramble and 
i haggle about more than other Fowl, and are (bmctttnes ofienfive and troubleibmc in Gar- 
dens: But there is u very good and cafy way to prevent that Inconvenience, by taking the 

Opportunity 
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Opportunity when you find them there, by a little Spaniel or fharp Cqr, to teaze and 
weary them about, as long as they can ftand or run 5 and at laft they will take their Flight i 
By repeating of which, you may depend upon it they will come no more there. Peacocks 
are alio to be thus ufed and cured. 

It is a good way to give the Young Ones (as loon as hatched) every one a Pepper- Corn 
to cure the Coldnefs of their Stomachs, and for the fame reafon afterwards to mix Worm- 
wood chop'd fmall with their Food which fhould be Curds for three Weeks or a Months 
and their Drink be new Milk j for if four y it kills them. The old fefhioned way of feed- 
ing Turkies, is by cramming them with Barley Pafte 5 but under that Method they fofnc- 
times miliar ry with being choked^ cither by Carelefsnefe or Unskilfulne(s in not judging of 
a due Proportion. They will be very fat in the more natural Way, by feeding them that 
are intended to be fat by themfelves. Their Eggs are efteemed delicate as well as wholfome, 
being great Reftorers of Nature. 

Duck.r\ The tame Duck is as neceflary and profitable a Fowl as any other, and kept 
with lefs Charge j for if they have but the Advantage of Water and Ponds, they will fetch 
from thence the greateft Part of their Suftenance. She lays Plenty of Eggs once a Year 
at leaftj and in Sitting, where her own choice is, (which is beft) fhe will cover Twelve 
or Fourteen Eggs, and bring them all to Perfc&ion in a Month. The Young Ones will 
take the Water as foon as they are hatched j but if it rain, or the Weather is cold, they 
fhould be houfedj for too much Wet quickly kills them, even after they are Two or 
Three Weeks old. 

Goofe7\ The Goofe likewife is a Fowl of great Profit for the Spit, as well as for her Fea- 
thers, which are accounted the very beft for Beds. They are reared and managed much 
in the fame manner as Ducks, being a fore of amphibious Creature, living both on Land 
and Water. Both Young and Old will live altogether on Grals j and their Dung is thought 
to be very wholefome for the Ground where they go, to keep Diftempers from other 
Cattle. But Lanes, Highways, Commons and Waftes, are the propereft Places for Geefe 
to range in. A Gofiin or green Goofe in May is reckoned a Dainty, if made very fat : To 
do which you mult {hut them up at a Month old, giving them only ground Malt and 
Water or Beer, and they will be fit for the Spit in a Fortnight. Some think, that the 
upright Feathers on their Rumps being cut away will h alien their fattening 5 becaufc, from 
thence with their Bills they (tick out Moifture and Fatnefe. The Stubble Goofe is alfo fat- 
ted in the fame manner, and will be fat in the fame time after it is put up. In fome 
Places they find a Profit in /hearing their Geefe for their Feathers > others pull them twice a 
Year. This is the Pradtice of the Fen-Country, where they have vaft Droves of them 
going on their extended Commons j and the Profit of thefe Feathers is very confidcrablc, 
when they are fent in Quantities to the Markets in London. 

Pidgeon.'] There are great Varieties and Sorts of Pidgeons or Doves; and all of them Co 
extremely profitable both for their Bodies and their Dung, that no confiderable Farm fhould 
be without a Dovc-houfe j becaufc they are kept with little Coft or Trouble, except the 
feeding them in hard Frofts or Snow, when nothing elfc is to be had abroad j and again, 
about Midfummer in Benting-Time^ as it is called, when they are forced by Neceffity to 
live upon Bents and the Seeds of Grafs. At which laft Time cfpecially Relief comes 
feafonably to them 5 not only for their own Sakcs, but for the Sake of their young ones, 
which commonly arc ftarved and pcrifli for want of it. Mr. Mortimer tells us, he got a 
Pair of Ring-Doves Eggs, and hatched them under a tame Pidgeon j they liv'd with the 
Pidgeons, and bred lb much better, that in a little time he had a great Increaic of them, 
infomuch that he might have ltock'd a Dovc-houfe with them ; which he thought might 
be worth while to do, by reafon of the Largenefs of their Bodies and their Hardincfsj 
for they will live upon Ivy-berries, Turnips, and many other Things which a Pidgeon will 
not eat. However that be, the wild blue Pidgeon is a good Breeder, and will endure 
great Hardfhips : And if his Body be too fmall, you may mend the Breed by mixing 
among them lomc of the large tame Kind j and this I take to be the beft and the wifeit 
Comic. But there is one Mi (take which hath oft-times proved fatal to a Dovc-houfe* 
and the occafion is not generally underftood, and that is, when there arc too many Cocks y 
cfpecially of the tame Kind: I or they will fight and beat all others from the Place j and 
fo quickly make a rhin Dovc-houfe, if a Remedy be not found to leflcn their Numbers. 

There are (cvcral Methods ufed to tempt Pidgeons to ftay, and to encourage others to 
come to a Dovc-houfe. One very rational one is, now and then to lay Lumps of Salt, 
ufually called Salt-Cats^ mixt with aromatic Seeds, in fbmc By-place within their Houie, 
to which they may at all Scafons have rccourfc. The Pidgeon is a hot Bird, and loves 
every thing that has Nitre and Sale in it > and therefore thofc Salt-Cats are found migh- 
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tily to delight them, and the Lumps will be quickly devoured : Thus it is found that 
Lime- Walls, which throw out Salt-Pctre, will draw the Pidgeons to them, working out 
the Lime, l$c. from between the Joints > the very Obfervation of which, I fuppole, was 
the Mother of the Invention of Salt-Cats. 

Another good Way, not only to encourage Pidgeons, but to fupport them, is to lay a 
confiderable Heap of Clay near a Dove-houlej and witfrit, on all Occafions, to mix what 
Brine can be fpared from the Houfe, tempering and ftirring it well together. Hither the 
Pidgeons will quickly refort in great Numbers, and eat not only the Salts 9 but alfo the 
very Clay that is mixt with it. Pidgeons are very apt to be fcabby on the Breafis and 
Backs j which Diftemper commonly kills the young ones, and makes the old ones fo weak 
and faint, that in a Time of Hardship a Dove-houfe will well nigh be deftroyed with it. 
A very likely Cure to prevent which, is the abovefaid Salt-Cats, efpecially if an Ounce 
of AJfafatida be added, and mixt with the Lump. 

The Pidgeon alio loves Neatnels and Cleanlinefsj and therefore the oftener the Houfe 
and Holes are cleanled, the better, and the more they will be encouraged to ftay and breed ^ 
efpecially if Care be taken that no Enemies approach to hurt them, their young ones, or 
their Eggs. Of which fort are Fulmores and Weezles > which are apt to creep in at in* 
vifible Places in the Foundation or eife where • But when they are once difcovered, great 
Diligence muft be ufed to catch them by Traps 5 otherwife they will foon make defpe- 
rate Havock amongft the Pidgeons, efpecially their young ones. Starlings alfo are bold In- 
truders, and will fuck their Eggs j for which there is no Cure but the Gun : The Cure 
alfo for Hawk 5 ?, that aflault the old ones without Doors. 

The cheaper! Way pofllble for building a Dove-houfe, is to make the Walls with 
Earth or Clay mixt with Straw, in the fame manner as they make their Mound- Walls in 
Northampton and Leiccftcrjhire ; which are not only durable and cheap, but Angularly warm. 
I made a Dove-houfe my felf after this manner j which anfwered my Expectations well, 
and co ft me I think about five Pounds 5 being (if I remember) about four Yards fquare in the 
clear within- fide. I made the Walls four Foot thick and twelve Foot high 5 and before I fet 
on the Roof, and whilft the Walls were a little greenifh, with a coarfe Chifcl I ordered a 
proper Number of Holes to be cut out fquare which was done with a deal of Eale, the 
Walls being, as I faid,not quite dry. The Holes were made (as they fhould be) a little dip- 
ping backward, and about fourteen Inches deep: So that when the Walls were covered 
with a Roof and become perfc&ly dry, they were a warmer Habitation for the Pidgeons 
than any other fort of Building made with Brick and Stone, tho' fram'd with Wood : 
And accordingly the Pidgeons profper'd to a Wonder whilft I was in Northampton/hire. 

"Tares and Fetches arc the Food which Pidgeons moft of all covet and love> but Peafe, 

Beans and Barley are good, and will make them breed well, even every Month in the 

Year, if they have enough. There are fome exceeding large Sorts of tame Pidgeons near 

London ; the young ones whereof come fo early and are made fo far, that there is a con- 

ltant Demand for them at great Mens Tables > and they will not (you may imagine) want 

for Price : For all populous Places encourage the Produft and Sale of every Thing good 
in its kind. 

By what has been (aid, it may appear how profitable a Dove-houfe is in its Produce and 
Tncrcnic; and the Value of the Dung I have clfcwherc fufficicntly explained. Neither 
will I go about to remove the filly Superftition of thofc, who arc, with Art, made to be- 
lieve that a new Dove-houfe and Death are infcparable. 

Peacock and Swan.'] Peacocks and Swans being generally kept more for Ornament and 
Fancy, than any great Ufe or Profit to a Farmer, it is out of my Purpofc to be particu- 
lar about them. The firft arc (aid (how true I know not) to clear the Ground of Adders, 
Toads and other venomous Creatures ; The other will very much clear Ponds and Rivers 
of Weeds, which they grcdily devour 5 and not Fijb 9 as it is generally by Mil lake thought 
they do. The Flcjb of either is not worth much ; tho' young Cygnets^ fatted as green 
Geclc, arc by many thought a great Dainty. 
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Of Bees. 

HERE arc two forts of Infefts greatly profitable, and highly defeiving the Care* 
_ the Love, and the affiduous Attendance of every painful Farmer, ftudious and inqui- 
firive after every thing that may make Returns of Profit, and fetch in an honeft and com- 
mendable Gain j and thefe are the Bee and the Silk-worm j both of them deriving their 
Support and Riches from Vegetables. 

The firfi of thefe, the Bee> falls under our prefent Confideration > which is an Infeft, by 
All allowed to be an Example of Induftry to a Proverb: Never idle, but when^Work is 
dangerous or impoffible; that isj in the extremeft Colds, and in the wettcft Seafbns. They 
are early out in the Morning to gather Honey 5 when like Swarms they may be heard 
and feen clinging on the Bloflbms and Leaves of Trees and in the Evening late they re* 
turn from their hard and affiduous Labours. 

- 1 

jit feffa multa referunt fe nottc minores 

Crura Thymo plen<e — ■ • Virg. 

In Englijb thus: 

But thofc that youthful be and in their Prime^ 
JLate in the Night laden return with 'Thyme. 
On every Buflj and Tree about they fpread^ 
And are with Caflia and rich Saffron fed. 
On purple Daffodils and Lindens tally 
All reft at once^ at once they labour AIL 
Early they march, and flay till Evening drives 
Them from fweet Fields and Food to fljelt'ring Hives. 

Idlenefs is a Thing fo hateful in this Commonwealth* that they will tolerate it in none 
fave their Sovereign * for All are bufied, either abroad in gathering Food, or at home in 
building Combs, or feeding their Young, or fome other Employment : But the Drone and 
ufelefs Bee is fare to die for it j or$ as the Poet above elegantly defcribes their laborious Care, 

Fcnturaque Hycmis mcmores aftate Laborem 
Experiuntur • — 

Mindful of Winter^ labour in the Springs 
And to the pub lick Store they Profit bring t 
For fome provide, and by a Compacl made 
Labour abroad - y others at home are flayed 
'To lay Narciflus Tears, and yielding Gum 9 
As the firfl Ground-work of the Heney-Comb. 

The Occonomy and exact Government, which the Induftrious and wife Bees obfervc 
among (I thcmfclves, has cxercifed the Study and Pens of the ingenious and learned Ob- 
fcrvcrs for many Years pa(t> and many confiderablc Volumes have been publtfhcd on that 
Subjcft, in order to dilcovcr the Myllcry of their Art in compofing Combs, and lodging 
their fwect and liquid Treafurc, as well as to undcrftand the Wifdom of their Laws, by 
which the Peace and Welfare of their Government is fee u red *. For which Purpofe, of 
late Years, Hives in oftogonc Frames have been contrived, with Glafs on the Backfide, 
thro' which may be fecn the Motion and Working of the Bees j and they arc alfo 
lo ordered, that the Bees may have room to work upwards in Stories, to prevent the In- 
convenience and Danger of their Swarming. This was firft thought on and invented by 
a Kiniman of my own, Mr. Mew of GlouccflcrfiJ/irc : And it fecmcd to bid fair for a full 
DHcovcry of that myftcrious Commonwealth, as well as to make great Improvements by 
laving the Lives of the Bees. But alas, there arc fttll great Difputcs \ and we know not 
yet the Nature of their Laws, nor the fold and Rcafon of their Motions. We know not 



* It is fa hi, the VhiUfopher Ariftomacluis Jj>ent Sixty Tears in contemplating tbt Polity ami Government of 
their Commonwealth * who/it Unfit is chiefly {[' unuiicii on a mutual Love of one another, 
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certainly whether their Government be Arifiocracy or Monarchy j whether they are governed 
by Many or by One} or, if it be a Monarchy, \Vhether it be a Male or Female that go- 
verns. Thefe Things arc only Conjecture, and the Learned on both Sides think they can 
fuppbrt their Opinions by probable and ipecious Rcafons. 

Befidcs, I could never yet fee the great Advantage boafted of from thefe Cafes or Glafs- 
Hivcs, cither as to a Difcovery of their Government, or the Increafe of their Riches. The 
GJafs behind Jets you fee a great deal of their uncertain Motions 5 that they are bufy and 
in a hurry, always in Summer moving from Place to Place 3 but you can make little of 
what they are doing, much lefs bona they do it, or by what Authority. And then, as to 
the Advantage in Point of Profit and Increafe, I could never find but that in a favourable 
Year, the or^mry Way of iingle Hives, and Swarming, as great an Increafe both of Stock 
and Honey have been made, as in thefe late invented Cafes; and in a bad Year, neither of 
them are found to do any great Feats. 

Befides again, there is one Difadvantage which always attends thefe Cafes or Glafs-Hives, 
where the Bees work upwards, viz. that you are always forced to leave the lateft and the 
bed Virgin- Honey behind, and to be content with Honey of one, two, or three Years old j 
•which every, one knows is the worfE and coarfeft fort for all Purpofes. For the Method 
is, before you take the Honey, to drive the Bees into the upper Cafes, to five their Lives* 
and to thruft in a thin Piece of Board made for that Purpofe through the Combs at the 
feveral Divifions of the Cafes 5 ever beginning at the Bottom-Story, where the molt and 
the woril Honey is. Whereas, in the ordinary Way of Hives, when you find that a 
Swarvi or a Cafl is too weak to go through the Winter, it may be taken up and made 
ufe of, as one of the greateft Delicacies at an elegant Entertainment. 

Having faid thus much of the Nature and Qualities of thefe new contrived Cafes for 

Bees, it will not be expe&ed that I Ihould enlarge in their Defcription and Make: But if 

Curiofity excite any one to attempt a Trial to pleafe his Fancy, he may almoft in every 

Country meet with Specimens, which will be a better Direction than what can be ex- 
prcfled in Words. 

It is certain there are no Creatures that live at more Unity among themfclves than Bees. 
They feem to have all Things in common, and one is always ready to revenge the Inju- 
ries* of another. Where there is any Degree of Curiofity in the Owner, nothing about an 
Houfc doth ordinarily give more Pleafure and Profit than theft 3 which take up little Room, 
provide their own Food, and require no great Attendance, except in Swarming- time. 
Thefe Confiderations have put many ingenious and inquifitive Perfons, not only upon new 
Contrivances to fave their Lives, as above j but alfo upon intenfe Studies and Obfervations 
on their Nature and Government, in order to fupply them with fuch Conveniencies and 
Comforts as may a Mi ft their Labours, and encourage their Induftry. 

Mr. Bradley, who tells us he has been exaft in his Obfervations on Bees, faith, there are 
plainly three Sorts dillinguifhable. The firft, he iaith, is properly called Bees \ fuch as gather 
Wax, work it, make the Honey-Combs and Cells, gather the Honey and fill them, fup- 
ply their Young with Food, keep the Hive clean, and defend it againfl: their Enemies > 
all thefe have a Sting. 

The fecond fort are called Drones, commonly much larger and of a darker Colour, fome- 
thing longer and thicker than the Bee. Of thefe there arc but few in fomc Hives, and 
more in others. The(e Dtones have the fame Original with the Bees j for they proceed" 
from the King or Queen-Bee: And as in the Hives it is obfcrvable there arc fomc Cells, 
one third or one half longer than the common Cells, the King makes choice of thefe large 
Cells to lay thole Eggs in from which thefe Drones proceed, afligning them Habitations 
proportionable to the Bignefs they are to attain to in their full Growth. They have no 
Sting, and arc ieldom fcen out of their Hives ; and if they go out, it is about Three 
in the Afternoon, and in fair Weather; and when they return, they do not come laden 
with Wax as the other j for they only keep hovering about and humming in the Air, 
not far from their Habitation. They continue Part of the Summer difperfed in the Hives > 
and afterwards, as their N unifiers increafe, they draw together in Troops. in feveral Parts of 
.the Hive, where they lie cantoned, as it were, without making any Motion, from the End 
of July to the Middle of Augujl : At which Time the common Bees attack them ; and 
1 ho* they make what Reii (lance they can, they are at lait all driven out of the Hive, 
and what becomes of them is not known, 

When this Fight happens between the Bees and Drones, all the Bees arc in Motion, as 
well without as within the Hives 5 and notwith Handing the tender Regard the Bees fliew 
for theie very Drones when they are young, it is amazing to fee, that by the latter End 
of the Summer it fhould he turned to lb univcrial a Hatred, that they do not fparc even 
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the young £>rones that are imperfeft in their Cells 5 but while one Party of the Bees is bufy 
in driving the great Drones out of the Hive, another Parry is employed in opening the 
Cells, where the imperfeft Drones are, pulling them out, lulling, and quite removing them 
from the Hive. 

But there is yet a Third Sort, longer than the Drones, tho' not proportionably fo thick* 
but of a more lively red Colour. There is for the moft part but One of thefe in a Hive, 
and never above Three. This Bee hath a Sting, with a grave and compofed Gate, and 
for that Reafon hath been called the King or Queen Bee, and is the Mother of the reft. * 

This Bee is fo fruitful, that ihe is thought to breed Eight or Ten Thoufand Young 
Ones in a Year. She is for the moft part concealed in the upper Part of the Hive 5 
and is rarely, if ever, to be feen, but when fhe depofits her Young in fuch Combs as are 
expoled to the Sight. She is fcarce to be feen but upon thofe lingular Occafions, and 
oftentimes not then neither 5 becaufe a great Number of Bees, hanging one to another, 
form a fort of Veil or Curtain from the Top of the Hive to the Bottom, and fb often 
intercept the Sight of her j not removing till Hie has done laying. 

When this Queen Bee (for we mull call her fo now fhe has been laying Eggs) appears 
in publick, about a Dozen Bees of a Size larger than ordinary always attend her, and as 
her Retinue, follow her wherever (he goes. She moves with a very compofed and grave 
Gate 3 and when lhe is about to lay, looks for an empty Cell, that has neither Honey, 
Wax, nor Embrio in it \ and having put her Head into this Cell for a Moinent, ihe im- 
mediately turns abour, and thrufts in the hinder Part of her Body fo far till it touches 
the Bottom of the Cell, the Bees of her Retinue ftill Handing round about her, with their 
Heads turned towards her, and feem to carets her with their Trunks and Legs, and as it 
were, feaft her. After a little while fhe comes out of the Cell, where a fmall (lender Egg 
may be perceived to be left. And thus fhe partes from one Cell to another for Nine or 
Ten Times one after another immediately, her Retinue ftill waiting on her ; and having 
done, retires again into the inner Part of the Hive, and is no more to be feen for forne 
Time. 

After Four Days thefe Eggs turn to Maggots, and the Bees afterward carry Honey for 
their Nourifhment, and by the Eighth Day bring fb much as to take up the whole 
Breadth, and part of the Length of the Cell 5 then they flop up all the Cells that contain 
thefe Worms, and take no more Care of them. In this Condition they remain Twelve 
Days, but fuffer divers Changes, till at the Twentieth Day they become perfect Infects 5 
and having made a round Hole with their Jaws in the Covers of the Cells, get out, come 
out of the Hive, go immediately abroad in Gardens and Fields, gathering Wax and Ho- 
ney. When this young Bee is gone out of the Cell, there preiently come two Bees to 
it; one of them takes away the Cover, chips it and ufes the Wax clfewherej the other 
is employed in putting it in the fame hexagonal Form it was in before the Egg was laid 
there 5 and fomctimcs, the fame Day a new Egg is laid in the fame Cell. 

As to the Situation of an Apiary, the firft and chief Care fliould be to fet it flickered 
from Winds on all Sides if it be pofliblcj and that End is better anfwered by Hedges than 
by Buildings, which do but form Eddies and circular Currents : For the want of Shelter 
is more prejudicial to Bees, than the want of Sun. Not that they Ihould want the Sun 
to enliven, cheriih and comfort them, even before they are able to ftir abroad > but yet the 
over-bearing Power of the Sun's Heat at Midfimimcr fomctimcs doth great Injury, by melt* 
ing the Wax and letting out the Honey. To prevent which, 1 fhould therefore chufc to 
let the Apiary face the South liaft, that it may have the Sun's Morning and carlicft In* 
flucncc, and not be hurt by the icoiching Afternoon Hear, which it fliould lofe by Two 
or Three a Clock. 

In the common way of managing Bees in Straw Hives ; if you intend to multiply your 
Stocks* you mull make the Hives fmall\ but if you aim to encreafe your Quantity of Ho- 
My? your Hives fliould be the larger. And every Hive fliould be fet upon a finglc Stool, 
kept clean from Weeds, which do but harbour Slugs or Snails, which arc great Enemies 
to Bees. They fwurm earlier or later, according to the Seafon : But about the Middle of 
May, if the Weather hath been temperate and kindly, you may look out for a Swarm. 
The ufual Signs foretelling it are thefe : When the Hives are full, they will begin to raft 
out their Drones: They will hover about the Mouth, Evenings and Mornings: You will 
find Moiilnefs ami Sweating upon the Stool: They will run luftily up and down, and lie 
out Evenings and Nights that are luliry, and go in again when the Air is clear. In a 
hot Gleam, and after a Shower or gloomy Cloud hath fent them home together, then 
they chiefly delight to rife > and when they gather together at the Door, without hang* 
ing together in Swarming- time and not before, then you may almotl certainly conclude 
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they will rife if the Weather hold. But to fie out continually under the Stool or behind 
the" Hive, efpecially toward the Middle of June 9 is rather a Sign or Caufc of their not 
Swarming: For when once they have taken to lie without, and have Plenty of Food 
within, they are fo fet upon the Delight of their Riches, that they have no Leifure to fwarm, 
tho* the Weather favour them to come abroad with Safety. 

In order therefore to make Bees fwarm, keep the Hive as cool as may be, by watering 
and ihadowing both it and the Place where it (lands > and then enlarging the Door to 
give them Air, move the Clufter gently with your Brufh, and drive them in. If they 
will ftill lie forth, and not fwarm j then the next calm and warm Day about Noon, whilft 
the Sun Ihines, let the better p>art be put in with your Brufh, and the reft gently fwept 
away from the Stool, not fuffering them to. cluiter again: And fo thole riling in the calm 
Heat of the Sun, by their Noife, as tho* they were Swarming, will fometimes call the 
other forth, and fo fwarm together. 

Divers other Ways have been tried to make them Swarm j as by placing a Platter or 
large Pewter-Difli under the Clufter of Bees as they are hanging out in the Heat of the 
Sun, or by fmooth paring of the Ground under them, ftrewmg the fame with hot Sand. 
If none of thefe Methods will do to provoke them to fwarm, but that they lie out ftill, 
then rear the Hive enough to let them in, and clay up all the Skirts but the Door* and 
if this Experiment fail, it may be concluded there is no Remedy. 

The Signs of After-Swarms are fomething more certain > for when the Prime Swarm 
is gone, about Eight Days after, when another Brood is ready and hath again over filled 
the Hive, the next Leader or Captain begins to tune his Voice, at the Sound of which 
the Queen gives her Confcnt in a Bals-Note, and fo they all quickly come forth. There 
is an idle Superftition of ringing a Kettle or a Bell while they are Swarming, as if that 
would haftcn them to fettle and compote themfelvcs; whereas, on the contrary, all Noife 
is a Difturbance to them. The Origin of the Cuftom feems to have been only to give 
Notice to the Neighbourhood that there is a Swarm upj and if they fhould go aftray, 
to fignify to whom they belong : But to prevent that Danger, fome do more rationally 
throw Duft or Sand amongft them to make them come down. 

When a Swarm has chofen a lighting Place, which is commonly on the Branches of 
lbmc low Trees, they prefently knit together on a Clufter > and when they have fettled, 
and the Clufter has been at the biggeft for fome time, then you are to hive them with 
as much Dexterity and Caution as poflible, (halting them all at once, if it may be, into 
a Hive well rub'd before with Honey and fweet Herbs, and ftuck with fmall white 
Wands. When a Swarm parts, and the two Divifions light in Sight of one another, 
didurb the lefTcr Knot, and they will fly to their Fellows 5 but if they chufc lighting 
Places not in Sight, then hive them diftin&ly, and afterwards bring them together, and 

they will readily unite. 

So alfo, if your Swarm happens to come late in June or July* and lets in Quantity than 
a Peck, put two or three Swarms together, if within two or three Days of one another 
and by uniting them thus, they will labour hard, get a fufficient Quantity of Honey and 
defend themfelvcs againll their Enemies. This, as well as the former Work, muft be done 
in an Evening. 

T he Age of a Bee is only Twelve or Thirteen Months. And therefore, toward the 
End of Summer their Number begins to leflen, and the laft Year's Brood by degrees wafic 
and die away, their Wings firft failing them fo that only the Young of the preceding 
Spring furvive to continue the Kind till the next Year. A little before or a little after 
Michaelmas is the belt Time for removing Stocks from Plaec to Place, tho 1 any Time in 
l he Winter before the Beginning of March may do j but Swarms are belt carried and con- 
vcy'd the Day after Swarming, as foon as the Bees are quiet. 

The bf it Time of taking the Honey, is about the Middle or latter End of Slugnfl \ 
for after that thcy^t more than they get. The common Way of killing the Bees, and 
laving the Honey, \P to dig a Hole, hard by, a little bigger than the Bottom of the Hive, 
into which (lick one or two Matches of Brimllone, Five or Six Inches long, fo that the 
Top of them may be even with the Surface Top of the Hole. The Matches being lircd, 
gently and dcxteroufly lilt ofl 7 the Hive, and fet it over the Hole, and immediately dole 
up the Hive at the Bottom, that none of the Smoak may get out, and in a few Minutes 
the Bees will be all dead. 

The Honey that runs out, without much Iqucc'/ing or breaking the Combs is bell, and 
fliould be prclerved by it fell lor the bed Purpoles, The older the Hives are, the worlc 
ii boih the Honey and the Wax: Therefore the belt Honey of all others for eating at 

the Table, is that which is taken from Lite Swarms or Calls, which prove too light to 
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ftand the Winter. And this is properly the Virgin- Honey , uncorrupted and undefiled either 
by Time or Mixture. 

Becaufe in the Attendance and Management of Bees, it is not uncommon to find the 
Smart of their § tings, and to feel the Effeffc of their Anger, which is no lefs than Potion 
to the Part aflfe&ed, it may not be improper to direft a fuitable Remedy. The fir ft thing 
to be done is to pull out the Sting as fail as you can ; and if near a Fire take a live Coai, 
hold it as long to the Place as you can poftibly endure it, which will draw out a great 
part of the Poifonj and applying a little Honey to the Wound, will pcrfe£t the Cure. 

Some think, and fpeak it with Affurance, that a Copper Half-penny applied to the 
wounded Part will immediately aflwage the Pain, and prevent the Swelling ; and others 
allure us, that let the Sting of a Bee or Wafp be never fo violent, if we liipply fome of 
the Milky Juice of the Fig-tree, the Pain immediately ceafes and the Swellings abates, tho* 
it be never fo violent. See Bradley , Pag. .93 for the Months of Auguji and September. 

There are divers Things injurious and hurtful to Bees ; fome of which I have occafionally 
mentioned before : But the chief Enemies to them are much Smoak ; continued Noife 
bad Weather 5 offend ve Smells 5 noifome Creatures 5 Mice and Birds; Hornets and Wafps ; 
and even Bees themfelvcs, which will be ever and anon robbing one another, the flrongcfi 
always aflaulting the weakeft : And this Battel is ibmetimes prevented by flopping up the 
Hive clofe for a few Hours ; or by killing fome of the Robbers as they come. Bees pre- 
fently difcern a Cloud that is like to end in a Shower > and therefore in fuch a Cafe they 
are obferved to return Home in great Hafte and Numbers. In many other Cafes likewiie 
they difcover great Sagacity, and even communicate their Defigns by the Motion of their 
Bodies. When they would remove their Station, one makes a Motion with her Wings, 
which caufes a fmall Sound; others follow her Example and retire: And thus they prepare 
themfelves for their daily Labour in the Morning, as well as when they prepare to 
fet up a Commonwealth of their own by Swarming. Some think, that by the Motion 
of their Wings they give Notice to others to disburthen them of their Wax when they 
come Home laden; and that when one Bee is at work on the Combs, and wants Honey 
of another that has brought it Home, (he thru (Is out her Trunk, and takes it from be- 
tween the Jaws of the other, and receives it without (pilling. However probable thefe 
Conjectures are, I doubt they are far from Certainties." 

Both Parts of the Bees Riches, the Wax and the Honey, are not only profitable, but 
ufeful both in Surgery and Phyfick. Befidcs the lingular Ufc and great Demand of Wax 
for Lights and Candles, preferred before all others, it is in Surgery the Ground of all Salves 
for Wounds, and Cerecloths for weak Parts; befidcs, it ripens Ulcers, and mollifies contract- 
ed Sinews. Its Oil is thought of the moll fovcrcign Virtue to cure Wounds, be they ne- 
ver fo large or deep; for by the help of Stitching, it makes a Cure in Ten or Twelve 
Days at moil ; and by only anointing fmall Wounds, it heals them in Three or Four. A 
Dram of this Oil in white Wine provokes Urine, helps Pains in the Loins, and removes 
other fort of Stitches that arc contra&cd by Colds. 

The Honey alio is not lefs ufeful and profitable: For befides that it makes a mod plea- 
dint Liquor for the prevent Drinking in the Summer called Mead, and alfo a more Jailing 
and ftronger- bodied Wine (which is a great Imitation of Sack or Canary) called Mcthcg- 
I'm : Befidcs thefe, I (ay, and many other ufeful and excellent Pur poles, for which Honey 
is accounted good and applied accordingly ; it is accounted phyfically (bvcreign for opening 
Ob(lru£tions, clearing the Bread and Lungs of thofc Humours that fall from the Head : 
It provokes Urine and keeps the Body open, nourifhing it, and breeding good Blood, and 
thereby prolongs Life. It is remarkable, that it keeps all Things uncorrupted that are 
put into it; and for that rcafon Medicines that arc intended to be kept long arc ufually 
prepared with it. It is a great Ingredient in all the foils of 'Treacles, and is eileemcd good 
again it Plcurijks, Ptijkhs, and other Dilcaics of the Lungs. However, to (bmc Conilitu- 
tions it (hould be obtcrved that Honey caufes a very violent and immoderate Flux ; there- 
fore when that is once difeovercd, it (liould be cither cautiouily uied wholly neglcftcd : 
But yet that Violence is very much corrc&cd when it is clarified. 
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TH E Silk-worm is another Infe£fc that derives its Nourifhinent altogether from Vege- 
tables j and confidering the curious and invifible Method of working Webs of Silk 
out of its own bowels, and the feveral odd Metamorphofes it undergoes, may be thought 
one of the moft extraordinary Creatures in Nature. But befides its Curiofity, it is a moil 
profitable Creature, when it meets with that kind Indulgence, which its Diligence and In- 
duftry calls for. It is but of late Years that the Silk-worm hath been introduced amongft 
us here in England-, and as yet they ate not encouraged, as they ought, in any great 
Quantities, or in many Places. The chief Obftacle feems to be the Want of Food, a 
fafficient Number of Mulberry-Trees, whofe Leaves alone are undoubtedly (whatever fome 



may (ay to the contrary) the proper Food, from which any Product or Profit can be de- 
pended on. 

But befids this, there is another Difcouragement which hath in great meafure prevented 
the Removal of the former Obftacle , and that is, the Obfervation that the Diligence and 
Attendance required outgoes the Profit : But that this is owing to the Want of an efta- 
blifhcd Manufacture, the Practice of Foreign Countries, as the like Defect in parallel Cafes, 
demonftratively proves. The vaft Riches of the Southern Countries, gained horn the La- 
bours of this little Infect, plainly {hew that where no Accommodations or Materials arc 
wanted to employ a Multitude of Hands in a regular Society and Combination of Under-, 
takers, the Silken Manufacture muft anfwer j and *we may grow rich thereby in England, 
as well as they in France and Spain. For we every Day fee, thofc that deal in little Quanti- 
ties in any Way of Life, or in almoft any Commodities whatfoever, becaufe they have not 
conftant and regular Employment for the Hands they are forced to ufe, and it may be at 
the fame time wanting Abilities in the Methods of Commerce, grow poor and ftarve> 
whilft at the lame time others in an eftablifhed Society, dealing in great Quantities, and 
better configning Hands to proper Places and Times, get vail Eftates by the very fame 
Commodidity ana Bufinefs which made the others poor. 

As to the Objection which fome make with refpect to the Coldnefs of our Climate, I 
think there is not much in that y efpecially if the Southern and belt fheltered Parts of our 
Illand be chofen for the purpofe. For we fee with Pleafure, that in many agreeable Soils 
and Situations, the Mulberry thrives to a Wonder : And we fee alfo, that from their 
Leaves the Silk-ivorm is nouriihed to Perfection. The Eggs are hatched the Beginning of 
May y the Worm ears, and encreafes with her Food: At lull Stature flic fpins her Web-, 
the Male and Female engender > the laft lays her Eggs and they both die, as in other 
Countries, within the compais of the Summer's Warmth and Heat. And if in letter 
Quantities we can propagate and cncrcafc Eggs, Worms and Silk 5 what flioutd hinder us 



from doing more, and making the fame Advantage to our felves and the Nation, which 
Foreigners acquire to theirs ? I will not call it Sloth and Indolence, becaufe I believe no 
Nation upon Earth have, of late Years efpecially, made greater Improvements in all forts 
of Arts and Sciences, in Trade and Manufactories, than the Englijh have done j but there 
is an Account to be given of this Matter lefs diflionourable, viz. the Pica Hire and Profit 
of Gardening and Plantations feem to be but of late come into Tatte. Three or four- 
fcore Ycais ago, there was but here and there a Man to he found that had a Genius for 
planting any thing but Oaks, A flics and Elms in the Fore 11 ; and a Pear, Apple and Plumb 
in the Orchard. If a 'Mulberry happened to be found in his Grandfather's Garden, it was 
almolk lingular, and gazed at as a Rarity. And tho' in King "James the Phil's Time (of 
more anon) there was a iuilicicnt Hint given by that Prince, and a goodly Scene opened, 
prcfaging many future Advantages j yet sirs bnga I'ita brcvis took place, and little was 
clone agreeable to that Prince's Exhortations for planting A/u/bmics ; looking ilill at home, 
and on the prefent Generation, without much regarding what might conduce to the Be- 
nefit and Riches of Poflcriiy. 

However fometl/wg was done, and thofc few ancient Trees we have are much owing to 
that Prince's publick Spirit ; but yet a coniidcrablc Manufacture cannot be begun and car- 
ried on, but by inch numerous Plantations, as may cllcclually anfwer all Demands-, and that 
mull be a Work of Time. Not but that I hear oi* late (everal large Plantations arc be 
gun with a view of a considerable Manufactory ; and by this time mull be arrived to tli.it: 
Maturity, that we may quickly expect to hear thai foreign Silks mud give Place to the 
Etvilijh ones manufactured by a People of a (iipcrior (jenius. 
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With a View and Expectation of fomething very confiderable in this Kind, I fhall lay 
down fome Directions for the Management or the Silk-worm \ not in the leaft doubting 
but that ftill feme better Maxims, lup ported by the long Experience of thofe abroad, 
may be obtained hereafter, for the readier carrying on and perfecting this important 
Work. 

It is, in the fir ft Place, then to be obferved (as I have already taken Notice under that 
Head) that there are two forts of Mulberries, the one Black, the other White \ both of 
them fervicaible to the Silk-worm : But forafmuch as the White ibrt (tho* it hath but an 
inlipid Fruit) is a quick Grower, and hath a fmoother Leaf 3 it is therefore generally pre- 
ferred and planted for the Ofe of the Silk-wortn before the other, which hath a rougher 
Leaf. But, as I laid, either of them will do Well 5 the great Difficulty is to get enough 
of either. 

About the Beginning of May, when the Mulberry begins at fir it to explain its Leaves, 
the Eggs of the Silk~worm fhould be laid in a Window in the warm Sun, or betwixt 
Flannels in fome warm Place 5 for Heat and Warmth foon hatch Eggs. Sooner indeed this 
might be done , but it were to no Purpofe to do it fboner, becauie their Food would not 
be ready for them. When they are hatch 'd, it is ufual to lay over them clean Paper full 
of Holes, and upon that Paper they lay the Mulberry-Leaves, to which the little Infects 
will loon find a Pallage, :.nd fallen t hem fe Ives ; and after that there needs little more Care 
during the Time of their feed ng, but ihifting their Leaves as Neccffity require?, keeping 
them clean both from dead Leaves and their own Dung. 

The flightcil kind of Covering will ferve the Turn, to defend the Silk-worm from the 
Injuiics or the Weather. In Italy and Spain they are kept and fed in the fame earthen 
floored Rooms, wherein the poor People live and fpin, and do their other Houfhold Af- 
fairs, feeding them on Shelves or Tables without more Curiofity. 

In Sicily boarded Houfes are commonly fet up in the Fields round the Mulberry-Groves, 
with Shelves two Foot above one another to the Roof, and a Table in the midil of the 
Room 5 on both which they fpread Leaves for the feeding the Worms. A Man and a 
Boy will attend all the Worms that come of fix Ounces of Eggs, and thofe, one Year 
with another, will fpin fixty Pounds of Silk worth 20 1. a Pound 5 in all 1 zoo 1. 

In 'Turkey the Worms are fed in long Bains made of Reeds or Canes, both Walls and 
Roofs y where they are fed, and afterwards fpin their Bottoms upon the very Reeds, 
without more Trouble. Nay, it hath been known that even upon the very Mulberry- 
Trees themlelves, where the Infcfts have been directed, the whole Charge of Attendance 
has been laved, and the Silk hath been brought to Perfection $ which is undoubtedly the 
eafteft and molt natural way, but not the Jafcjl. For every Storm and Hurricane (to 
which the Southern Countries are molt fubject) and all Thunder and Lightning are fatal 
to the Silk-worm, and fometimes even within Doois. In which refpeefc England is more 
happy, and on that account more prefeirablc. than even the Southern Parts, as not fo fub- 
jc£fc to fuch Dilappointmcnts and Lolfes. 

It is obferved that the Worms aie commonly fick three or four times during their feed- 
ing. Generally a Fortnight after they arc hatched, and every Week after, two or three 
times. Their bell Phyiick is to give them but little while they arc lick. The whole 
Time of their feeding is about Nine Weeks: And as they get Strength and grow bigger, 
it need hardly be laid that you mull give them more and oftner, which will cncrcaic the 
Attendance. 

The Leaves, before they are given to the Worms, mould be clear of Dew or Rainj 
and therefore if they are gathered early, they fhould be fpread upon the Table to dry. 
Kxtrcmcs both of Heat and Cold, or Drought and Moifhire, are hurtful to this Infect- 
And thcrcfoie ihey fhould not be laid either near the Roof of an Hemic, nor on cold 
damp Moors. 

When they have fed as long as they arc able, they begin to look clear and prepare 
themlelves for Work j at which time they fhould have Air dilcrccily given them. Some 
lav clean Heath, or the Branches of Lavender and Rofcmat), in the way of Arches, for the 
Woi- ms to fallen and fpin 1 heir Webs in: But the moll advileablc way (for the lake of 
clean winding off the Silk) is to make hollow Cones of Paper, and into every one of 
thole put a Worm, where it will quickly m ike a Web, and in three Days cover itfclf all 
over with Silk, fo as to be feen no more till it be fuflercd to work its Way out for the 

Bulineis of Propagation. 

In about a Fortnight they commonly finifh their Bottoms. Thofe that iirfl finifli are 
ufually relervcd for Breeders of both forts. The Males are diflin#uifhed from the Females 

by the Lankncls of their Cafes, the Knds whereof arc longer pointed. When they are 

found 
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found loofe in their Cafes, both Male and Female will eat their Way out in four or five 
Days time, when they fhould be put together for Procreation on a large Piece of white 
Cap-Paper. One of the(e Females will lay from two to five Hundred Eggs $ fo that a 
few Infe&s kept for that purpofe is (ufficient. The reft (not differing them to flay to 
eat their way our, becaufe that is fome Prejudice to the Bottom) fhould be put into an 
Oven cf gentle Heat, juft fufficient to kill the Worms. 

The Metamorphofis of this Infect is very furprifing j for it comes out of its Cell in the 
Form of a Butterfly, with four Wings, fix Feet, two black Eyes, and a Pair of Horns. 
The Males fluttering with their Wings will foon couple with the Females ; in which Po- 
fture they are to be left nine or ten Hours, from Morning till Evening, when the Females 
are to be gently pulled away, and the Males thrown away, as of no further Ufe. The 
Female then lays her Eggs, which are at firft white, afterwards green, then red 9 and at 
length they retain the grey Colour. 

The Virginia Worms are much larger than others, and they will wind Bottoms as big 
as a Lemon, fattening themfclves naturally on the Boughs of the Mulberry-Trees, till they 
fall to the Ground and perifh in Autumn \ and fuch Eggs as efcape the Birds are the na- 
tural Reicrve for the next Year's Labours, as foon as the Heat of the Sun hatches them. 
Mulberries, both there and in England, will put out a fecond Crop of Leaves after the 
firft are eaten and devoured. 

The Method of winding the Silk off the Bags;, is firft to find their End, which is not 
difficult, and then put about a Dozen of them into a Bafon of Water, wherein is mixed a 
little Gum Tragacanth, commonly called Gum Dragon 5 and thus they will be readily and 
eallly wound 5 for the fmall Hairs of Silk feldom break \ or if they do, they are with little 
Difficulty found again. Sometimes the Bottoms prove gummy j and then they fhould be 
thrown into a Lye of Wood- Allies, or Soap-Boilers Liquor made fcalding hot for a little 
while, and after that put into fcalding fair Water. 

But forafmuch as I have above mentioned the Encouragement given by King James the 
Firft, for carrying on the Silk-MaiiufacStory, by planting and increafing M ulberry -Trees - y 
it may not be unacceptable to the Curious to infert that Prince's Letter to the Lords Lieu- 
tenants of the fevcral Shires of England to that very Purpofe ; becaufe it contains, not 
only a true Zeal for the Good and Welfare of his Country, but fubftantial Reafons for the 
letting about fo good a Work. 



JAMES, REX. 



Right Trujly and Beloved, We greet you well 
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IT is a principal Part of that Chriftian Care which appertaincth to Sovereignty, to 
endeavour, by all Means poffible, as well to beget as to encreafe among their Peo- 
ple ihc Knowledge and Practice of all Arts and Trades* whereby they may be both 
" weaned from Idlcncfs, and the Enormities thereof, which arc infinite, and exercifed in 
fuch Induftrics and Labours as arc accompanied with evident Hopes, not only of p re- 
fer ving People from the Shame and Grief of Penury, bun alfo railing and increafing 
them in Wealth and Abundance, the Scope which every free-born Spirit aimcth at* not 
in Regard of Himiclf only, and the Eafe which a plentiful Etlatc bringcth to every 
one in his Particular 5 but alfo in Regard of the Honour to their Native Country, 
whofc Commendations is no way more (ct forth, than in the Peoples A&ivcncfs and In- 
duilry. The Confidcration whereof having of late exercifed our Mind, who always 
cileem our Peoples Good our ncccflary Contemplations ; we have received, as well by 
the Difcourfc of our own Rcafon, as by Information gathered from others, that the 
making of Silk might as well be cfTe£r.ed here as it is in the Kingdom of France, where 
the lame hath of late Years been put in Practice \ for neither is 'the Climate of this lllc 
<c fo far diliincT: or different in Condition from that Country, especially from the hither 
* c Parts thereof, but that it is to be hoped that thole Things, which by Induilry proipcr 
< c there, may by like Induflry ufed here have like Suceefs \ and many private Pcrfons, 
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who for their Plealure have bred of thole Worms, have found no Experience to the 
contrary, but that they may be nourifhed and maintained here, if Provifiou were made 
for planting Mulberry-Trees, whofc Leaves are the Food of the Worms. And there- 
fore, we have thought good hereby to let you iinderiland, that silt ho' in fullering thin 
Invention to take Place, we do ihow our felves lomewhai: an AdvcWary to our Profit, 
" which is the Matter of our Culloms } for Silk brought from beyond the Seas, will 
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« receive fome Diminution : Neverthelefc, when there is a Queftion of fo great and pub- 
lick Utility to come to our Kingdom and Subjects in genera), and whereby (befides 
« Multitudes of People of both Sexes and all Ages) fuch as in regard of Impotency arc 
« unfit for other Labour, may be fet on Work, comforted and relieved ; we are content 
" that our private Benefit fhall give way to the Publick. And therefore, being periuaded 
« that no well affe&ed Subject fhall refufe to put his helping Hand to fuch a Work, as 
« can have no other private End in us, but the Defire of the Welfare of our People * 
u we have thought good, in this Form only, to require you, as a Perfon of greatell Au- 
" thority in that County, and from whom the generality may receive Notice of our 
" Pleafure, with more Convenicncy than otherwife, to take Occafion, either at the Quar- 
ts ter- Seflions, or at ibme other publick Place of Meeting, to perfiiade and require fuch as 
« are of Ability (without dcicending to trouble the Poor for whom we feek to pro- 
« vide) to buy and diliribute in that County the Number of Ten Thoufand Mulberry- 
« Plants, which fhall be delivered to them at our City of, &c. at the Rate of three Far- 
" things a Plant, or at fix Shillings the Hundred, containing five-fcore Plants. And be- 
" caufe the buying of the faid Plants at this Rate, may at the firft feem chargeable to our 
«« faid Subjects, (whom we would be loth to burden) we have taken Order, that in 
< c March or April next, there fhall be delivered at the faid Place a good Quantity of 
Mulberry- Seeds, there to be fold to fuch as will buy them, by Means whereof the faid 
« Plants will be delivered at a fmaller Rate than they can be afforded being carried from 
« hence. Having refolved alfo, in the mean time, that there fhall be publifhed in Print 
«* a plain Inftrudtion and Direction, both for the increafing the faid Mulberry-Trees, the 
« breeding of the Silk- Worms, and all other Things needful to be underftood for the 
« perfecting a Work every way fo commendable and profitable, as well to the Planter as 
fct to thofe that fhall ufe the Trade. Having now made known unto you the Motives as 
< c they fland with the Publick Good, wherein every Man is intererted, becaufe we know 
< c how much the Example of our own Deputy-Lieutenant and Juftices will further this 
* c Caufe, if you and other your Neighbours will be content to take fome good Quantities 
< c hereof to diftribute upon your own Lands, we are content to acknowledge thus much 
« c more in this Direction of ours, that all Things of this Nature, tending to Plantations, 
« c Increafe of Science, and Works of Induftry, are Things fo naturally pleafing to our 
' c own Difpofition, as we fhall take it for an Argument of extraordinary Affection to- 
« c wards our Perfon ; befides the Judgment we fhall make of the good Difpofitions in all 
<c thofe that fhall exprefs in any kind their ready Minds to further the fame 5 and fhall 
<c efleem that in furthering the fame, they feck to further our Honour and Contentment, 
* c (having feen in a few Years paft that our Brother the French King hath, fince his coming 
* c to the Crown, both began and brought to Perfection the making of Silks in his Coun- 
<6 try, where he hath won to himfelf Honour, and to his Subjects a marvellous Increafe 
« of Wealth) would account it no little Happinefs to us, if the fame Work which we 
cc began among our People, with no lcls Zeal to their Good than any Prince have to 
" theirs, might in our Time produce the Fruits, which there it hath done. Wherefore 
<c we nothing doubt but ours will be found as tractable and apt to further their own 
" Good, now the Way is fhcw'd them by us their Sovereign, as thofe of France have 
" been to conform themfelvcs to the Direction of their King. 

Given under our Signet at our Palace of Wcflminftcr, Nov. 16. in the Sixth Tear of 
England, France and Ireland, and of Scotland the Two and Fortieth. 

By this may be fcen the Sentiments of that Prince one Hundred Years ago, and what 
wife Difpofitions were made for the future Glory and Riches of the Englifh Nation- 
Something was done agreeable to thcic Royal Exhortations j but for want of Order, and 
an citablifhcd Company of Undertakers, little came of it and the fuccecding Troubles 
in the the next Reign loon ftiflcd all the bed formed Schemes for the Publick Good. 

As we have now a Prince reigning over us, who, by all his A6tions and wife Admini- 
flration, hath demonftrated that he wants neither Will nor Power to do us Good, and to, 
promote the Intcrcft and Happincfs of his People j lb we may have Reufon to hope that 
Ibinc time or other, this among the reft will be thought a probable and rcafonable Scheme, 
whereby to acquire Honour to himlelf, and an Increafe of Riches to his Subjects. 
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Of Fish-Ponds. 

FISH-PONDS being of fuch fingular Ufe and Service to every Gentleman's Eftate 
and Family, it will be expe&ed fomething fhould be faid of them, that may direct 
either the making or preserving or flocking them. It is then to be taken Notice of, that 
the low moory Grounds where Sedge and Hujbes are wont to grow, are on all Accounts 
the beft for Ponds > for if you confider that the Soil there, and what grows upon it, is 
not worth much j that when it is made a Fifti-Pond, it receives all the Wafh and white 
Water of the Uplands, which is Angularly good for Nourifhment and Increafe of Fifh ; 
and alfo that there, if any where, will be Water found and prelerved, even in the drieft 
Summers. I fpeak not here of fuch as have Springs conftantly to feed them : That is a 
fej&rate Confideration, and requires feparate Advice. But if we expect Fifh to be large 
and fat, this is the Situation defireable for a Fifh-Pond of every Dimenfion ; but great 
Care fhould be had that it be deep enough and large enough for the Stock of Fifh it con- 
tains. Depth is abfolutely necefTary to preferve the Fifh, both from the Summer Heats 
and Winter's Cold 5 the laft cfpecially, which oftentimes proves fatal to the Fifh for want 
thereof. The general Depth fhould be fix Foot 5 and in fome Places, chiefly towards the 
Head, fomething more j but the deeper the better. 

The Head of the Pond, where the Sluice is to be let, will naturally fall to be on the 
loweft Ground, and fhould be made fo, that, if poflible, the Water upon Occafion may 
be drawn off pretty fwiftly. The Difficulty of thefe Ponds made in the loweft Grounds, 
is, that as they receive proper Nourifhment from Excrements, &c. fo in time the Set- 
tlings of the fame will bring on a Neceflity of fcouring and cleaning them, which fhould 
be done once in Ten or Twelve Years. But this Neceflity brings Riches along with it } 
for the Mud taken out will more than repay the Charge when it is fpread on the Up- 
lands. This Neceflity alfo brings on another, of having more Ponds than one, wherein to 
beftow the Fifh while that Work is doing. 

The right Contrivance theiefore is to begin the String of Ponds where there is a (mall 
feeding P*ill or Spring for a Command of Water for all below it, where there are no. 
Springs - y and then there will be proper Places for each fort of Fifh, and for both Ways 
of managing them. The fharp Water, where the Springs are, will never feed Fifh ; and 
the thick Water, where no Springs are, will never breed them well j which fhould be 
well and conftantly regarded to prevent Difappointments. 

If you happen to be at any confidcrabie Diftance from breeding Ponds, there arc fome 
Difficulties in procuring a young Fry, and to bring them alive for the Stocking of Ponds. 
Jacks and Pearch are very difficult to cany fafe above two or three Miles 5 but Carp and 
stench will live better and much longer out of their own Element, and being lap'd up 
carefully in clean Straw (which by the way, is either better than Hay or Grafs) have 
been known to be carried alive fifteen or twenty Miles 5 but neither is that to be de- 
pended upon, except in a moift Air. Some therefore have thought, that the beft Way 
to ftock Ponds at a Diftance, is with the Spawn of the fevcral Sorts of Fi flics, which 
may be carried with more Safety twenty or thirty Miles: But as 1 have had no Experi- 
ence of the Succefs of this, I can only recommend it to be tried by the Curious. 

After the Pond is fufficicntly ftock'd with proper Fifh, fome put Bavins or green Fag- 
gots in two or three Places, flaked down as a Shelter for the Fifh on all Occafions, and 
wherein they will lay their Spawn with more Safety. It is better to under than to over 
flock j for Fillies of all Creatures arc the greatclt Incrcafcrs; both the Sea and the Rivers 
would foon be overftocked, did not Providence fo order it, that the greater fhould de- 
vour the hfs. Three fpawning Carps put into a Pond of three Acres, and nine or ten 
Milters with them in February^ were known to produce in November following, no lets 
than nine thou (!md young Fry. And a Bream is thought to increalc in Number much 
more. 

But yet great Care is to be taken to manage this Affair with Prudence too, viz, to let 
the great Invaders, the Fillies of Prey, fuch as Pike and Pearch, be in a Pond by ihcni- 
felves j for they will foon devour every Fiih that is valuable, and even their own Kind too, 
if any thing (mailer than thcmfelvcs: However, Roaches (worth little of thcmfelves) that 
are great Breeders, are inciuilrioufly put in with no other View but for their Prey. In 
Cambridge, where the bell Pikes are, and where they have Plenty of Eels, thefe are their 
conllant Food} by which, being cut in fliort Pieces, they feed them daily, and make them 
both large and fat. 

The 
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The Pearch is a moft excellent Fifh 5 a Fifh of Prey too ; But not fo much encouraged 
as he defervesj for with good Keeping and Time, he will arrive to two Foot in Length, 
and be little inferior to a Trout in Goodnefs. His chief Food is Minims and Gudgeons 
or iVormS) or indeed any other of the fmaller Fry of Fifh. But it fhould be taken No- 
tice of here, that there are two Kinds of Pearches, which in no Sort differ from one 
another but in their Bignefs 5 the one of them (as hath been laid) will be very large 5 but 
the other, tho' it live twenty Years, will never be above five or fix Inches long. The 
Truth of this I have had Experience of my felf* and I believe it is that which hath 
difcouraged many from flocking a Pond with Pearch* happening to meet with the fmaller 
Sort, which indeed is the moft common one : I need not therefore fay how this Dis- 
appointment may be remedied with Care. 

Carp and Tench* efpecially when they come to be twenty or twenty four Inches long, 
are univerfally admired as the beft of frefh Water Fifh, and eat much better out of 
Ponds*, where they are fed, than Rivers. It is not above two Hundred Years fince the 
former of thefe was naturalized in England* being a Foreigner and brought fir ft out of Ger- 
many. When they are fmall they are a very mean Fifh, and full of little troublefome Bones j 
but when they grow bigger, they are fleftiy, fweet and high tafted, growing fat with a 
little Care and Afliflance of refufe Food from the Kitchen or courfe Parte* and if it be 
frequently given, they will in time grow fo tame and familiar, as even to take the Parte 
or Bread out of the Hand 5 which, as it muft be a Diverfion and pleafont Amufement, fo 
that Pleafure will fbon be rewarded with one of the beft Difh.es at an Entertainment. 

But the Method of fatting Carp* mentioned by the ingenious Mr. Derham* fhould not 
be omitted here : In Holland* (and it hath been practiled in feveral Places in England too) 
they hang the Carp intended to be fed, in a Cabbage-Net in the Cellar, wherein they 
put clean Straw or Grafs 5 through the Holes of which they feed the Carp daily with 
white Bread and Milk fweetened with Sugar, which in lefs than a Fortnight's Time will 
make them exceedingly fat: But it fhould be obferved, that when the Carp fometimes 
begin to be fick for want of their own Element, the Cabbage-Net muft be dipt in Rain 
or River Water for a Quarter of an Hour, and that will preiently revive them. 

Neither the Carp nor Tench are Fifties of Prey 5 and therefore they thrive beft in thick 
Water and Handing Pools, where little or no Springs are* where they have Depth of 
Water, fome Mud for Shelter, and fome Shallows, where they can come at Grate and 
Weeds. The Breeders ought to be kept by themfelvcs, in Ponds that have gravelly or 
fandy Bottoms* and, if pofliblc, that are fed with Springs: But one fmall Pond of this 
Kind is fufficient; for (as I have faid) they are great Increafers. 

The young ones out of thefe breeding Ponds may be taken with great Facility and Plea- 
fure, by the Angle and Hook baited with a fmall red Worm j but the larger Sort out of 
the feeding Ponds are more fhy and not fo eafily taken, except they by Ufc be brought 
to the Hand. A Cafling Net will fometimes furprize one or two of them at the firft 
Throw > but afterward (if there is any Shelter of Mud) you will find it Labour in vain 5 
for upon every fuch Difturbancc of the Water, they immcdiatly ftrikc their Heads into 
the Mud, and fo the Nets draw over their Tails without laying hold of them. The 
Angle baited with a Dew- worm will, at fome certain Times before and after Rain, tempt 
here and there one to take the Hook j but the belt and fureft Way to take the larger 
Sort of Carp and Tench is by Bow- Nets and Tramcls funk here and there to the Bottom 
by Stones. 

The Trout (one of the beft of frefh Water Filhcs) is very impatient of Confinement, 
being by the Shape of its Body long and (lender; and the Strength and Elafticity of its 
Tail, made for Swiftnefs and Velocity to follow and overtake its Prey : However, there 
have been Ways found to make Confinement tolerable, and to make it even thrive in \\ 
Prifon: As when a Contrivance is made to carry the Stream of a River in a Ccmicirclc 
thro' one Grate and out at another, admitting the fmaller Fry of Fiih into the Prifon for 
their Prey, and (uttering none of the Tout 10 clcapc. By this means I have fcen Trout at 
isalhbttry* in the Garden of my Friend Mr. A*. Thorp* above two Foot long, every one 
«f which he could at any Time command as an Entertainment for his Friend. Other wife 
it is to no purpolc to put Trout into Handing Waters > for there they will neither breed 
nor tin ive, but generally languilh and pine away j or if they do live, they have nothing 
of the delicious" Tafle of a River Trout. 

ft ream, Roach, Chubs and Barbel are hardly worth prcferving in Ponds. The firft in- 
deed in deep Waters will grow to a very great Sifcc* but then they arc generally five 
or fix Years before they are a Foot long anil till they are very large they are hardly to 
he eaten, being full of Bones anil infipid ; and even when they are full grown, to the Age 
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of fifteen or twenty Yean, they arc never reckoned a Delicacy. Eels indeed will grow 
to a monftrous Size in Ponds and muddy Waters j but then they have a yellow Counte- 
nance and muddy Flavour, not comparable to thofe taken out of Rivers, which have Silver 
Bellies and a pleafant Taftc. 

The Pike is found by Experience to anfwer every way bed in Ponds, where he can have 
Plenty of Prey or ether Food j and it is not uncommon to take fuch an Ell long. It is 
obferved that he doth not care to {eize upon any tfiing unlefs it fiirs, whereby he takes it 
to be alive. After every thing that is fuch 9 he is utterly voracious, and devours almoft 
every living Thing that comes in his Way, whether it be Fifti or Frogs > nay, even young 
Goflins and Ducks they will make no Difficulty to feize and devour - 9 which the Farmer's 
Wife is to take Notice of as a Caution. 

I remember, once angling with a pretty ftrong Line for a Pearch with a live Minim^ it 
happened that as foon as the Pearch had gorged the Minim, a middling Jack came and feized 
both} which I foon perceived, and therefore let him alone with his Prey, till I thought I had 
him fife : However, as I was pulling out my gladfome Prize, there came a Pike, fome- 
thing bigger than that I had at my Line, and had like to have deprived me at once 
of a lingular Treafure I had put my Heart upon. I mention this, to (hew that the Ptke 
will not only feize on thofe of his own Kind, but even on fuch as is not much his Inferior, 
fwimming about with his Prey in his Throat till he can gradually digeft it. 

The Pike grows exceedingly above all other Fifh, if he have his fill of Prey without 
much labouring for it. From five or fix Inches he will arrive to twelve or fourteen the 
firft Year, and the next to twenty three or twenty four Inches long, and proportionably 
thick. When his Head is finally his Belly round and plump and has withal a yellow Caft, thcie 
are plain Indications that he is fat and in good plight. The Difference of the Nature of 
Soils makes a great Difference in the Growth and Thriving of Fifhes : For as the Fer- 
tility of fome Soils nourifhes double the Number of Cattle which others will do j fo of 
Ponds it is found by Experience, that if the natural Soil is a fat Clay, Marie or loamy 
Earth, they will nourifli and maintain double the Number of Filh that lean Heat-Ground 
or hungry Sand or Gravel will do -> which laft therefore may be much helped with the 
Drains from the Slaughters of Butchers, or even from Blood, Guts and Garbage them- 
felves 5 on which Pearch and Eels will delicioufly prey, if efpecially they are cut in fmall 
Pieces. 

Indeed moft Sorts of Fifh, except Pike, will live in a manner in any Pond, and without 
any Feeding or Induftry, as aforefaid j but then, as they are forced to live upon the Mud, 

Earth and Weeds, that grow in fuch Ponds, fo it mufl not be wonder'd at that they tafte 
accordingly. 

I am aware, that it is the common Practice to plant Trees, Elms, Aflies, &c. on the 
very Edges of the Banks of FHh-Ponds, with a View of Shelter and Shade j but I am 
very well fatisficd this is a Miftake, and doth a great deal of Harm, efpecially if the Trees 
arc many, and fet lb near and projecting as to drop all or moft of their Leaves into the 
Pond. I have known a Pond of clear wholfome Water fo poyfoned with Leaves, that 
not a Fifli of any Sort would live in it j but after it was cleaned and the Trees removed, 
it proved an excellent breeding Pond. Shelter indeed is right, and of ufe, at fome Di- 
ftance to defend the Ponds from violent Winds and the Severity of black Frofts j but the 
Branches of large Trees projecting, fo as to drop the Wet and Leaves into the Pond, fbould 
not be fuffcred, except here and there a tVillonv for a little Shade in extreme Heats, whole 
Leaves do the lea ft Harm. 

< And now 1 mention the Frofl, I mufl: caution likewife againft a common mifhken 
Practice very hurtful and fatal to Fifties* and that is, the breaking the Ice in hard Wea- 
ther under a Notion of giving them Air in thofe Extremities. Whereas, if it could be 
(iippofcd (which is very much doubted) that Fifli in fuch Calcs die for want of Air, the 
Practice of breaking the Ice doth but deceive them, and draw them into greater Danger: 
For whilft they arc at the Mouth of fuch Holes, (invited thither perhaps by Light' and 
more Room) they arc frequently furprized with the Severity of the Cold, and there arc- 
found fro2.cn to the lower Surface of the Icc> whilft thofe at the lame Time which re- 
tire to the Deeps, and almoft cover themfelvcs in the Mud, cicanc and out-live the incat> 
cft and longeft Frolls. b 

Several Oblervations have been made of the Lives- of Fiflics; by which it appears thai: 
all or moll of them are very long-lived, from the lcaft to the grcatcft; and thai the Carp 
particularly has lived near an Hundred Years. Moft of them are oviparous * but the biggell 
of ihcm, the Whale^ is viviparous, bringing forth young ones (commonly two only) which 
fhe dickies j and (bmc think that the Mel is vivi/wous too. They fecin to enjoy the Power 
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of Senfotion as perfectly is Animals that live in the Air. And as to their Sight) there 
can be no Difputej for they feem to exceed in the Quicknefs of that Senfe many other 
Animals $ and by their chufing fome Baits and refilling others, neither Smelling nor Tafling 
feem to be wanting. The Senfe that comes moft in Queftion, and has been difputcd, is 
that of Hearing j but if the Experiment Mr. Bradley mentions to have been made at Rot- 
terdam by himfelf and a Friend of his, was rightly and truly carried on without Motion^ 
it may latisfy us that neither is that Senfe wanting. 

« 6 The Gentleman having filled his Pocket with Spinage-Seed, with which he was 
" wont to feed his Carp, they both came to the Side of the Mote, which was of con- 
" fiderable Extent, ftanding mute for fome Time, the better to convince him that the 
" Filh would not come till he had called them. At length, being defirous to fee the 
« Event, he called in his ufual Way, and immediatly the Fifh gathered together from alt 
" Parts of the Mote in fuch Numbers, that there was hardly Room for them to lie by 
" one another, and then he flung fome Spinage-Seed amongit them, which they devour- 
" ed very greedily : Nay, he tells us what is more confiderablc 1H11, that at Sir Willi- 
w am Bowyer^s near Uxbridge, there is a Pond of Pikes or Jacks, which arc a much more 
" wild and untameable Fifh than the Carp, and thefc they ufually call together to feed. 

Since it is fo very neceflary that all Fifh-Ponds fhould fbmetimes be freed from their 
Filth and Mud, for the better Prefervation and Increafe of the Fifh, it may not be amils 
to adverrife, that for Conveniency the belt Way is to make the Ponds long and narrow, 
and not fquare, that the Workmen may at one or two Throws at mod, be able to call 
the Mud out on the Banks 5 for the Price of which Sort of Work, every Pole Square of 
Mud, a Foot deep, is worth 6 d. a Pole to fling out, where it may be done at one Throw ; 
but where two is required, it is worth 1 z d. a Pole. 



Of Mines, Minerals, and Qu arries. 

NATURE'S Riches and the Improvements to be made and raifed from the Earth, 
are by no means to be confined to the Surface thereof. The Earth's Bowels, as well 
sis the Superficies, are hidden Treafures, made to be explained and laid open for Man's Uie; 
for the Exerciie and Labour of Some, and for the Riches and Accommodation of Others. 

It hath been a long Time a Difpute among the Learned, whether Minerals, Stones, 
and Metals, grow and vegetate \ whether they admit of any gradual Increafe, as Vegetables 
or Animals 5 becaufe no Obiervations made within the Compafs of Man's Life and Me- 
mory, will give the lea ft Light for any Difcovery. That fome of the hardcrt Stones and 
Marbles at this Day found in the Bowels of the Earth, were once fofc like Mud, and ca- 
pable of receiving heterogeneous Bodies into their Compofition, is, I think, plain to a 
Pemonltration, from the frequent Mixture of various Shells, Fifh-bones, Bits of Plants and 
Animals, found even in the hardeft Parts of their Subitanccs : But, whether, when they arc 
thus once coniblidated, they afterwards admit of Growth or Increafe, is not fo cafy to de- 
termine. The Veins of Metals forming thcmfelvcs between the Roelcs and different Strata, 
of Earths, like Branches of Trees, ftrongly tempt one to imagine, that they do really 
grow like Plants, and receive Augment from Exfudations, and the minute and loofc Paits 
of Mineral Matter, gradually cohering lo their outward Subftanccs. 

It is true, the Procds of Nature in this Sort of Vegetation is fo flow, that five 
Hundred or fix Hundred Years, or perhaps as many Thoufhnds, will give no manifeft 
Pi oof or certain Indication of the Augment and Increafe of Minerals; but if they grow 
and vegetate, (as there is all the Rcaibn in the World ro think they do) there is no Ne- 
ceUky that the Time of their Growth ihould be limited by fuch Periods as we arc wont 
to allign to other Vegetables. We may go back, if we plcafe, for Time as far as the 
"Mofaic Creation, aye and as many Thoufand Years beyond it, as the Neceflities of Nature 
may be thought to require: For it is agreed by all, but rhofc whole Education hath too 
much ftraitened their Way of thinking, that the Beginning of Time, of Days and Years, 
refpect only the Inhabitants of this World* and that when Mofes tells us Gndtnade this 
World, he did not (then ;u lcail) make it ont of Nothing; but, to anfwer the wile Ends of 
his Providence, made it a terraqueous Globe, a lit Habitation for fuch a Creature as Man, 
for a determinate Number of Years unknown to us. But who fliall go about to limit the 
Almighty Power, Wifdom and Foreknowledge of God, with Refpect to what hath gone 
before, or what lhall follow after. He has wile Ends to lerve by all the Revolutions 
and Changes of Planets, Comets, and lixM Stars \ and knows how to adapt them, fo as to 

Jcivc the Pur poles and anfwer the Neceflities of his Creatures. 

II h Neither 
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Neither doth this Way of Thinking in< the leaft weaken the Authority of Mofes, in 
his Hiftory of the Creation ; which was manifestly and wifely formed ad Captum Vulgt; 
He certainly {poke and wrote (as he ought) not like a Philofopher 9 but as a Lawgiver ; and 
prudently compiled and warded his Hiftory agreeable to the Capacities and Underftanding 
of the Jews) for whole fake he chiefly wrote it $ not always * perhaps as Things were in 
themfelves, llriftly and properly (peaking* bat rather as they appeared to be; Hill with this 
conftant View, to magnify the Power and Wifdom of God. 

So that, to return to what we were faying, if Iron, Lead, Copper, Silver, or even 
Rocks of Stone of all Kinds, grow no moje in a Thbufand Years, than an Oak doth 
in one fmgle Year, this may iiill be called growing ; and tho' their Subftances are bulky, 
and their Veins far extended, yet fince we are not bounded by Years nor Time m 
our Imaginations, we have (till room left in our Minds to proportion the one to the 
other i becaufe, whatever Alterations the outward Surface of the Earth may have fufFcr- 
ed and undergone, we have no Reafon to think its inward Piirts have been much changed. 

Leaving then this Diftbute about the Growth of Minerals, let us next fee what it is 
that Nature -generally affords us in the Bowels of the Earth in this our Ifland ; which I 
believe mull be allowed to be richer in this Article alfo, than any other Part of the Globe 
of the like Extent. We have fome Gold > more Si/ver i and Copper ; and Plenty of Iron, 
Tin, Lead, Coal, dllum; befides vail Varieties of Marble and Stone, which afford Materials 
for Building, and ail the ufeful and ornamental Purpofes of Life. Bur, as I have obferved 
that this Ifland is Angularly rich in Mines, fo I mull alfo with Pleafure take Notice, that 
the Bifhoprick of Durham, though a fmall County, contains greater Variety and Plenty 
of thele Riches in its Bowels, than any one Part of the Kingdom befides : Fcr th rough- 
out the Middle of this County, from the Sea-fide to the Weitern Parts, run (everal Ridges 
of Mountains of great Extent, ftored with Plenty of the bell: Lime-ftone in Europe; which 
is eagerly fought for and fetched by thofe diftant Country-men, who are unfortunately 
deftitute thereof, for the Purpofes of Building and manuring their Land. 

In the Weftern Parts, where thele Riches fail, there Nature hath fupplied them with 
Plenty of Lead in divers Places, efpecially about Stanhope and Aukland, &c. out of which 
is ex t rafted a confiderable Quantity of Silver. * All which employs a great many Hands, 
and makes the Country both populous and rich. And then again, where thefe Treafurcs 
are wanting in almoft all the flat Country, and efpecially near two navigable Rivers, the 
Tine and the Were, there are found thofe inexhauitible Mines of Coal, for which there is 
a Demand from almoft all Parts of Europe. But becaufe I ihall have Occaiion to fay more 
of this prefently, I will only add further, that befides all this, there are almoft every where 
found Quarries of excellent Stone, as fine as Portland or Ketton, which make the molt 
beautiful Floors and Chimney Pieces. 

And now I am fpcalcing of the Beauty and Excellence of the (everal Quarries of Stone, 
dug in the Bifhoprick of Durham, 1 cannot but obferve that thefe alio are frequently 
found upon or near the navigable River IVerc^ which runs to Sunderland \ by the Help of 
which, we are creeling and carrying on at the Mouth of the Harbour, a magnificent and 
beautiful Pier, by virtue of a fmall Duty laid upon Coals; which at once demon (t rates the 
• Ufe of it for Navigation, as well as the Riches of the Country. It is to be four Hun- 
dred Yards long, in a fmall Curve, and eight Yards wide ; its Sides neatly jointed and 
fmoothed ; and the Surface a little enclining, is paved with the fame fine-grained Stone, 
with which we make Floors and Chimney-pieces ; and cn that Side molt cxpofed to the 
Tide, is eiecled throughout a hand fome Brea it- Parapet-Wall, which adds much to its 
Uleiulneis and Beauty. The whole is carried on by Commiflioncrs \ who have committed 
the Care and chief Contrivance of the Work to Mr. Lellam, an able and expert Engineer. 
Jt is not yet quite half finiflicd j and before in is com pleated, there will be expended little 
left than 20,000/. And although this is a Burthen which will fcarcely be felr, it will 
lailc fuch a goodly Pile of Scone, as mull be the Admiration of All, though pollibly mixt 
with a little l£nvy in Some. 

But, that I may proceed a little methodically in tins Chapter of Mines, I ihall fpeak 
diilincily of the (everal Kinds; not lb much to lhew the Methods of winning them, (which 
would lead me too far beyond iny Purpole) as to ihew the Variety of hidden Treaiiucs, 
which lie couched in Nature's Bowels. 



* 7/vwj (ttwoujr viany other Inflames which mivht be (riven) toe know by all Experiments and Difievena, ih.tr 
the Moon, like our H.trtli, if a dark Hotly , borro-iuimr ami reflet Imp, all that !.>pj<t -we fee, from the Sun. y/n.l 
Ut Moll ••; faith, tiod nia^t: two great Lights, tha t>f cater to rule the l\\y, and the IcHur the Niyhtj only beiauje 
the Moon •ip|HMrcd to In a Lj-'J't. 

An J 
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betfiule Gold aiid Silver are with us felddm fouwd to ahy Quantities, But 1$ they are 

ne$ mixt with other Metals j I ihall firft fpeik of Copper. 



Of Cbfcipftit, 

WHICH is a natural Metal growing in the fearth Without any kind df Mixture, 
or other Help by the Art of Meri > and it is of the fa id die Value, of a reddifh 
Colour, and the fifft Material df Money. 

England hath divers Copper Mines. At Kenfwick near Scdtldnd, great Quantities of COp-^ 
per have been dug : Some Mines of Copper Oar have been found in Yorkfhire * there arc 
fome Mines in Staffordjhire that produce excellent Copper Oar 5 and in the Weft of Eng- 
land and in TVales^ there are good Oars. In the Staffmdftire Mines, the Veins of Copper 
lie from Eight to Fifty Yards deep > but all dip'd on the North-Eaft : The Proprietors 
break the fcocJcs with Guilpowder, arid get three forts of Oar, viz. Black the beft, a Tel- 
low the worft, and a Mixture of both j which in Times paft were fmelted at Ellajlortj 
where they had Mills, &c. 

In Derbyfloire there are alfo Mines, near the Peak, out of which they dig Oar J 
rind when they have wafhed the Lead Oar in a great Vat, they caft the Refufe upon 
Heaps 5 which of late Years has been dug up again, and certain heavy Lumps, which 
Were not Lead Oar, picked out. Thele are put into Casks and fent to Hull, and thence 
to London y and out of thefe, when refined, very good Copper is taken. 

At TrevafcuS in Cornwall) I am informed, there has been dug more than One Thoufand 
Tuns of Oar 5 there is one fpot of thirty two Foot broad and eight Foot deep, and 
how long hone can tell, of this Oar. We have lately found out the Art of Calcining 
the Oar with Reverberatory Furnaces and Pit Coal. At the greateft Copper Works in 
Hungary, the Body of the Copper being ftrongly united to its Oar, (the Separation where- 
of is very difficult) the Oar is burned and melted fourteen times : And they get Silver, by 
adding Lead to the Copper when melted 5 and when Cold they give a ftrong Fire again, 
as it lies on crofs Bars, until both melt and fall through 5 and when the Copper has pals'd 
its laft Melting, they cut it in Pieces fit for Ufe. 

There are many Samples of Copper Oars in Grefljam College, as Yellow^ Blacky Maffy, 
Native, Capillary, &c. brought thither from many Parts of the World, as well as Eng- 
land. 

Every one knows Brafs is made from Copper mixt with Lapis Calaminaris, &c. which 
is found in greateft Quantities in Germany and fome is faid to be found in Somcrfet* 

flrirc. 



Of Tin. 

IN the Philofophical Tr anfacliom there are large Accounts of Tin Mines in Cornwall and 
Devonflnre. And in Grefljam College there arc Specimens of Tin Oars of icvcral Co- 
lours, wz, BlackiJIj, Broivnifl), Purpl'tf), Redds/1) and Yellow, fo good that they need little 
or no Preparation by Stamping or Drcfflng for Blowing : Neither is there any confidcr- 
ablc Wafte in Melting. 

Dr. Plot, in his Idijlory of Staffordshire, (ays, that at IValfall they make a great Variety 
of Iron Wares j in perfecting whereof they ufe a great deal of Tin, which they fuperin- 
ducc over them, to give a better Lull re and prelcrvc from Ru fling, and to prevent others 
from giving a Taflc of the Metals to Things boiled in them : For Performance whereof 
they ufc Methods and Materials proper for each Metal, viz. for Iron, they melt in a Pan, 
Tin and yellow Rofin, which will fmim above the Tin the thicknefs of a Crown- Piece % 
into which the Wares being fir ft foaked in old fliarp clarified Whey to clcstnfc them from 
all Filth, and duly beaten, and then dip'd into this Mixture, being fliak'd about by Me- 
diation of the Rofin, they become Turned all over r And for Tinning fmallcr Brafs Wares, 
they put them all together in an Earthen Pot, and heat them over the Fire to a due Pro- 
portion j then put in a luitablc Quantity of Tin, and when it is melted they caft in fome 
Sal Jlrmtmiac by Mediation whereof the Brals admits the Tin, which when fliaken toge- 
ther, the Work is finifhed. 

In Tinning Copper they ufe the fame Methods, only inftead of Sal ytrmoniac they ulfe 
Black Rofin to unite the Metals j with which they rub the Vcflel all over, and then apply 
the Tin, and Co proceed as above. That the Operations art fo, all our Workmen mult 

know " 9 
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know 5 bat thcfc Materials, above all others fliould perform thefe Feats, is a Qyeftion 

perhaps hitherto unpropofed^ much lets determined. But, 

The great Ufe of Tin is to make Pewter with - y which is a Mixture of three, four 
five or fix Pound of Copper to one Hundred Weight of Tin ; and the finer the Tin, the 
more Copper. To take of ill Colour, is fbmetimes added a few Ounces of Spelter, and 
of this lbrt of Mixture are made Difhes and Plates > but Pots for Meafure, Chamber- 
Pot 5,- &c. have an Allay of Lead in them, being a coarfer Compofition of Metals. 

Pewter is light and porous, therefore it. is hammer'd much to make it clofe and fervice- 
able : Dyers Vats are made of it. fin mixed with Copper, in Proportion as Two to Seven 
makes Metal for Bells, Organs, &c. ' 



Of Iron, and Iron- Works. 

■ 

IRON, Bifhop tVilkins fays, is a Mineral of a hard Confiftence, clofe, ducJH 9 fuftl $ \i 
is reckoned among the perfe£l natural Metals, fuch as of themfclvcs grow in the 
Earth, without any kind of Mixture, or other Help by the Arc of Men > and it is of a 
more bale and common fort, being the ufual Matter for Weapons and Tools. 

Of Irons there are many forts at Grcfoam College 5 as, Brujh Iron, Iron Oar, Iron 
Stone, See. dug in Gloucefterjhire in the Forclt of Dean, and in Wiltjhire, Herefordjlrirc, 
Monmouthjhire, &c. and Dr. Plot, in his Hiftory of Staff or djhire, tells us, that in Digging 
for Iron Stone they meet fir ft with a fmall Baft, then a ltrong Bafs, then a Stone from its 
Colour called a Blue Cap 5 and after that the Iron Stone of a darkifh blue Colour, which 
ordinarily lies there not above two Foot in thicknefs. . 

On Mear-Hcath they obferve, in Digging for Iron Stone, that if they meet with Rocks, 
Sand, Gravel and Clay, that the Head of the Mine is quickly eaten out 5 efpccially the 
laft, which fo keeps down the Head, that it comes to nothing prefently all which they 
count bad, the Works being thinner and move chargeable to dig; But if they meet with 
Mine-Earth which is white 3 then they promite themlelves good Mines both of Iron Stone 
and Coaly which, as at molt other Places, lie here together 5 the Stone above the Coal, 
between four Fingers and half a Foot thick, having Bais above and below it 3 in which 
ihey meet an Iron Oar call'd Ball Stones diltincSt from the Vein, and then indeed it is 
thicker. Where Iron Stone and Coal lie together, they call it the deep Mincj which is 
not tlx bell, the chalky Mine and the little Mine being preferred before it. 

About Dudley, where the Iron Stone lies under ten Yards thicknefs of Coal, and above 
the Heathen Coal of a confiderable thickncls, it is divided into divers Meafures of diffe- 
rent Denominations j as the Black-Row- Grains, the Dim-Row- Grains, the £F hit c - Rgk- 
G rains ; all fo called from Earths of thole Colours in which they lie-, the Rider-Stone, 
the Clond-Stouc, the Bottom-Stow, c\:c. At TValfal and Rufial they divide their Iron Oar 
into Black- Bot bum, Grey-Bothum, Chatterpyc, Grey- Mc \i fm e 9 AInJb 9 and JVhite-Mcafure : 
The two laft the Principal ions, but Mnjl) the belt of all > fomc of it being a fmall Comby 
Stone, other fomc round and hollow, and many times filled with a brisk fwect" Liquor, 
and is fo vciy ricli an Oar that it may b| made into Iron in a common Forge. This fwect 
Liquor is thought to be the Matter of Metals before it is coagulated into a metallic!; 
Porm 5 for feme of it being diied pretty hard, and burnt in a Crucible, it quickly ma- 
turates into It on. 

At the Orkneys they arc now Digging for Iron, where they find it in great Plenty. 
And likewife at many other Places in Stafford/hire they dig hon Stone; the icvcral Meat 
lines and Sorts whereof have obtained different Names, tho' gotten but a very little Di- 
llancc from one another. Of the Oars they make icvcral lores of Iron, differing in Good- 
in- Is according to the Richnefs or. Poverty of the Oars, and having their Names fomcwhat 
agreeable to the Qualities of each Metal: The jjrfi and mcancil they call TcIIow Share, 
a foit that runs all to Dirt, and is good for nothing j and fuch is the Iron made of the 
Cannock- Stone, the lowctl Meafure or Iron Oar about Dudley, which is fo fulphurcous and 
rerrcitrial, that it is not fit to make Iron: This fort fomc call Red-Share, becaufo a Plough- 
share made of it will crack in the Red- Pleat. The fecond lbrt is Hi led Cold-Share \ which, 
tho' it will not break when Red-Plot, yet in Mot- 1 1 cat or Cold, the biggell Bar of it 
may be broken with a fmall IJlow upon the Anvil. The Oar for this Iron they have at 
Rvd-Jhi'ct, jlpvdalc, 8a\ and the only Ufe of this lion- is to make final! Two-penny Nails, 
and Sheathing Nails for Ships, having broad Heads and ihort Shanks, to keen the Timber 
from being eaten by Orubs. The third lbrt is callVI Blend-Metal, of which is made 
large Nails and all forts of heavy Ware, luch as 1 Jammers, fcjV. and in fomc Parts, Horlc- 
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moes > the Oar comes from WedncsbUry and Darlafton. The fourth and befl: fort they call 
tfbugb-froni of which the befl; Wares arc made, there being nothing fo good but may be 
made of this 5 for which they have their Oar chiefly at Rufhal, and lb me from iVatfatt 9 
but not fo good : Of thefe Irons they make all their beft and fineft Wares mediately or i?n r 
mediately 5 for the bell Iron of all is made out of the Filings and Parings of the Lock- 
Smiths j which they make up into Balls with Water, and dry them by the Fire till hard, 
then they melt it in the Fire by Blaft, licking it up with a Rod of Iron, and then beat 
it into a Bar, and this they me chiefly for Keys and other fine Works. . 

Before the Oar is fit for the Furnace, it is burnt or calcin'd upon the open Ground for 
three Days with fmall Charcoal, Wood or Sea-Coal, to make it break into fmall Pieces ; 
and this they call Annealing, or fitting it for the Furnace. In the mean while they heat 
their Furnace for a Week's Time with Charcoal, which they call Seafoning- y and then they 
throw the Oar in with the Charcoal, and by two vaft Pair of Bellows placed behind the 
Furnace, and comprefs'd alternately by a large Wheel turned by Water, the Fire is made 
fo intenle, that after three Days time the Metal will begin to run, (fill after encrenfing till 
in fourteen Nights time they can run a Sow and Pigs once in twelve Hours 5 which is 
done in a Bed of Sand before the Mouth of the Furnace. 

From the Furnace the Sows and Pigs of Iron are brought to the Forges - y which are 
of two forts, but commonly Handing together under the fame Roof j one whereof is called 
the Finery, the other the Chafery. In thefe two Forges they give the Sow and Pigs five 
feveral Heats before they are perfectly wrought into Bars. Fir ft in the Finery they are 
melted down as thin as Lead, where the Metal thickens by degrees into a Lump or Mafs, 
which they call a Loop. This they bring to the great Hammer rais'd by the Motion of a 
Water- Wheel, and fir ft beat it into a thick Square, which they call a half Bloom : Then 
they put it into the Finery again, and bring it again to the lame Hammer, where they 
work it into a Bloom, which is a fquare Bar in the Middle, with two fquarc Knobs 
at the Ends, one much lefs than the other, the fmaller being called the Ancony End y 
and the greater the Mocket Head: Then the Ancony End is brought to the Chafery, 
where after it has been heated a little time it is alfo brought to the Hammer, and there 
beat quite out to a Bar, firft at the End j and after that the Mocket Head is alfo brought 
to the Chafery, and wrought under the Hammer into Bars of fitch Shapes and Sizes as are 
the moft fitting. Thofc they intend to be cut into Rods are carried to the Slitting Mills, 
where they are drawn through Cutters, which are of divers Sizes 5 and when cold, they 
are bound into Faggots fit for Sale. And this is much the Method ufed in Sir Ambrofi 
Crawley's Iron Works near Newcaflle. 

In melting of Iron Oar, fome have great Regard to the Make of the Furnace, and 
placing the Bellows, and the Hearth of the Furnace into which the Oar and Coal fall. 
This Furnace is ordinarily built fquarc, the Sides defcending obliquely, and drawing near 
one another toward the Bottom like the Hopper of a Mill, where thefe oblique Walls 
terminate, which is termed the Boihcs. There arc joined four other Stones, which arc 
commonly fet perpendicular, and reach to the Bottom-Stone, making the perpendicular 
Square that receives the Metal j and thefe, according as they may be pitched, lefs Iran- 
Jhaw, or more borrow, will mend or alter the Mixture of the Iron \ if tranfbatv, or trail- 
firing from the Blair, the Iron will be more eold-fhear, lefs fined, more indeed to the Ma- 
iler's Profit, but lefs to him that has the Manufactory of in j whereas the Iron made in 
a Borrow-ivork is much more tough and fcrviccablc. Nor is the ordering of the Bellows 
of lefs Concern, which have ufual I y their Entrance into the Furnace between the Bottom 
of the Hopper or Bofhes and the Bottom-Stone, anil are placed nearer or farther off, ac- 
cording as the Oar and Metal require. It is alio of Importance in melting of Iron Oar, 
that there be live or fix Sows made under the Furnace in parallel Lines to the Stream 
that turns the Wheel, which comprcflcs the Bellows, to (S\\\m away the Moiflurc from 
the Furnace : For fliould the lcafb drop of Water come into the Metal, it would blow 
up the Furnace, and the Metal would fly about the Workmcns Kars from which Sows 
they muft alfo have a Conical Pipe about nine Inches at Bottom, fet to convey the Damps 
from them into the open Air, which otherwile would alfo annoy the Workmen even to 
Death. 

The hardening of Iron in Staff ord/Ij/re, they perform with old Shoes burnt, Urine, and 
Wood-Soot ; and Krltth hardening with old Shoes, Tupps-Horns, Bay-Salt, and Algol or 
Tartar j which hawlen Iron 10 1 Vic- 1 1 right, and give it the blighted Polifli. Others fay, 
the toughell Hardening is made with the Juice of Nettles, Man's Urine, and LinlceiUOiU 
and the liighejt of all, by quenching hot Iron in the Juice of Rhnjiar. 

I i But 
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But thefe Hardenings have been reckoned only fuperficial 5 there therefore is another Me- 
thod, ufed by a Perfon at Bromley, to harden whole Bars of Iron quite throng}) j the Man- 
ner thus ; tie has a round Oven built of Brick, like a Baker's at the top, having a Grate 
in the bottom near the middle, about a Foot and a half or two Foot wide, where he lays 
the Coal, on each fide whereof and at the end beyond it he lays his Iron, inclos'd in Cof- 
fins made of Amhlecot Clay, to keep it from melting 5 the Coffins being proportioned to 
the Bars of Iron, which are broken into Lengths of between three and five Foot long, 
the longeft being placed at the end of the Oven, and the fhortcft on each fide 5 each 
Coffin containing half a Ton of Iron. When the Fire is put to it, it is conftantly tend- 
ed Day and Nighty till the Operation is perform'd ; which, according to the Goodnefs 
or Badhefi of the Coal, is done in a longer or Ihorter Time, fometirhes in three Days and 
three Nights, other times in four, and fometimes not under a Week's Time ; the critical 
Minute in which the Operation is finifh'd being the great Secret of the Art of making 
Iron into SteeL 

t 

There are divers Ways of giving a due Temper to Iron 5 for one Temper is required 
for drawing it into Wire, another for a FiJe 9 another for a Chifel, another for a Sword, 6cc. 
For the hardening of Iron for Files, this is commended : Take Horfe-Hoofs, or Rams- 
Horns, and hang them over the Fire till they drop like Glew j take likewife pieces of 
Leather, and burn them black : Powder them both, and put to them ftale Urine, and 
Bay Salt. Let them ftand together fome Years, the longer the better. Cafe the Iron 
with this Mixture, and give it a ftrong Heat, fufficient to fule the Mixture for three 
Hours, and then cool it : The Surface of this Iron will be as hard as the hardeft Steel, and 
will make excellent Files 5 but the Hardening reaches not to the Heart of the Iron. 

Befides hardening of Iron, in Iron-works there are frequent Occafions for foftening it; 
which may be done with Oil, Wax y Suet, Butter, <d£afcetida, Sulphur, £cc. the Iron being 
daub'd over with any of thefe, and then heated red-hor, and fuffer'd after to cool in the 
Fire by degrees, as it goes out of itfelf. 

As to the Virtues of Iron of Rufma, (a brown and light Iron Subftancc) with half its 
Quantity of Quick-Lime lleep'd together in Water, the Turkijh Women make their 
Ointment to take off their Hair wherefoever they pleafe. 

There are many medicinal Preparations of Iron and Steel, all accounted great Alterative*, 
and Purifiers of the Blood. Nay, it is thought that Steel does good in Dropfies, Grcen- 
SickneG, ill Habits of Body, and in many other Cafes j but Iron (the chief Virtue where- 
of proceed from its Salt) being more porous than Steel, and yielding its Salt eafier, has 
been preferr'd in Medicine to Steel. 

What gives Virtue to fome medicinal Waters, is their palling through Veins of Steel 
and Iron. 



Of Allom. 

T^Erfccr. Allom is a Compound made of a Stone dug out of a Mine, of a Sea- Weed, and 
jT~ of Urine. The Stone is fuppofed to be found in any Quantity, no where but in tlic 
Hills in TrkJInre, between Scarborough and the River 'Teas, and aHo near Prejlon in Lanca- 
/hire, the fame being of a bluilh Colour, and will clear like Cornijb Slate. The Mine 
that licth decpeft in the Earth, and is indifferently well moiilcncd with Springs, is ac- 
counted belt 5 but too much Moiiturc cankers and corrupts the Stone by making it »/- 
irons. 

' For the more convenient working of the Mine, (which fometimes licth under a Surface 
or Cap of Earth twenty Yards) they begin their Work on the Decline of a Hill, where 
1 hey may have the Convenience of Water, and dig down the Mine by Stages, to lave 
Carriage, and fo throw it down near the Places where they calcine it. 

This Mineral, before it is calcined, being expofed to the Air, will moulder in Pieces, 
and yield a Liquor whereof Copperas may be made but being calcined, is fit for Allow. 
As long as it continues in the Earth, or in Water, it remains an hard Stone; but fonie- 
timcs a Liquor will iffue out of the fide of the Mine, which by the Heat of the Sun is 
turned into natural Allom. 

The Demand of Allom is chiefly from the Tanners and Lcathcr-Drcflers ; and ii is alfo 
a neceffary Ingredient in the Dyers- Vats > for without it they cannot well jet their Co- 
lours. Accordingly, there arc great Quantities thereof lent abroad into Foreign Paris. 
Neither is it lefs uleful to the Sugar- Boilers for the fincil Loaf Sugars, for fome phyitou 
Preparations, and for Salves, in Surgery. 
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Of Lead. 

LEAD is a natural Mineral, clofe, duclil, and fufil, of the moll bafe and common fort, 
more foft than other Metals, and therefore not /anurous. There are of this a great 
Variety at Grejham College - y as Chriftalline Lead from the Mine, Oar rich in Silver, Lead 
Oar, &c. 

With Lead feveral Counties in England abound, efpecially the North and Weft \ and the 
Mendip Lead Mines (in Somerfctjhire) are very considerable j but in fome Counties we hear, 
of none j and not much in Staffordftjire, where Dr. Plot fays it is dug in a yellowifh Stone 5 
and the Workmen diftinguifh it into round, final!, and fmithum Oars 5 the two laft where- 
of are beaten to Pieces, and the Oar feparated from the Stone, and then warned in an 
Iron Sieve, the better to clear it from Terreftrities which done, it is fold to the Potters 
for Six or Seven Pounds the Ton, who have occafion for mod that is found here for gla- 
zing their Pots. There was a Lead Oar dug at Ribden- y but none were ever considerable ^ 
and in the Bifhoprick of Durham, where there are great Quantities, it is obferved that 
where there is much Coal, there is lefs Lead j altho' at Mendip two or three Hundred 
Weight of good Lead Oar is found growing to a Vein of Coal. 

Lead, by reafon of its great Plenty in England, as alfo its Cheapnefs, Fluidity, Ductili- 
ty and Durablenefs, is put to abundance of Ufo, relating to Building, Waterworks, &c. 
And it is mightily improved of late by a new Invention of Milling, which renders the 
Sheet exactly equal in all its Parts, and more fmooth and fblid than Cart Lead can be 5 
whereby it becomes more beautiful and ferviceable for all Purpofes, (and efpecially for co- 
vering Houfcs, Churches, &c.) wherein Lead is ufed, than the other j it being to be had 
of any Thicknefs de fired, and the Sheets of Three Foot and a half broad, above twice as 
long as the Plummcr can caft, if required. Befides, the thinner Sort of three Pound to 
a Foot Square, with the Nails made of a mixt Metal agreeable thereto, is an excellent 
Sheathing for Ships > for it is a certain Security againfl: the Worm, and much better for 
failing than Wood-fheathing can be, and with refpe£t to its Duration, &c. about Cent, 
per Cent, cheaper. 

By melting, Lead may be purged, viz. by adding white melted Wax or Greafe to make 
it flame j and then putting it into hot Water, it may be calcined or burnt, fo as to be 
powdered by help of Fire or fharp Liquors. The Calcination of Lead is by melting it in 
an earthen unglazcd Pan, and llirring it over the Fire with a Spatula, till it is reduced to 
a Powder. If you increafe the Fire, and Hill calcine it for an Hour or two, it will be 
more open, and fit to be penetrated by Acids. If you calcine this Powder in a reverbe- 
rator y Fire for three or four Hours, it will be of a red Colour, and is called Minium, or 
Red Lead: And if you take two Parts of Lead melted in a Pot or Crucible, and add to 
it one Part of Sulphur j when the Sulphur is burnt out, the Matter will be in a Black 
Powder, which is Burnt Lead. All thefe Preparations are drying ; they unite with Oil or 
Fat in Boiling, and give them a lolid Confiftcnce > therefore they are mixt with Oint- 
ments and Philters. 

In the Calcination of Lead, as well as feveral other Things, it is obferved, that altho* 
the fulphurcous or volatile Parts of the Lead do fly away in the Calcination, which fhotild 
make it weigh lefs j ncvcrthclcfs, after a long calcining, it is found that it incrcafes in 
Weight. This is referred to the Difpofition of the Pores of Lead in fuch a manner, that 
Part of the Fire infinuating into them, docs there remain embodied, and cannot get forth 
again j whence the Weight comes to be incrcafed. I am informed that Lead that weighs 
in Air, Thirty Pounds, weighs in Water but Twenty Seven Pounds and that a Piece of 
un melted Lead will fwim in melted Lead. 

A great many Bullets for Musket and Piftol arc made with Lead, by being caft: into 
Moulds; and alfo Shot, alter another manner. Lead (befides the Ufcs commonly known) 
is alfo employed for refining Gold and Silver j and from it is made a Salt and many other 
Medicines, as may be leen in Difpcnfatories. 

TV. B. There is a fort of Lead by fome called Clack, much ufed by the Potters for an- 
nealing or leading their Pots, which is abundantly found in lomc Parts of Wales : Which 
in the Defcription is often miflaken for that which is properly called Black Lead, of a 
quite diflerent Nature from the other, and is wont to be ufed only for Pencils, and for 
Combs for Hair, &c. This fort is only found, by what I can learn, in Cumberland, and 
bears a very good Price for the Uies aforelaid : For tho* there has been found lomc in 
the IFcft-Judii's, much of the Nature of this 3 yet forafmuch as upon Trial it would not 
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bear the Saw 9 it has been rejected as of little Value. The fir ft Sort of Black Lead, called 
Glack, found in Wales, is very different in irs Nature from this, which is infufible^ where- 
as that, to anfwer its End, mull be and is fufible in the Potter's Fire. 

But in the Bowels of the Earth are alfo contained rich and fruitful Mines of Salt and 
Sulphur, of which I fliall treat next. 



Of Salt, Sulphur, &c. in the Earth. 

DR. Willis, in his Enquiry into Chymical Principles, and of what mixt Bodies (viz. 
Animals, Minerals, and Vegetables) are made, and from what Parts Fermentation 
proceeds, affirms that all Bodies or Things when analizcd, and their Parts feparated by 
iFire, are to be rcfolved or brought into Spirit, Salt, Sulphur, Water and Earth j and from 
the different Amotion and Proportion of thefc Five Principles, the Beginning, Growth and 
Ending of Things and chiefly the Reafons and Varieties of Fermentation are to be fought. 

He tells us that Spirits are Subftan ces highly fubtle or fine, and always driving to fly 
away from the Subject they are in, but are retained with more thick Parts > which thicker 
Parts they, being mixt with, difpofe to Maturity ; that is, they dill driving to get away, 
raife the thicker Parts with them : By their Prelence they keep the mixt Body together, 
and open them by their Departure 5 and thus they bridle the Irregularities of Sulphur and 
Salt. 

Sulphur is a Principle of a little thicker Confiflcncy than Spirit, and after that the mod 
flftivc ; for when the Spirits fly away, the lulphurcous Particles endeavour to follow : 
The Temper as to Heat and Frame depends chiefly on Sulphur 5 and for the mod part 
from hence arifes the Variety of Colours, Smells and Taftcs* Beauty and Deformity. The 
Subftance of Sulphur, tho* lefi fubtle, is yet of more Fierccnefs than the Spirits $ for un- 
lels it be retrained by fome more grofs Parts, it dedroys itfcif with too much Violence: 
Indeed the little Parts of it being gently moved, cauie Digeftion and Ripenefs, Sweetncls 
and many perfect Qualities in Things. Being a little more moved, they caufe Heat 5 and 
an Excels caufes great Difbrders, and chiefly a ftinking Savour \ but a violent and extreme 
Motion brings the Didblution of Bodies with a Flame and Burning. 

Salt is of a little more fixed Nature than either Spirit or Sulphur, not fo apt to fly away 3 
but bellows a Clofcnefs and Solidity on Things, as well as Weight and Diuturnity. It retards 
or flackens the Diflblution or Separation of Bodies or Things, and promotes Coagulations 
and Sticking together, and very much refifts Putrcfaftion, Corruption and Inflammations, 
becaulc it fixes the Sulphur and Spirit that arc apt to fly away ; wherefore heavy Woods, 
Stones, Metals, and what abounds in Salt, will hardly burn, and remain a long while free 
from Corruption. 

The Fruitfulncfs of the Earth, and the Growth of Plants, take their Original from the 
Operations of Salt. Salt, when almoft void of Spirit and Water, but bound together with 
Farth or Sulphur, grows into Stones, Metals or Minerals, which is imitated in making 
Glafs or Larthen Warcsj but when it is looted from its Fixcdncfs with the Earth, and 
mingled with Spirit and Sulphur, and diluted with Water, it ferments and being fo put 
into Motion, there is obferved a threefold Condition, viz. Fufion, or Melting 5 Folatiliza- 
1'ton, or Readincls to fly away \ and hluxatiori, or Running about. 

From Fulion, proceeds a rude and indigested Formation of Things, an ingratcful or un- 
pleafant Smell, and for the mod Bitter or Biting : From Volatilization of Sail, proceeds 
Beauty, Fairnefs and plcalant Smell, as in florid Blood of living Creatures, in ripe Fruit, 
Srtgar, Milk and Honey : From Fluxation of Salt, proceeds the ingratcful Sourncfs of 
Wine, Milk, Blood, and eatable Thing?, that at firlt were grateful and fwect. And from 
the atbrclaid Three Principles, Spirir, Sulphur and Salt, (which are called sJttivc) we come 
to the oihcr Two call'd PaJ/ive Piinciples. 

The firlt is Water, which carries thc^Spirit and Sulphur about, and by whofc help they 
mix together, and alio with Salt} and, were it not for the Water to keep them in Moti- 
on, they would grow UihV as if fro/en.' - When Water is wanting, Things wither; when 
ir abounds, they are lluggiih and flow. Bodies too moid, are liable to Rottcnnels and Cor- 
ruption, and then the Water cafily flies away, and carries with it the Spirit and Sulphur, 
and leaves the Body dead, or made lharp with Salt, which we call lour. From hence it 
is that dilutions of Vegetables, (liich as I Jeer) Decofl: ions, Juices of Herbs, and all wateiiih 
Preparations, if they have too much of the Water, they cafily corrupt. 

The lad Principle is Earth, which, with the Water, helps to extend and fill up Thing*. 

The more liarth there is any Body, that Body is lels adive, and lalls longer: Ucnce Mi- 
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jierals endurt long $ next the greater Trees j when Animals and more flender Plants arc 
but (hort Hv'd. But I am now to fliew you how thefe Principles agree and difagree. 

The Spirit and Sulphur agree very well, and eafily mix and fly away together * but Spi- 
rit and Salt are not lb eafily join'd : For Sugar and Salts are (carcely diflblv'd in re&ify'd 
Spirit of Wine > (Spirit diftill'd fo high till it will all burn away; or if Cotton or Gun- 
powder be put in, it will burn till it dries, and makes them take fire.) To which I'll add, 
that when Brandy is burnt , with Sugar, the Sugar will not diflblvc till the Spirit is al- 



moft burnt away. But Spirit and Salt, by the Mediation of Sulphur will eafily mix to- 
gether ; and as Spirit bell agrees with Sulphur and Water, fo Sulphur intimately cleaves to 
Earth and Salt. But as Spirit does not join with Salt, fo Sulphur does not with Water j 
for fat and oily Things, as alfo Gums and fulphureous Roiins, either fwim upon the 
Water or fink down to the Bottom : But fulphureous Things (Salt coming between) are 
mixt with a watery Liquor, as we fee Oils mixt with Sugar or Salt will diflblve in 
Water, which otherwife would flow feparate. 

Salt, befides its Affinity with Sulphur, is alfo moft flri£Uy united with Earth j where- 
fore Stones, and the more hard Minerals, confift chiefly of Salt and Earth. In Glafs, 
Salt and Earth are fo ilriftly join'd, that by no means can they be feparated 5 but Salt is 
molt eafily diflblved in Water 5 it melts of its own accord in a moilt Air, and thefe are 
as eafily feparated one from another. 

From the various Combinations the Principles have various Names 5 for Sulphur, when 
joined with Spirit, is called pure and fweet } with Salt, impure and ft inking \ when wirh Sale 
and Earth, it is call'd thick and earthy-, when the Spirit takes fulphureous Particles, it is 
facet; when faltifh Particles, foarp\ when both, hitter. And Salt is known by divers 
Names 5 for befide the Names of Fluid, Fixed, Volatile, it is termed Marine, Aluminous, 
Nitrous, Vitriolick, Aromatick, or of fome other kind. 

Dr. IVilkins reckons Sulphur among fuch earthy Concretions as commonly grow in 
Mines, and are dillblvablc by Fire, inflamcable, of a dry Confidence and ycllowifh Colour. 
And Dr. Grew gives an Account of a great many Sulphurs in the Repository at Grejbam. 
College, particularly of Native Sulphur, chryftalized, of a pale golden Colour fent from 
Peru, and the like from the Pike of Tcncriffc. There is alfo a Lump of Native Sulphur 
like Ohbamim Drops, or opacous yellow Amber, from the fame Place. Two Pieces of 
Oar j the one Earth of a brown, the other Stone of a Sand Colour and gritty. Native 
Sulphur of Iceland, of the Colour of common factitious Brimftone, and immerfed in a 
ilony Bed. Some of a curious Orange Colour, cxtra&cd from Gold Oar. Sulphur Oar 
of Freyburg. One Piece almoft likeCinabar, which in Fire fmclls like Brimftone, but flames 
not. Two of blackiih and Aih-colourcd Parts mixt with Red; in the Fire they are like 
the firft inflamcable, but fmcll not fo ftrong. A Green Sulphur Oar. Oar of Iceland* 
opacous, and immerfed in a bluifh Glebe. 

Dr. Plot, in his Jliflory of Staffordfiire, fays, that the Coal of IFedncsbury has much Sul- 
phur j from whence might be made Rolls, Flower of Brimftone, or Oil of Sulphur per 
Cawpanam; and believes, that and the Pyrites to be the Caufc of Earthquakes: He aUb 
gives Accounts of divers fulphureous Waters, with many Cures they have done 5 but their 
being Sulphur, appears not, but is found out by divcis Experiments and Conclufions from 
them. 

From Sulphur or Brimftone arc made abundance of Medicines, of which there arc Ac- 
counts in the Difpcnlatorics. 

Nitre, or Salt Pctre, Dr. FHlkms reckons a fad it ions Subflancr, having fome Analogy 
10 Inch earthy Conciciions as grow in Mines, dillblvablc by Fire or Water, and not in- 
flamcable, of the moie fimple lort, being a kind of Salt of the Air, ulcd as a chief Ingre- 
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round about with a Wind} fo that the Matter put in is flung up and down, and often 
quite out of the Vcflcl: By this means the Nitre is continual, and the fixed Salt (which 
is Tartar) remains. 

From hence Nitre firms to confift of abundance of Salt and a little Sulphur, both 
ready for Motion* iho* the Salt is too ftrong for the Sulphur j but when that is help'd 
by another enkindled fulphureous Hody, the Particles of Salt are disjoined, and the little 
Bodies of Sulphur ily forth with Violence. To prove it is Sulphur, is urged its burning 
Quality in Agiiculture, flaming Colour, and Generation among fulphureous Increments of 
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Mr. Henjbaw) F. R. S. thinks the Air to be full of Nitre 5 and thb' it may be extrafted 
from the Earth, the fulphureous faline Particles are imbibed from the Air, by Cavities in 
alkalous or other acid Bodies, as I have lhewn in my Account of fertilizing Earth, and 
impregnating Lime, &c. 



Of Salt made, and Sal t-W orks. 

DR. JVilkins reckons Salt to be a factitious Subftance, having fome Analogy to the 
Mineral, and difTolvable by Water, not inflameable, being a more fimple Kind from 
Sea- Water, and the moft neceflary Condiment for Meat. 

Mod Authors make a Difference between common Salt made from Brine, or the Salt 
from the Sea, and Rock- Salt -> but Dr. Halley thinks them all one, and he proves it rhus ; 
He made a Brine with common Salt, and fully latiated it, fo that a good Quantity funk 
to the Bottom in Form of white Sakj then he hung in this Brine for many Hours, a 
Piece of Rock-Salt, but there would not one Grain of it diflblve* but when other fores 
of Salt were put into it, they diflblved prefently : From whence he concludes, that the 
Rock-Salt and common Salt were of the time Species of Matter. 

Dr. Grew, in his Anatomy of Plants, thinks Sea-Salt nothing elfe but that of 

Animals and Vegetables carried thither and freed from their other Parts, which he endea- 
vours to prove by an Experiment 5 but confidering Dr. Halley's Experiment above, and that 
the major Part of Sea-Salt is acid, and the major Part of Animal and Vegetable Salts are 
alkalous, I fee no Reafon why we may not think the Saltnefs of the Sea to proceed alfo 
in a great Meafure from the waffling down of the Foffile or Rock-Salts, cither from thence, 
or after they have been brought into Ufe by Mankind 5 and of the fame Opinion is Dr. 
Plot, who is confirmed by the Authority of Pliny and others. 

But to proceed to the making of Salt 5 Dr. Plot, in his Hiflory of S t aff or djlw e , tells us 
of fome in the Parifh of Weflon, where is made perhaps as good white Salt, as any in 
England ^ tho' not to fo great an Advantage j for it yeilds but a ninth Part of Salt, where- 
as at Up-ivich and MUldle-wich it yields a fourth, and at Nortb-wicb andlNampt-'Zvkh a fixth j 
but with the Advantage of the Brine left in a former Pan, fifteen Hogfhcads of Brine 
makes nine Strike of Salt, which is fixteen Hours evaporating away. 

The Pit from whence this Brine is pumped is nine Yards deep and two Yards fquare; 
what comes from the Bottom is much the ftronger in Saltnefs and Stink, and of a clear- 
er Completion: And the Pans wherein they boil it are three, made of forged Iron, two 
Yards three Quarters long, and one Yard three Quarters broad 3 and their Fuel Pit-Coal, 
whereof, when their Pans are all kept going, they fpend two Tons to a Drawing. Du- 
ring the Boiling, the Salt is cleared from Sand, of which there is fome (at lcaft will be after 
it has exhaled for fome time) in all Brines whatever, which is thrown ofF towards the 
Corners of it, where arc placed fmall fquare Iron Pans to receive it; this Brine, which is 
evaporating lb long, yielding ordinarily from the five Fillings ten Pans of Sand, each 
weighing ten Pounds, in all one Hundred Pound of Sand, which is above one Fourth of 
as much Sand as Salt, allowing a Bufhel of Salt to weigh about Fifty Pounds. About 
three Hours before the Evaporation is fimfhed, that is, before they begin to draw (at the 
fifth Filling) they clarify the Brine with the White of an Egg 5 which being broken into 
n Bucket, and mixt both with cold and fome of the hot Brine, is by the Motion of the 
Hand brought into a Lather, and gently fprinklcd all over the Pan j whereupon there 
prefently appears a Scum, that thickens by Degrees as the Impurities rife, which thus 
catched ami detained by the Vilcofity of the White of the Egg before the Brine boils again, 
is drawn over the Side of the Pan with a thin oblong fquare Board, fixed to a Siaif or 
Handle cull'd a Loot. 

The Scum taken off, they boil it again gently till it begins to corn, which, to have to 
Del ire, if they intend a huge Corn, and have but little Time to let it corn by a gentle 
Fire of itlclf, they put into it about a Quart of the flrongell and llalelt Ale they can get 
which coins it greater or (mailer, according to the Degree of Stalenefs : Or if they would 
have it liner than ir ulually corns of itlclf, they either draw it with a quick Fire, which 
breaks the Corns fmall, or (prink Ic the Surface of the Brine with line Wheat- Mower, 
which makes the Salt; almoll: as line as the Sand which "comes from it * which being very 
fine and white, it: is thought may be of admirable, Ulc in making of Gluts. But during 
the Time of its corning, they generally flacken their Fire, fupplying the Furnace now 
rather with the Cinder of the Coal, (the (mailer fort lifted from the Allies) than the 
Coal itlclf i this giving the Brine a gentle Meat without Flame, and coming it better than 
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a forcible Fire, which breaks it fmall. Quickly after it has (pent lome Time in corning 
they begin to draw, viz. to take the corned Salt from the reft of the Brine, with their 
Loot, which they put into Wicker- Baskets called Barrows, made in a conical Form, and 
let the Bottom upwards, each containing a Bufhel 3 through thefe, being let in the Leach- 
Troughs, the Salt drains itfelf dry in three Hours, which draining they call their Leach- 
Brine, and carefully prefcrve it to be boiled again, it being ftronger Brine than any in the 
Pit. 

The Draught of the corned Salt continues for about fix Hours, and is performed gra- 
dually, the Salt-workers getting firft about two Bufhels, or Barrows-full 3 then by a gentle 
Fire they corn it again in half an Hour for the three firft Pair of Barrows, but afterwards 
not under an Hour, the Brine being then thinner and the Pan cooler. They leave (bme 
Brine towards the next Filling j which, with the Addition of the Leach-Brine, heightens 
the weak Liquor, and much advances the following Operations. The Barrows being fully 
drained, are removed into the Hot-Houle, behind the Saltern to dry, and are fet over the 
Brick Conveyance for the Flame, from under the Pans to the Funnel of the Chimney, 
(which PafTage for that Purpofe is made fix or (even Yards long 3) where after they have 
continued for Twenty-four Hours, the Salt will become fo dry, that it is fit for Carriage 
or publick Sale., 

This is the Procefs of making Salt in Staffordjhire 3 which, tho' much more chargeable 
than in Worceflerfiire or Chejlme^ where they fpend not ordinarily above half the Time or 
Fire, of what the great Quantity of Brine they muft ufe here neceflarily requires for its 
Evaporation 3 yet its being always clarified with Eggs, and not with Bullock's Blood, as ic 
is moft commonly in Chejbire^ (which gives the Saltan ill colour and Savour, and its being 
better cleared from Sand by long Boiling than either ChcJIoire or Worceflerjlnre Salts) have 
given it the greateft Reputation. 

Mr. John Collins ^ F. R. S. in his Book of Salt and Ftjloery^ written ^nno 16" 8 2,. (ays, 
that the chief Brine- Pits for Salt are in Chejhire and IVorceftcrJhirc^ and that the chief in 
Chcflrire are at North-ivichy Middle-wick^ Nampt-wich^ of which North-wich excels. 

There is in the Town one Pit, and five without, and all afford great Plenty of excel- 
lent Brine 3 of which is made Salt, pure, fmall, or big kerned, heavy, hard and dry, that 
lofeth little in Bulk, if well kilned or prefied into the Bag, which are the Qualities of the 
belt Salt, and is there fold at Six-pence the Bufhel. The Town-Pit is more conveniently 
fituated than the red, being within five or fix Miles of Fratfotnc Bridge, where it is laden 
for Ireland^ and a River comes thro' the Town that might be made navigable. Ax. Middle- 
wich are Seven Pits or Brine Sheaths, which yield great Plenty of moil rich Brine. At 
Narnpt-wich is one within the Town and two without, and are fufficient to ferve the 
fourth Part of the Nation, akho 7 it is weaker than the other tVichcs^ in which fomc will 
turn to Salt in an Hour's Boiling - y whereas at Nampt-wich the Pans arc twice or thrice 
filled, and boiled down. Leaden Coolers have been made to put the Salt in, as it came 
out of the Pans, where it would dry, harden and become big-grained. 

It is Mr. Collins 1 & Opinion, that in Chcfiirc and IVorccjlcrflrirc, with Skill, Coft and 
Labour, there may be more Salt made than can be fpent in the King's Dominions. He 
fays, that at Nampt-wich they boil it in Iron Pans, -about three Foot Square and fix Inches 
deep 3 their Fires are made of St afford])) ire Pit-Coals, and one of their fmall Pans is boiled 
in two Hours. To clarify and raife the Scum, they ufe Calf's, Cow's and Sheep's Blood 3 
but this gives the Salt an ill Savour, as 1 prcfumc any Blood will d6 : And it is by its Vif- 
cofity, like Whites of Eggs, which makes the Filth itick to it, and get together in a Scum > 
and the Blood was ufed only for Chcapncls-lakc. 

About Droyt-wick, within four Miles of IForccflcr^ arc many Salt- Springs j and from 
one in the great Pit at Up-ivick, is made four Hundred and fifty Buflicls ol Salt in every 
twenty four Hours 3 it is 16 firong, that the fourth Part is Salt. They ufe Leaden Pans 
five Foot and a half long, and three Foot wide. Their Fuel was formerly all Wood 3 
but finec the Iron Works in the Forcll of Dean have deilroycd that, they now ufe Pit- 
Coals. 

The Salt-Springs arc very cool at the Bottom, and not to be endured by Men above half 
an Hour, tho' they be well warmed with much tlrong Liquor 3 however, it never frce'/cth. 
To prove this Salt better than others, Mr. Collins lays, it will dry in four Hours 3 and 
keep fo three Quarters of a Year* that none is whiter and freer from Drofsj and a IVin* 
cbcflcr Ikifhcl weighs half an Hundred 3 that in the fame Quantity it makes Meat laker 
than French Salt : But I conclude this mull; be from its being freer from DroCs, and lb 
there is more Salt ; and its having a 1 mailer Grain, which makes it diflbvle fboncr. Her- 
rings have been lulled herewith, and have been whiter and better tailed than with Bay 
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Salt. It is ordinary to fait Beef but once to keep a Year 5 and its common with all barrel'd 
Beef to do ib. 

They have a Sort called Clod-Salt, digged from the Bottom of the Pans with a Picker 
being the ftrongeft, and moft: ufed for Bacon and Neats-Tongues 5 it makes the Bacon 
redder than other Sale, and the Fat eat firm. Some fay this Salt is beft for Cheelc, but 
it is accounted too ftrong for Beef * perhaps becaufe it is a large Grain, and penetrates by 
degrees, which is equivalent to an often Salting. With the fineft white Salt they make 
Loaves like Sugar-Loaves, which will keep dry without Fires but it is otherwife at Nampt- 
wicb, I prefume from a different Management. 

As to Salt made by boiling of Sea- Water, the want of Brine- Springs near the Eajlcrn 
Coaft, and the Dearnefs of Foreign Salt, neceflitated the making of Salt at Shields^ and 
Bijbop Wcremouth in the Bifhoprick of Durham, The Pans here ufed are made of wrought 
Iron, of eighteen or nineteen Foot long, twelve Foot broad and fourteen Inches deep, and 
boiled with Sea-Coals. At Spring- Tide they let the Sea- Water into Ponds, ft om whence 
it is pump'd into their Pansj which are fix or feven Times filled, and half or more every 
Time boiled away, before it becomes Sale. 

When great Frefhes come into the Rivers 'Tine and Were^ they take no Liquor j neither 
need they, for they make as much Salt in Six Months as they can fell in Twelve. Of lute 
they boil their Salt better, and make it harder than formerly ; for this Sale hath had a 
bad Repute, by being moift and apt to run to Water. The Sum is, that with good 
Care it will ferve for moft Purpofes, and is found peculiarly good for Hung-Beef and 
Bacon. 

Salt made from Brine rais'd by the Sun, is made at Limmington in Hampjloirc^ not 
far from Portfmouth^ in an Ifland called Portfea, from whence the Salt hath its Denomi- 
nation. The Place where this Salt is made, is called a Salt-lVork •> and in it is to be con- 
fidered, Firft, the Quality and Situation of the Ground 5 Secondly, the Banking or Re- 
covering the fame 5 Thirdly, the making of Brine-Pans, and in them Brine by the Sun's 
Exhalation, with the Manner of doing thereof j Fourthly, the Boiling-Houfcs, Grates, 
Iron-Pans, and the Art of boiling Brine into Salt. 

For the Quality and Situation of the Ground, it ought to be a Sea-Mud, Oafe or Slecch, 
overflowed (if it may be) at the loweft Spring-Tide three Foot 5 and then the higeft will 
be fometimes twelve or thirteen Foot. The Reafon of fuch Overflowing is, that there 
may be made Feeding-Ponds with Walls of Earth, to keep Sea-Water in of any Dimcn- 
fions, two Foot in Height one above another, fo that the lowcil may be filled by a little 
Sluice in the Bank, at the lowed Spring-Tide, where this (which is called Stay-Liquor) 
will improve by the Sun and Wind before it be tranfmitted into the fliallow Brine-Pits, on 
lower Ground. Thefe Ponds are furniflied with Mullets, Plaife, Flounders, Eels, and other 
Fifh from the Sea ; where they increafe incredibly, and exceed both in Goodnefs and 
Largcncfs freih River Fifh of the fame Kind. If convenient, there may be alio Oyftcr- 

Pits. 

The Ground mutt: be ftrong Sea-Mud, like Clay, that will retain Liquor. This Mud 
ought to be eight or more Feet, for making of Ponds caird Citterns, to keep Brine in, 
without foaking away, after it comes from thofe Pans called Sun-Pans, where it is made 
ftrong, and transferred into thefe, to grow more mature with Age. Here the Brine may 
be impaired with Rain- Water, but that will fwim uppermoft, and the Brine may be pump- 
ed from the Bottom, if the Bottom of the Pump be fallened into a Basket. 

If one of thefe be covered with a Tiled- Roof, it is culled a Brinc-Houfc, to retain Store 
for Winter-Boiling f and Tiles arc better than Thatch, becaufc its Straws will fall into and 
difcolour the Liquor. The Sides and Ends of the Brinc-Houfc ought to be Polls of Timber, 
with Hurdles behind, the Ground being fuch as will not imbibe the Liquor. 

If the Ground do not admit the Depth above-mentioned, Citterns are to be made above- 
ground, into which the Brine mull be pumped or laved 5 which the Workmen, in wet 
Weather, are apt to decline, to the Lois of much Brine. But in the uncovered Citterns the 

Brine will freeze, and therefore ought to be removed. In the Tiled Biinc-Houlc it freezes 
nor. 

The bed Situation for a Salt-Work, is where there is moft Sun-fhine, and the Wind has 
frcctt: Accel's, near a Coal-Mine or good Turf; however, not for from fuch Place where 
Coals may be landed, and Salt exported. If Ground might be had to Willi, it Humid be 
a Riling Ground, with a Channel in the Middle: Then with Banks three Parts round, 
high and Mrong enough to keep out the higheil Tides j both from the Sea and Channel 
may Ponds be made with low Banks 5 and iho' the Water, by Sluices, be let in from the 
Channel, and out from the highctt to the lovvett at Plcafure, and be the caticll Charge. 
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If it be in a Salt- Water River, Land-lock'd, it will be much the better % for lefler Banks 
will Aerve, and they will endure better. Near the Channel, in the Middle, may be made 
a Key, whereon to land or fliip Goods 5 athwart which ihould be a Sluice with ftrong 
Gates, whofe Hinges open Sea- wards, to carry off Freflies, and to keep Sea-Water out: 
And other Gates may be made towards the Land, to draw up with Windlefles. 

Banking and recovering the Ground is performed by the Aid of Gin-boats, to drive inta 
the Mud, Rows of Trees, and Pofts fharpened at the lower End to fbape out a Walk. 
Thefe Trees to be bound together long and broad-ways, like the Ribs of a Ship, with 
Flitterns, or Pieces of Oak, or Crofs-Barsj and after good ftore of Stones have been thrown 
into the Middle, and Parts adjacent to the Channel, where thefe Trees ought to be thickeft 
and longeft, the fame to be boarded up, and the Whole filled when it fhall be fitting, 
with Stones, Gravel, Clay, &c, which will force the Mud out on each Side, and make a 
Declivity > which Sea-ward, may be hardened with Gravel to become a narrow Walk, 
wherein to Hand to drive Stakes, whereto to fix Hurdles or Hedges, which will be filled 
with Sea- Weeds, and much defend the Bank from being wa(hed down by the Waves. 

After a Summer or two the recovered Mud will be dry, with Cracks which muft be 
filled with Earth, and reduced to Feeding- Ponds, and Levels for Brine-Pans. This Mud 
wid make excellent Bricks, and Soil for Lands 5 but what is defigncd for Tillage and 
Pailure muft be deep ploughed and harrowed, that Rain- Water may not waih the Salt* 
out; or it may be cured with Lime or Marie, which makes it admirably fertile, and a very 
good Comport to improve barren Ground. 

Mr. Collins gives the Manner of making Brine-Pans and Brine; alfb of Salterns or Boil- 
ing- Houfes, Grates, Furnaces, and Iron Boiling-Pans, &5V. of all which I have (aid fome- 
thing in my Chefloire Salts-, and if more be defired, 1 refer you to his Book, or the Places 
about Portfmouth^ &c. where all may be (een. 

Salt upon Salt is Sun-made Salt, boiled up with Salt- Water, and cleared from Dirt, Sand 
and Bittern > and this is allowed to be good for all Intents and Purpofes. Salt upon Sand 
is only Salt- Water-Sand wafhed and boiled to Salt, made by them that know not how to 
do better. The Chymifts fay, Rain and Dew will yield a Salt, and have given the Pro- 
cefles of making it; and it is reafonable enough that their coming through the Air, 
fliould bring fome of the Nitre with them. 

Mr. Collins mentions divers Initances of fertilizing Land by Salt, tho' antiently fome 
Cities were curled by fowing of Salt ; and undoubtedly, difcreetly uied, it is excellent Ma- 
nure ; e. in too great Quant icy it falls, in lefler fertilizes. 

Dr. IVood tells us, that feveral Plants as well as Fiih thrive well in Salt- Water 5 but 
where he fpeaks that Dung fertilizes, ergo Sale, he mifunderftands his Subject* for the Sale 
of Dungs is a quite different fort of Salt from Fofflle or Marine. He gives feveral In- 
Uruftions about the moderate Ufe of Salt in fertilizing Land, which is certainly right j 
but Hill fpeaks of my Lord Bacon's applying Fertility to Salt, as if he meant Marine Salt. 

Not but that it is very reafonable to fuppofe from Experiments that have been made, 
that even Foffile or Marine Salts have much of the Nature of Nitre in them; that is to 
lay, they in ionic degree caule a Ferment, which is a Help to Vegetation : They fet in 
Motion the earthy Particles, or proper terrcftrial Mattter, which by the Help of Heat 
and Moiiturc are conveyed thro' the Vcflels of Plants for their Nourishment and Incrcafe. 
This may be gathered from the EfFc&s of Sea-Sand (and the falter and wetter it is the 
better) laid upon Land as a Manure ; The Sand difperflng equally the feline Particles, (and 
not fullering them to lie in Heaps, which would prove fatal) furpi izing Products even from 
worn-out Land have been obferved to follow j for which Rcafon it is that I have warmly 
iccommcndcd this Practice to thole who live within a few Miles of the Sea. 

Brining of IVbcal (now grown very common) is found good by Experience to prevent 

Smut, V ermine, &fV. 

Of Qu ARRlESj &C. 

IN many Parts of England there arc Plenty of Quarries of Stone,- &c. for Materials 
lor Building, and fences for Walls, dug in the Earth, as well as Mines of Coal, 
Oars, tsiV\ And the chief of thefe Quarries, for the Product of beautiful Stone, is in the 
Jllc of Portlands tho' there arc few Lords of Manors, efpecially where there is a Scarcity 
<>I Timber and Wood, but on their Lands may dig Stones fit for any common Employ- 
ment , In well is Nature flored with what is ncccllury for the Convenicncics of Lite, in 
this our Iihmd. 

L 1 Near 
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Near Cbatpworth^ in Derby/hire^ the Seat of his Grace the Duke of Dcvonjlrire^ there is 
a Piece of Ground call'd Haddon Pafture^ fo rich for its fubterraneous Products, that as 
many Shillings have been offered for it, as lying flat would make a Border round it 5 which 
was refilled, unlets they would fet them edge-ways ; and fome think that would have been 
a good Bargain. The Pafture of this Ground is extremely rich ; and befides a rich Oar 
within lels than a Yard of the Surface, and ftore of Iron Oar ; here are extraordinary 
Quarries of Mill-Hones that terve moll Part of the Kingdom, and they are worth eight, 
nine or ten Pound the Pair, and Grind-Hones of all (bits, from five or fix Foot Diameter 
and under, and Scythe-ftones in abundance. There are alfo Quarries of Free-ftone, Ala- 
baiter and Marble 5 of which as curious Works may be made as the World affords. 

There is alfo Store of Lime, which makes as good Mortar as can be ufed 5 and Critch- 
Lime is carried up and down for Whiting, being as pure as any Chalk: There is like- 
wile great ftore of Plailter, which being burnt and thrafhed to Powder, (to which it burns 
with eale being new) and this being well wrought with Water, and fpread on a Floor, 
in a few Days will be as hard as Brick, and may be made as fmooth as Glaftj but the 
Floors are commonly made part of old and part of new Plailter, and the new alone is 
ufed for drawing a thin fine white Coat over the grey, (viz. old and new beaten to- 
gether) and if this prove to be curioufly burnt, neither too much nor too little, it will 
continue a firm Floor for Hundreds of Years, tho' conftantly trod upon, and will be fafc 
from all Danger of Fire j but if it be too much burnt, then it will be more foft when the 
Floor is caft, and will fweep up in a lhort Time, unlets extremely water'd, which fome- 
times recovers it 5 and if it be too little burnt, then it cannot be thrafhed to any purpofe, 
fo that the Floor will have Lumps, as if it was full of Stones, which will be the ruin of 
it 5 fo that you are under a Neceflity of avoiding thefe two Extremes in the Ufe of this 
Flooring. 

This Account I have mention'd, to ihew the Treafurc of the Earth and there are 
many Places in this Kingdom, that are extremely rich in their Produces of Mines, Quar- 
ries, &c. as well as Haddon Pafture above defcribed. 

For as I have Reafon and Occalion often to obferve the wonderful Provi lions of Nature 
and Riches couched in the Bowels of the Earth throughout the Bifhoprick of Durham-, 
fo here it cannot but be obferved with Gratitude, that hardly any one valuable Treafurc 
ordinarily found fcattered in Ibme other Parts of the Kingdom, but it is found in fome 
meafure here, and in moll forts a vail Plenty 5 and that (which is no inconsiderable Cir- 
cumllance) generally within a fmall Diftance of a navigable River. The inexhaultible 
Mines of the bell Coal in Europe (of which more prefently) is an immcnte Treafurc, as they 
bring Riches, not only from our own Ports, but from all the neighbouring Kingdoms. 
Free-ftone of all forts ; fome as fine as that from Portland^ fit for the bell Floors, Walls 
and Chimney- Pieces, is found in great Plenty even on the Banks of navigable Rivers; not 
to mention the bell fort of Fire-ftone, Grind-ftones, Mill-ftones, but efpecially Limc-ftonej 
of which more in another Place. At Pcnchy-Hill^ three Miles from Sunderland^ there are 
three remarkable Treafures couched in its Bowels : On one fide is found Coal at an eafy 
Depth j on another fide is found excellent Limc-ftonc, and on a third fide great Quantities 
of Free-ftone for Building, all within one Hundred Yards compafs. Thus are teen together 
Stone and Mortar, growing as it were out of the Bowels of one little Hill. 

To lay nothing here of Lead, Iron, &c. which hath been fpokc of fcparatcly, I cannot 

forbear mentioning one remarkable Thing lately found in the Bowels 
of the Earth, even in my own Glebe at BiJJjops Wcremoitth^ where 
the Quarry- men digging for Limc-llone, at leall ten or twelve Foot 
Depth of folid Rock, tbund, to their great Surprize, amidft the fmall 
Joints and Crevices of the Stone, three Pieces of Call Metal hard al- 
moll as Steel, and yet rclcmbling Bell-metal, in the Form here annex'd 1 
Tkvo of them much bigger than the T'hirdj hollow within, and per feci ly 
fliarp in the Edge. It is hard to fay how or when they fhould come 
there, as of what Ufc they could be j except, having Sockets, they 
fhould be uted as oflenlive or dcfcnfivc Inftrumcnts in War. 
According to the aforegoing Conjecture, having flic wed the Curiofity to fome convcr- 
fmt in Medals, and other curious Pieces of Antiquity, I find it is generally agreed to be 
a fort of CuneuSi or Battle- Ax, which the Danes brought over amonglt us in great Quan- 
tities ; which, it is probable they put on the end of their Spears occajionally, as rather de- 
frnftve Weapons to keep off the Horfc from annoying and difordering the Foot Soldiers. 
Whether this Conjeclurc be right or no, I know not ; but I have been told by an inge- 
nious Gentleman in the Herald's Office, that there arc Icvcral of them found in many other 
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Parts of the Kingdom, in much the fame manner as before related, even in the Caverns of 
the Earth, and very deep amongft the Clefts of the Rocks, moft frequently lying on 
Heaps in Numbers, fometimes twenty or thirty of them together. 

It is here to be obferved, that hard Rocks have not a cleaving Grain as foft ones have* 
arid therefore when they are minded to break up the Stone in fuch Quarries, they ufe 
great heavy Stone Axes, with which they work down a deep Channel in the Stone 5 into 
which Channel, at the top they lay two Iron Bars, fuch as Smiths have from the Forge 
to work out, and fo they drive Iron Wedges between thefe Bars to break off the Stone > 
for their Wedges will riot go where there is not a Channel made for them, as they will in 
foft Stortes. 

But then again, that which in fome Quarries cannot be effe&ed without much Time 
and Toil, as well as an extravagant Expence, by the help of divers Tools and Inftruments, 
fuch as Mauls, Pick- Axes, Wedges, Leavers, &c. is in other Places readily performed with 
Ids Charge and Trouble, by making a fmall Perforation into the Rock, which may reach 
a pretty way into the Body of ir, and have fuch a thicknefs of the Rock over it as is 
thought convenient to be blown up at one Time. For at the further end of this Perfora- 
tion a convenient Quantity of the belt Gunpowder is placed ; and then all the reft of the 
Cavity being filled with Stones and Rubbilh ftrongly rammed in, (except a little Space 
left for a Train) the Powder by the help of it is fired 5 and the impetuous Force being 
hindered from expanding itfelf downward, difplays its Strength againft the upper Parts of 
the Rock, which cracks it into fevcral Pieces, moil: of which, with no great Difficulty, 
fubmit to the Strokes of the Workmens Hammers ; and thus, by the help of a few Bar- 
rels of Powder, employed in this manner, many Thoufand Tons of Stone have been ob- 
tained out of a common Rock. 

But notwithstanding all this, it Ihould not be diflcmbled, that this Matter of blowing 
up Rocks, of Lime-Stone cfpccially, is by no means brought to that Perfection one might 
have expected from the Force of Powder 5 at lead to have it done in fuch a manner and 
mcafurc as to anfwer the Charge : Of which I have an experimental Knowledge in my own 
Glebe, where I have vali mountainous Rocks of Lime-Stone, lying with little Earth upon 
them, and bedded in large Pieces with few Scams, in perpendicular Strata about fifty 
Foot deep. On thefe have been feveral Attempts made by Gunpowder, the Rock being 
firft bored perpendicularly, and the Powder ramm'd anid fattened in by proper Plugs j but 
yet the Fraction always proved too inconfiderable for the Trouble and Charge $ which has 
difcouraged further Attempts that way : However, it feems rational to hope, that if a 
Contrivance could be made at the bottom of the Rock, where it is excavated, to bore an 
Hole horizontally into the moft folid Part, and to make a Cavity within much bigger than 
the Orifice to receive a Quantity of Powder, the Earthquake and Diflblution, as well as 
the Advantage accruing thereby, might be very confidcrable. This is what I propofe, 
fome time or other, to try and improve, if poffiblc 5 and in the mean time, for my own 
lake, as well as the good of the Publick, Iball be glad if any ingenious Pcrfon skilled in 
the Force of mechanical Powers, would communicate to the Publick his Thoughts on this 
Head. I have been lately allured, that they constantly and folcly ufe this Method of Gun- 
powder in the Welt of England, tho' I have not been able yet to obtain an Account of 
their Art. 



Of Coals and Cowke. 

* 

OF Coal we have abundance in England, more perhaps than in any other Part of the 
World, dug out of Land, to the very great Profit of the Owners of the Soil. Coal 
is thought to be nothing cHc but Bitumen indurated by Time and fubtcrraneous Heats. 

There is a fort of Camel Coal, of fo cloie a Texture, that it will take a tolerable Polifli ; 
and the Choir of the Cathedral Church of Litchfield is in a great part paved Black and 
White, with Cannel Coal for the Black, and jllabaftcr for the White % and when kept 
clean, it appears like Black and White Marble. It turns like Ivory into many pretty 
Utenfils, Ink- Hones, Candle- Sticks, 8cc. This Coal is dug in the Park adjoining to Beau- 
defer 7, belonging to the Lord Paget , about thirty or forty Fathom deep, lying between 
other Beds of a foftcr Kind, and is the bed in Staffordshire, or any where cHe j except in 
Lancajhire, which it is laid has no Grain, and therefore not cleaving as this will do > upon 
which account it is preferred for making fuch Utcnfils as above. 

The chief Ufe of the Staffordshire Coal is for Firing, wherein thole who ufe it oblerve 
the Grain of the Coal > for if they would have it burn Jloiv, they lay it flat-ways upon 
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the Fire ; but if clear, it is fet edge-ways, and then it burns as light as a Candle. The 
Coal dug at LLinley-Grecn, near Newcaftle, Undcr-Line, is much fofter, and of much more 
fenfiblc Plates, which appear to the naked Eye when the Grain of the Camel will not : 
Wherefore this is no more capable of Politure than common Coal, yet it is more gay to 
the Sight, and it burns fwift - y and therefore better for Smiths than Kitchen- Fires, tho' not 
fo good as Sea- Coal. 

Thcfe laft are belt fupplied by the common Coal of the Country, efpecially that of 
Dudley, Sedgely, &c. which fome prefer to the Cannel itfclf j the Texture and other 
Qualities thereof being fuch, that it is a fat fhining Coal, having a pretty open Grain, 
lying feldom in a Level with the Plain of the Horizon, (which indeed is the Cafe of all 
Veins of Coal throughout England) but moft times inclining to ir, (according to which 
it cleaves into Blocks at the Difcretion of the Workman) that it burns away with a fweet 
white Flame, and into white Afhes without Cinder. Of this fort there is great Plenty in 
all Parts of the Country, efpecially the Places abovefaid> that moil; commonly there" are 
twelve or fourteen Collieries in Work,, and twice as many out of Work,, within ten Miles 
round > fome of which afford two, three, four, or five Thoufand Tons yearly, the Upper- 
Beds above the Iron-Stone lying fometimes ten, eleven, twelve or fourteen Yards thick j 
ib that fome Acres have been fold for 100/. each, and one for iyo/. and from one Shalt 
hath been drawn five Hundred Pounds worth of Coals. 

In the Fore ft of Kings- Wood, near Briflol, are very confiderable Collieries ; which not 
only furnifh that large City with Firing, but alfo the whole Country : In Wales there 
are alfo Mines of Coals y and on Mendip Hills in Somerfetjhire, there are great Plenty of 
Coal- Works, and almoft all other Mines. 

But that which calls for our greateft Regard and Notice in this Article of Coals, is 
the (iirprifing Quantity of them, and the ingenious Method of conveying them to the na- 
vigable Rivers in the Bifhoprick of Durham, and the Parts about Newcaftle. As far as 
appears to the contrary, there is no doubt to be made but thefe Treasures lie hid in the 
Bowels of the Earth, in fome Places fhallower, in others deeper, almoft all over the Coun- 
ty of Durham y and it is not uncommon for the Miners to fink fifty, flxty, and feventy 
Fathom in fcarch of thefe Riches j which, when found, by the Contrivance and accom- 
plihYd Skill of the Owners, are with great Expence made to anfwer the Purpoles of get- 
ting vaft F Hates, of employing great Numbers of poor People, and furnifhing all the Sea- 
Ports in Europe with vaft Quantities of excellent Fuel, but efpecially the City of London, 
which would othciwife remain under a miferable Degree of Want. 

That vaft City is almoft wholly fupplied with thefe Coals, and (were it not for the Dut\ 
laid on them) at a very eafy Expence : Which Expence is yet made heavier by a certain 
Number of Men in London, called Crimps, who monopolize them, and engrofs the whole 
Market in the Summer, and let their own Price in the Winter on thole who arc forced 
to buy them. 

Thole who are acquainted and are convcrfont with the Collieries, know there is great 
Difference in the Goodncfs of them. There arc what they call Three Squatter and Vk.' 
Quarter Coals, which arc the firft and cafieft come at , but thai they call' the Main Coj! 
is what licth deepeft, and is every where accounted bejl \ and they arc fuch as are almnii 
imivcrially lent abroad to Market ; and the other arc ibid cheaper at home. But there 
is alfo a Difference in the Goodncfs of thcfe, though the Monopolizers at London make 
none, when they mix them all together j and even the bcjl, winch are lent out of the Bi- 
fhoprick, are all called Ncwcaftle Coal. 

Jr is to little Purpolc to mention the feveral Strata or Veins of Earth, thro' which they 
dig before they come at Coal ; becaufc thefe are different in different Plates: But in all ol 
them there are vaft Varieties; and fometimes they meet with Rocks of Stone almoft impe- 
netrable, the hardeft of which they do however overcome with Gunpowder, or with con- 
tinual Labour. But the greateft Annoyance, and liardeft to be overcome, is Water * 
which often pours upon them from Bags and unforefcen Currents, and would dcltroy oil 
at once, if a feafonablc Remedy were not applied. The Method of which, as it is now 
tiled and much improved by the polite Men of the North, is one of the greateft lnllancc* 
of the real Ule of Philolbphy and Mat he ma ticks to Mankind rightly applied. 

The, Engine or Contrivance for drawing Water by the help of Fire, is the ingenious In- . 
vention of the late Mr. Savory, F. R. S. which My. Bradley has cmioully delineated on a 
Copper Plate, and particularly defcribed the Nature and Method of its Ope rations .* But ;is 
it is now grown into more common Ufe, is fo thoroughly well undcrftood, and fo much 
improved, efpecially in the North, of laic Years, I flial! lay little more about it here, ex- 
eept what is to my prclcnt Purpole, viz. That this Firc-Eugwc is now fuccelsfdliy ufed, 
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not only to clear the Pits of Water, whilft. the Coals are winning 5 but alio as an Inftru- 
ment to rid them of all Water, even whilft they are Sinking, by moving the Sucker or 
pipe from one fide to another, as they go down Step by Step ; which not only Caves a 
great deal of Charge, but makes great Expedition. Of the Ufes and Application of this 
Engine may be found a full Account in the Inventor's Book call'd the Miner's Friend, 

The Charge indeed firft of makings and afterwards of working the Fire- Engine, is very 
conftderable, and would any where elfe but in a Country of Coals be infupport able : But 
here it is to be taken Notice of, that the Engine works its own Life ; and whilft it re- 
moves the Water, it helps at the fame to procure Coal 5 which gives it Breathy and fcts 
it in Motion. However, the Confumption of Coal being very great, hath of late put 
fome upon Trials to effect, the fame thing by the Mr and its elallical Power > but this be- 
ing one of thofe Things which are true in Theory, but falfe in Practice, it is found by 
Experience not to anfwer ; by reafon the Difcharges are too flow, and not frequent enough 
to remove the Load of Water to be difcharged. 

But, befides the Ingenuity ufed in applying the Powers of Nature for the gaining thefe 
Coals, mechanical Powers are alfo ufed with no lels Art for the conveying thele Coals 
to the feveral Parts of navigable Rivers. For the Waggons and Waggon-Ways are fo cu- 
rioufly contrived, and fo rightly adjufted, that one Horfe is able to draw Four Thoufand 
Five Hundred Weight of Coal at Four Miles Diftance, and to go backwards and for- 
wards four tiroes in a Summer's Day. The Waggon- Ways are contrived and made to be 
as near an horizontal Level as is practicable, and to run with two parallel Lines made of 
Oak Spars, kept fteady by crofs Pieces ; and at the exact Diftances of the Waggon- 
Wheels, which prefs upon them, not in an exaft Plane, but a little obliquely, the better 
to keep them in their Places. The Waggons are made fquare and tall, wider at the top 
than at the bottom, and are carried by four Wheels, of about two Foot diameter, made 
of folid Oak. 

But becaufe Wood preflcd upon by Iron^ would quickly wear out, therefore the Wheels 
arc not food, except fometimes in fuch Places where there is found fome Decay. On which 
account however, the Motion being fometimes violent* and the Friction 



found fome Hazard of the Wheels being fet on Fire. To prevent which, and the violent 
Motion on every little Declivity, they are forced to take out the Horfe, ancfto let him fol- 
low, and to make the Friction fall in more Places than one, as well as to hinder too vio- 
lent a Motion forward, there is alfo a Contrivance of a ltrong Piece of Wood fixed on 
one fide of the Waggon on a Centre in the middle, called a Convoy : Which Convoy in 
the Hands of the Governor is prefled upon more or left, like a Leaver, and is fo contrived 
as to occafion the other end to prefs on the edges of the Wheel j whereby a greater or lef- 

fer Friction being made, the Motion of the Waggon is regulated as Circumftances and Nc- 
celTity require. 

After the Coals are thus with fafety convofd to the Steaths, or Keys by the River-fide, 
where they aic to be unloaded into the Keels, here alfo there is no lefs Ingenuity and Me- 
chanifm ufed for Difpatch and Expedition j for the Stcaths being made in the Form of 
wooden Bridges, the Horfe by an eafy Afcent draws up his Load to the top, which is 
fometimes twenty Foot above the Surf ice of the Water. "There the Horfe is loofed, and 
the loaded Waggon by one Man is moved into its proper Place defigned for unloading j 
the F bundation whereof being contrived to turn altogether upon a Centre, the Whole is 
turned half round, and by pulling a Board out of the bottom of the Waggon, the Coals 
immediately tumble out into a Spout, which conveys them next way into the Keel lying 
in the River. And although, as I laid, each Waggon contains no lefs than Forty Four, or 
Forty Five Hundred Weight, they arc all emptied into the Keel in lefs than half a Minute. 
The Reafon of the Waggon's being turned half round upon a Centre is, to put it into a 
Poflure of going ofF empty on another Frame of Wood fide- ways. By this Means there 
is a confiant Succcn*ion of loaden and unloadcn Waggons, from Morning to Night, coming 
and going without any Interruption. 

I have been the more particular on this Head, that People in the South, who arc apt to 
entertain It range and monfirous Opinions of the North, as if it wanted both Sun and Senfe, 
as well as the NcccfTaries of Life, may form right Ideas of Men and Things: For if 
Trade, and Riches, and a Multitude of People if Plenty of the Comforts and Convc~ 
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a pleating Difcovery of them all. It may be envied, but with Knowledge it cannot bo 
pitied. 
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But yet as Rich and as Polite a People as are here ordinarily to be found, I have often 
fiiiiicd with my iclf to think, that the Riches and Trade of this Country are fupported and 
maintained chiefly by three teeming Abfurdities : For in the Bufinefs of the Collieries, it fo 
happens, that they are fometimcs drowned for want vf Water > you frequently fee here the 
Carl before the Horfe 5 and almoft every Day in the Year they carry Coals to Newcafile. The 
Firjl cafe happens in a dry Summer, when their Feeders fail them at the Fire- Engine j the 
Rivulex that ihould fupply the Engine with Water, hardly conveys enough to keep k 
working, whereby the Water in the Pits is in danger to get He id of them. The Second 
is every Day feen, when the Coals are going down-hill \ they are forced to take the Horie 
our, and let them follozv the Cart, which of itfelf, tho' loaden, goes upon the Frames fait 
enough (fomethncs too fait) when there is any confiderable Declivity. The Lafi needs no 
explaining. 

Co-jikcs are the Cinders of Coal, made in the following manner : The Collier fets fix or 
cu;ht Waggon- Loads of Coal in a round Heap upon the End?, and as Pyramidal {viz, 
large at bottom and fmall at top) as they will Hand. 

"if it be a windy Sealon, he lets Fieaks to fheker it 5 and then into a Hole left in the 
middle to the top of the Heap, or Pit as they call it, he throws a Shovel full or two of 
Fire, which by fpeading itfelf each way fires the Pit round 5 this burns and blazes till the 
Smoak and Flame ccalcs, and it is all of a red Fire ; then he covers all the Heap with 
Duft, and that fide fir ft which by the help of the Wind burns molf, or where the Fire 
firit breaks our, which immediately damps it and makes them dead Coals, which thus fland 
rill next Morning, or longer according to the Occafion 3 and then with a Rake, like ?. 
Gardener's, having iix or tight Teeth, he pulls them down round the Hqip, and the Dull 
falls to the bottom, which is thrown up on a Heap to damp the ncx Pit. 

It is obferved, that three Hundred of Coals make but one Hundred of Cowkes^ and the 
lighter they are the better 5 if they are curioufly burnt they will gingle like common Cin- 
ders, and a Sack of fix Bufhcls will weigh about one Hundred Weight. 

The rcafon of the North-Country Pale Malt being fo fine and fweet, is imputable to the 
drying it with Corckcs ■> and it is not much above half a Century of Years, iince the Mai- 
mers at Derby dried their Malt with Straw (as other Places now do) before they ufed 
Cowkes, which have made that Alteration fince, that all England admires. 

Other Countries have as good Bailey and Maliters as Derby j but for want of thefe 
burnt Coals, the Malt that is made is much inferior to what is made tbere 9 and in the 
other Parts of the North, with the Cowkes above-mentioned. 



Of Br ic K-M AKING. 

BRiek- Making is a great Improvement of the Profits of Land : And there arc chiefly 
two iorts of Bricks, -vi:z. Stock- Bricks and Place- Bricks. The firfi are ilrongcd arid 
haidell, made of H.r/.cl Mould or Stiff Loam, nine Inches long, four Inches and a halt 
broad, and two Inches ami a half thick. The Earth is dug about Murtlemas, and tem- 
pered about L.idy-Djy following ; after which it is made m a Mould, attended with a 
IVdtcr-lrou^b, Swd, a Strike, and P dilate- Boards. 

The Karth being prepared, is moulded like Dough, and landed like Flower, and laid on 
a J\.>lk edge- ways •, and when pretty dry, another Courle is laid erofs them, and lb lor ten 
Comics, then coveied with Straw till dry. They are in new Giound bin nc in a Kiln j but 
aftei wards the CLihiph covered with burnt Bricks. 

Then? are ufuallv employed about a Stool's Woik, four Men and two Boys: The Civil, 
an A' /; th- M ika , that prepares the Larth : The (connd, a Cuter, to bring the Larth to 
the Stool: The third, an L ! p-Sti iker, a Boy, that lays the Karth upon the Table, and cuts 
it our lor the Moulder: The fourth, the AJottlder, who makes the Bricks in the Mould: 
The fifth, an Off -/fan rr, a Boy, who carries the lame in the Mould, and lays them abroad 
upon the Grouul : The (ixth, an Up-Gatnur, who a Day or two after, as they become 
lb (T*, takes than up, and las them in YVind-Rows to be dried > and when they are 
tnoucrli dried, ihcy are to lav them in the Kiln for Burning. 

***** • 

A S f oof does ordinarily make (if the Men work by the Day the ufual I lour-;) Six T/jo/j- 
fmd a Day j but if the Men work by the Great, beyond their ufual Mollis, they will make 
P.iyjjt ifjotifind Bricks in a Day. One Man, without. 1 Ielp, will make a Thoufand in a 
Day ; but with a Tcmperer and Boy, two or three Thouland, 6iV. Tin: Iix Perilous em- 
ployed have but three and twenty Pence the Thouland > the Moulder, Jive Pence ; the 
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Earth-Maker, Carter, Off- Bearer and Up-Ganger, four Pence each j and the Up-Striker, 
two Pence. 

A Piece of Ground of ten Spades, which is about thirty three Foot {qua re, will make 
an Hundred 'Tlwufand of Bricks - y and the Digging it amounts to One Pound five Shillings, 
which makes it three Pence the Thoufand. Two Hundred Thoufand of Bricks, made to 
be burnt in one or two Clamps, will require about four or five Loads of Wheaten Straw 5 
(tho* Rye Straw is efteem'd better than Wheat, becaufe it is tougher, and will bend and 
carry off Wet better >) and the Expcnce of Straw is much the fame as Digging. Of 
Coals, about a London Chaldron goes to every Ten Thoufand of Bricks^ and fo Ten Chal- 
dron to One Hundred Thoufand : But fome fay, Five Chaldron will ferve > and that Ten 
Load of Straw will be fufiicient for Ten Hundred Thoufand Bricks. The Coft of Coals, 
by the fir ft Computation, comes to about Twenty Shillings the Thoufand Bricks, but much 
cheaper ftill where Coals are plentiful. 

A Load of Sand ferves for Six Thoufand Bricks. In RuJ/ia 9 'tis faid they u(e Sun-burnt 
Bricks j and Mr. Houghton fays, a Gentleman of Bedfordjlme did the like to good Purpofe. 
Powder of Bricks is good for feveral Ufes, particularly for fcouring of Metals, and fome 
life it for Manure ; the Reafon whereof is, that by the Fire it is made porous, and fo fit- 
ted to imbibe the Nitre or Spirit of the Air, by which means it opens and relaxes, and 
fo fertilizes the Earth. 

files are made with fomewhat finer Earth than Bricks, better tempered and harder 

baked. 
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Of the fever al Sorts of Fore ft and Timber Trees ; great and 
J mall, Evcr-grcens y and flooring Shrubs, J neb as are found 
to grow in Eli gland without Hou/ing, [hewing their Na- 
ture, DJe and Fir t ties. 

^^affiffillV. firc.1t and Icpfiblc^Dccay and Want of Timber for thefc late Years 
H'fei mij'liL to infpirc every {•onerous Spirit, and Lover of his Country with a Zeal 

(T^ffi^M l>a ' , ' on ll)r PfM'iiii'., that may f'ive him a more comlortahlo View, and 
(C^fe! Wi'''^ fneh as lave Poll et it y may blefs and nrail'e him lor. The Avarice of lome 
&'^|fCv*$ and the real Wants of others, have of late Years ftran»cly impaired ^ the 
Riches 'of the Koiell. And I doubt it is Hill a growing I'-vil, fneh as may in Time 
luvc a veiy Melaneholly lilllct on our Navy, which hath been ever thought, th-: 
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Glory as well as the envied Bulwark of thefe Kingdoms, if not fome way or other put a 
Scop to. The Timber of an Eftate, either dip'd or mortgaged, is the firft thing that the 
imprudent unthinking Heir lays his hand upon, as what is to bring him in ready Money- 
not fo much perhaps to pay his Father's Debts or Sifters Portions, as to (upply him with 
fools for Gaming, and Necef/dries (as he calls them) to fupport his Luxury, and criminal 
ways of Pleafure. 

I (hall not at prefent give thefe Perfons the Satisfaction of fmiling at me, for Preach- 
ing them out of thefe dangerous Gaieties as a Divine j but I hope they will fuffer me » 
a Lover of my Country, and a Promoter of its general Good and Intereft, to fet the Mat- 
ter of Planting in fuch a Light, and make the Manner of doing it fo eafy and familiar , that 
every one (as Occafion and Circum fiances offer) may lend a helping hand to retrieve our 
pail Loffes, and at the fame time fee that he is doing fbmething that may be for his own 
prefent Pleafure and Advantage, but moft certainly for the Intereft of his Family, and a 

public k Good. 

The Learned and Ingenious Mr. Evelyn, was the firft that gave the World a right Senfc 
of this thing, and went to the Bottom of the whole JVlyftery of Planting For eft '-Trees. 
Even the preient Age may bear the Repetition of his Truths - 7 and as there are others of 
late who have enlarged this Knowledge by further Experience and Obfervation, 1 fotisfy 
my felf that all Curious and Inquifitive Perfons, fuch at leaft as have a Tafte and Rclnh 
for thefe rural Divcrilons, will readily give us the Hearing, and think their time not ill 
fpent, if they fee now and then fomething new, to ftrike their Fancy, or to put them 
upon Experiments Innocent, Diverting and Profitable. 

Soil.'] The fu ll thing then that I (hall fpeak to, is the Ground or Soil proper to be chofen 
for a Plantation of Wood. And this being indeed the Foundation of the Whole of what 
is to be expected, it may be nccefiary to premife fome general Rules concerning it. Now 
altho' Trees will many times thrive on coarfc Land, yet it is undoubtedly true that the 
deeper and richer the Soil is, the more profperous and taller Trees you may expeftj all 
Trees commonly growing fhrubby, unfruitful, or unnaturally fpreading on their Tops, where 
the Soil is either dry or ihallow. However, I am not for making choice of the belt Gra- 
zing or Meadow Ground, which turn to the greateft Profit other waysj becaufe there are 
many forts of Land not worth above five or ten Shillings an Acre, not very good lor 
cither Corn or Grafs, that will do very near as well for Forejl-Trecs. What I would 
therefore chufe (if choice may be had) fhould be of the Loaniy nature, and fuch too where 
neither Sp;ide nor Plough has ever corfce, which I call untried Earth. It is thought that 
all Soils whutfocver may be reduced to thefe three general Heads 5 Sand, Loam, and (,>;; 
Every one of which are alike tending to Vegetation, as having their Proportions of Salt, 
and Vegetative Matter. But whereas Sand tho' it is hafty in its Productions, yet by it* 
jlippcrincfs and too eafy reparation of its Parts, foon lotcth its Riches and Vegetative Power; 
and Clay, whole Parts arc clolely wrought together, will not part with the Vegetative 
Matter iheicin contained, nor cafily fuffer the Fibres of Plants and Trees to make their 
way thro' it 5 but if its Parts arc Separated by digging, and by a due mixture of Sand, 
or fome fuch flippery Body, kept open, wc foon fee the Effc&s of its Vigour and Vegeta- 
tive Power. 

We find indeed Clay has certain Plants growing upon it, which arc as it were tuturjl 
to it, and thrive better in it than in any other Soil ^ but then thcie is no liieh thing as 

pur 

tine 

profper fo well cl lew here; but then alio it mull be laid that all Sandy Soils have a greit 
deal of other Mould and Vegetative Matter mixt with it. So that when it happens that a 
Soil hath a due and proper Proportion of thclc two, Sand and Clay this is what may he 
called Loam •, the Middle betwixt the two Kxucmes, and which hath therefore this Pro- 
perty belonging to it, that the Trees natural to Clay, and thole natural to Sand, will both 
equally grow and piofper in a Loamy Soil, as Loam partakes of the Qualities both of Stwd 
and Clay. 

Kiom all the Obfcrvarions I have made about the Natures and Properties of Soil, this 1 
take in be right Reafomngi and the U/h to be made of it are many; but I Hull only .it 
pielenr, (betides what is to our Purpofe. in the choice of Soil for a Plantation) obferve bv 
the way j that in all our Mixtures and artificial Compoils contrived to forward Vegetati- 
on, we llrive to imitate Nature, and avoid all indigefled Dungs and forcing Ingredients. 
Tlielc, tho' iliey hajlen Nature, yet make her lire by the way. Whereas in the growth 
of Plants, Natuic\s, like the Carriers Pace, is bell; Fair and Softly. Wherefore Dr. /Jl'fi- 
tola's ingenious Whim of accelerating the Growth of Fore 11 -Tree* by an artilicial iU'<» 
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e Clay, for by every Experiment made upon it, there is always found to be funic Mix- 
c of Sand. And Sand like wife hath its nalmal Plants, which delight in it, and will not 
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m t h 0 * it may excite Wonder and Curiofity, yet is by no means to be made a common 
Prafticc : For fuch Methods have plainly the fame Effects in Trees as the ufe of hot and 
itronc Liquors has in Men: They raife their Spirits, but Jhorten their Lives. 

After what I have here laid about a Loamy Soil and untried Earth, as what t are to be 
preferred as the beft Foundation whereon to raifc Woods and Fore its, the diligent Planter 
will not be at a Lois to know how to chufe. And yet if he cannot chufc as he would, 
he fiiould not yet refufe every Soil that is not exactly agreeable to Loam $ becaufc, as I 
have oblerved, fome Trees will thrive in the Jirongcft Clays, as the Oak, the Lame and Fir: 
And others will alfo thrive in Sand or Gravely as the Walnut, the Afti and the Sycamore : And 
others again will flourifh moll in low and Marftjy Grounds, as the Poplar the Abele and the Willow, 

ihe Seminary.] When therefore a right and proper Place is pitch'd on for a Seminary 
or Nurfery of Foreft-Trees, (well guarded if poffible from the North and Weft Winds) 
let it firft be cleared of all Whins, Bujbes and other Trumpery 5 and then let it be through- 
out well trench'd with the Spade two [pit deep, calling the upper part or Surface of the 
Earth under mo fi. This may be thought a conliderable Charge, but the quick Growth of 
the Trees will abundantly repay and anfwer it. There is no need to Hay, to give this 
Nurlery a Summer and Winter's Mellowing, as fome (weakly enough) have advilcd > but 
let the one half of it be well work'd with the Harrow in Oclober and laid into Beds about 
four Foot wide, and the other half (that efpccially which may leem to want mellowing 
by the Froft in the Winter) may be let alone till the Spring, for there are thole two 
Seafons for (owing the Maft, and Both of them are fometimes attended with Misfortunes 5 
and befides, fome Seeds are belt fown in Autumn, and others in the Spring. 

fhe Seed.'] The Ground then being prepared and ready for (owing, and a fuitable Place 
allotted for different. Seeds by themfclves, chufc the ripclt and found ell Seed of every fort, 
fuch as eafily (hake from the Boughs of the molt thriving Tree 5 the lhape and weight 
of the Seed inform which is the bell, and how they may be fct, lying on one fide with 
their fmall End to the Earth, from which part they put forth the Root firft, which when 
it hath kid hold of the Ground, from the fame Place fends forth the Shoot which is to 
form the Tree. Akho', as I have obferved, both Seafons arc proper for lowing Malr, 
yet it is by many thought that the Maft of all Trees (hould properly be fown when Na- 
ture directs, efpecially Acorns, viz. as foon as they are ripe. For thole which are fown 
in Autumn have been oblerved for the molt part to fuccccd, whereas thole fown in Spring 
fometimes mifcarry and fail ; owing (as fome think) to the Rooks and Mice which arc 
then greedy of them j whereas they are otherwife employed in Autumn : And yet before 
February the Seed will be difpofed for Growth ; and the Land not being then frefh and 
new broke up, the Rooks, fcjV. will not be tempted to feck for Food, as they always do 
in new broken up Ground : However, Hill it is good to make ufe of both Seafons. 

Being thus provided with Seeds of all Kinds, it is Hill to be confidcrcd what forts are 
proper to be Sown and what to be Set. The heavy and larger Seeds are more proper lo 
be Set regularly in Rows with a Linej fuch as //corns, Chcflnuts and Walnuts - y which lalt 
arc (till bell to be planted with the Green Husk on, the bitterncls whereof prevents the 
Mice meddling with them, which otherwife they are very greedy of. The Sycamore, 
Beech, Elm and Aft), arc molt proper to be fown > tho' it ought to be rcmcmbrcd that the 
•AJb-Kcys (for Mr. Bradley cither forgot himlclf or miltook) will not come up till the lc- 
cond Year; and therefore the belt way is to gather them as you do Haws, and lay them 
by in Heaps for a Twelvemonth, till Seed-time. Many forts of Trees may be propagated 
by Layers, which is done by Hitting the Branches a little way with a Crofs cut, and hy- 
ing them half a Foot under Mould, and if they do not well comply, peg them down with 
a Honk. Other "frees may be railed of Cuttings, as the [Pillow, Poplar and Alder. And 
many alfo from Suckers which come from the Roots: But Hill the belt and Illicit way is 
(I think) from the Seed, for thefe Rcafons : (r.) Jiccaule they take foonell. (jl ) Becaufc 
they make the handfomcll Trees and molt uniform Shoots. (3.) Becaufc they will neither 
require Halting nor watering, as tranfplanted Suckers and Layers do. 

Careful weeding of this Seminary and Nurfery lor the firft two or three Years hath 
been generally thought a very neccfiary piece of Care and good Husbandry! but I have 
Inch told from an ingenious and 0U 1 Practitioner and Planter, Sir William Nujllcr in link- 
Jhire, that in the Progrcfs of his Plantation he has found very little difference betwixt 
careful weeding and not ' weeding at all. It mult be owned that the great Care and Charge 
which is commonly bellowed on the Weeding a Plantation is what hath tired many, and 
P'i&hted more j and if th^ Sucvcls be no way equal to the Charge, the bell way is to 
Hull the Plantation to Nature, well guarded from foreign Invalions of Cattle. 1 Ax act 
Weeding he hath obfei \ W haih greatly let in the Summer drought, and Hunted the 
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Seedlings 5 and if Weeds may a little over-ftiadow the Plants , ftill they keep tfc c 
Ground cool and moid, which balances the other Inconvenience. The Trial both ways \ 
eafily made, and I am apt to think if only fome of the larger Weeds that (hoot upwards 
were removed, this Method of Sir William** is be ft and moil rational. 

After the Seedlings are two or three Years old, where they are thickeft, fome fhould 
be drawn and tranfplanted into other parts of the Nurfery at proper Diftanccs, and the 
reft remain for Trees * always fuppofing ftill that the whole be well defended from the 
Brouze of Cattel, till they are got out of their reach : If at any time you difcover in the 
Nurfery an awkward ill-fhapen Tree, the beft courfe you can take, is to cut it off fl o pc- 
wife at the bottom where the Crookedncfs begins, and the next Year you will find it to 
make one ftrait Shoot, and will quickly recover that Difcipline fb as to make a fine IiauJ- 
fome Tree: I have feen at Greencroft at my Friend James Claverir/g's, Efcji a young Q a j c 
thus ferved, and I found from the Place of Amputation it had fhot in one Summer more 
than three Yards perpendicular. The Objection which fome make to this, that it fpoils 
the But-end when it comes to be Timber, is of little weight, becaufe it is fuppofcd to be 
cut near the Ground, and then only too when the Tree will not otherwife be brought 
into fhape and vigour. A /mall -Crookedncfs in a young Tree is much mended by a 
gentler Difcipline, viz. Cutting it in the Ham tranfverjly and perpendicularly^ three Inches 
above, and three below the place of bending. 

Thus much may be thought fufficient to be {aid of Nurferies and preparatory Semi- 
naries in general > what Directions and Rules are wanting with refpedr. to particular Trees 
will be taken notice of when wc come to treat of thofe particulars : In the mean time, 
that I may proceed regularly, I {hall fet down here a compleat Catalogue of all loirs of 
Trees great and fmal), fuch as are found to grow in England withour Houfing, dividing 
them into four Clafies, viz. 

1. Large Forefl-Trees. 

2. For ejl -Trees of a le(s and humbler Size. 

3. Ever -Greens. And, 

4. Flowing- Shrubs. 

And I put them here in this View, becaufe fuch a Collection and compleat Catalogue as 
this, I have long iince thought would be a Curiofity that any Gentleman, who is a Lo- 
ver of Vegetables, ihould naturally defire to have in fome one pare of his Ground, where 
he may at one View behold all the Sorts and Varieties of Trees and Shrubs, which his 
Native Country by Art and Care is made to prefent him every Day in the Year. Tivfc 
may be made a very goodly Sight, by having only one of every fort and Rows of each 
CI ills placed fo d it erectly one before another, the tallett fir ft, the humbler fort of Forell- 
Trccs next-) the Ever-Grecns next, and Flowring Shrubs in the Front, 
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Here then followeth the Catalogue under their feveral Claflcs. 



Large Forcfl-Trecs. 



with its 
Mifletoe. 



The Oak 

The Afli. 

r Witch 

The Elm < EngUJh and 

L Dutch. 

The Beech. 
The Abele. 
The Afpine. 
The Poplar. 
The Walnut 



broad leav'd 
and wild. 

The Sycamore. 



The Lime 




Leffer Trees. 

The Alder. 
The Birch. 

The Hazel and Filbert. 
The Horn-beam. 
The Marple. 
The ServiCe. 
The Wild Pea 
The Crab. 

Mulberry f *g- 

The Chcfnut. 
Horfc Chefnut, 

Wild Cherry | Jgj* and 

The Quick- beam. 
White Thorn, 
lack Thorn. 

Glaflcnbury Thorn. 
The Withy. 

The Sallow. 
The Ozicr. 






The Willow 

Tamaris. 
The Plane. 
The Elder. 



r Red, 

< White 
C Sweet. 




r ] ,1C Lotus, or Nettle-Tree, 
rhc Cornel-Tree, 
Lurch or Larix. 
Bucks-horn. 
Accacia. 

Buckthorn. 




Hackbcrry Tree, whofe Fruit 

is harfh and unpalatible. 
Hickery Tree from Carolina. 
Cotton Tree. 
Mufcovy Apple Tree. 
Mirabolan Plum. 
Manna Afli. 
Canada Berberry. 



Ever-Greens. 



The Ilex 



Juniper 



Fir 



dwarf and 
tall. 

The Holly: Of many Sorts. 
The Eugh. 

The Phyierea. 
Alaternus. 
The Box. 

Cork-Tree j two Sorts. 

EngliJJo and 

Swcdiflj . 
r EngiiJJj 
Laurel •< Cherry 

L Alexandrian. 

Cyprefs. 

<; Scotch, Silver and 
c Norway. 
The Pine. 
Arbor Vitae. 
Ivy, ftrip'dand plain. 
Savine. 
Pyracantha. 

Cclart rus or StafF-Trec. 
Arbutus. 

New- England^ 
Virginia^ 
Bermudas , 
Lebanon. 

common broad- 
leav'd. 

o^r,. n • >4 £ White 
Rofcmary flrip'd | yellow. 

The Bay. 
Laurus-tinus. 

Privet. 

Lcntifcus or Ma flic-Tree. 
Matcrnus. 
Butcher's Broom. 
Prickly Box. 
Sothorn Wood. 
Snow-drop Tree. 

Groundlcl-Trcc from Virgi- 
nia. 

Olcailcr. 



Cedar 



Rofcmary 



Flowing- Shrubs. 

Sena Tree. 
Laburnum. 

Maracoc or Paffion-Tree. 
Honyfuckle, feveral Sorts. 

Fruit and 
double Flower. 
Strip'd and 
Plain. 

Yellow and 
Scarlet 



Pomgranate 
Solanum 



Mefcrion 




•erry 



Gilder-rofe. 
Rofej of feveral forts. 
Lilac. 

Dwarf and 
Standard. 
White, 



Almond 



Jeflaminc 



c 




Althea-frutcx 



Yellow, 
Strip'd, and 
Purple. 
Purple, 
White. 



tender. 



Tulip-Tree. 
Spirea frutex. 
Spanifli Broom. 
Syringa. 

Dog-Tree. 
Sea Ragwort. 
Barba Jovis. 
Virgins Bower. 

Periwincle. 
Amaru dulcis. 

Olive-Tree, 

Oleander, or Rofc- 

bay, 
Agnus Callus. 
Cytifus or Bean Trefoil. 
Sage-Tree. 
Prim-Rofc-Trcc. 
Dwarf-Plane or Whittcn-trce. 
Sea-Holly. 

The Linden, Lime-Tree, or 

Wild Lemon. 
The Carob or Bean-tree, fwece 
The Ciflus. 
Bladder Nut. 
Balm of Gilcad. 
Piitacia-Tree. 
Benjamin-Tree. 
Caper-Tree. 
Cackinca, or Tea-Tree. 
Coccigria. 
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Large Foreft-Trees. 



O A K-T REE. 

TH E Oak is a large Glandiferous Tree, of a hard foiling Wood, rugged Bark, and 
Leaves waved on the Edges. 
Of this Tree much is to be faid ; but the beft Account I can give is, that a 
piece of Ground refpe£ting the South-Eaft, rather than ///// South, and well prote&ed from 
the North and Weft, is the beft for a Seminary or Seed-Plot : This ought to be broken 
up before the Winter you fow, to mellow it, efpecially if it be a Clay, and then the Fur- 
row would be made deeper, or fo at leaft as you would prepare it for Wheat: Or which 
is bed of all, you may Trench it with the Spade ; by which means it will be the cafier 
cleanfed from all Obftrudtions : Then havi given it a fecond ftirring with a Harrow im- 
mediately before you fow, caft and difpofe it into Rills, or fmall narrow Trenches, of four 
or five Inches deep, and in even Lines at two Foot Interval ; for the more commodious 
Runcation-,. Hawing, and Dreffing the Trees. Into thefe Furrows ftrow your Acorns 
not too thick, and cover them well with a Rake or Harrow : But (to be more accurate) 
Set them as you do Beans. Do this in the fliffer Grounds at the latter end of Oftoben and 
in the lighter about February. 

Let the Scorns be gathered in their juft Seafon, that is, when dropping ripe, and from 
fair thriving Trees : And fix Bufhcls of Acorns will fow or plant an Acre of Ground, at 
one Foot diftance. Your Plants when they begin to peep, fhould be Earthed up, efpecially 
after breaking of the greater Frofts, and when the fwelling Mould is ape to Spue them 
forth ; but when they are about an Inch above Ground, you may in a moift Seafon draw 
them up where they are too thick, and fet them immediately in other Lines or Beds pre- 
pared for them ; or you may plant them in double Fojfes, where they may abide till they 
are of a .fit Stature to be tra nfpl anted ; and then they fhould be let at fuch diftanccs us 
the fcvcral kinds of Oaks require ; but if you draw them only for the thinning of your 
Seminary, prick them into feme empty Beds at one Foot interval, leaving the reft at two 
or three. 

When your Seedlings have flood thus till June, beftow a flight digging upon them, 
and jfcatrcr a little hall-rotten Lither, Fearn, or old Leaves among them, to prcferve the 
Roots fr om fcorching, and to retain the Moifture ; and then in Match following, you fhall 
chop it all into the Eirth, and mingle it together: Continue this Proccfs for two or three 
Years lucccflivcly ; for till then the fubftance of the Kernel will hardly be fpent in the 
Plant, which is of great Import; but then (if the Stature of your Plants invite) you may 
let them forth, carefully taking up their Roots ; and cutting the Stem within an Inch of 
the Ground, (if the Kind fuffcrs the Knife) fet them where they are to continue: IF thus 
you reduce them to the diftance of forty Foot, the Intervals may be planted with Afli, 
which may be felled cither for Poles or Timber without prejudice to the Oak. Some re- 
peat the cutting we fpeak of the lecond Year, and after March re-cut them at half a 
Foot from the Surface; and then meddle with them no more: But this mult be done 
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with a very iharp Inflrumcnr, and with Care, left you violate or unlettle the Root; which 
is to be pracTifed upon all thofc that you did not tranfplant, unlets they are very thrivi 
Trees; and then it ihall fullicc to prune off the Branches and fparc the Tops; for this 
Amputation ciiablifhes your Plants by diverting the Sap to the Roots, and frees them 
from the Injury of the Winds, and makes them handfomc flrcighc Shoots, infinitelv pre- 
ferable to fuch as are abandon'd to Nature and Accident without this Difciplinc: By this 
means 1 he Oak will become excellent Timber, (hooting into llrcight and finglc Sum;: 
To tins 1 am to add, that as often as you make your Annual tranfpJaniing out of the 
Nurfcry, by drawing forth the choieeft Stocks, the reft will be improved by a clue flir- 
ring and turning of the Mould about their Rons. 

In planting prelerve the Roots, and efpecially the Earth adhering to the (mailed Fibres, 
which fliouU by no means be ihaken oft*; ior thole tender Hairs are the very Mouths 
and Vehicles which iiick in the Nutriment, and transmit: it into all the parts of the Tree; 
and t hcie peri filing, the larger Roots, hard, and Ids Ijumgy, fignify lit Lie but to cflablilh 
the Stem: Thereloie we Ihould bind the Mould about them, or transfer the Roots in 

Baskets, to prelerve it from ibilaking them; for this Earth being fitted to the Mouths of 

the 
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the Fibres, it will require fome time to bring them in Appetite again to a new Mould* 
and may be dangerous. 

The Pits and FolTes, into which is defign'd the Tranfplantation, ought to be prepared 
and left fome time open to macerating Rains, Froils and Sun, that may reiolve the com- 
pacted Salt, render the Earth friable, mix and qualify it for Aliment, and to be more ea- 
fiiy drawn in and digefled by the Roots and analogous Stomach of the Trees : This to fome 
(Jccrree may be artificially done, by burning of Straw in the newly open Pits, and drench- 
in" the Mould with Water, efpecially in over dry Seafons. 

^ here is no certain Rule at what diftanccs Trees fhould be planted 5 for various quan- 
tity or Soils will make Alteration. If thc(e. that afFect cold and moid Grounds be planted 
hi hot and dry Places, then fet them in clofer order* but Trees which covet fcorching 
dry Grounds, at farther didance. Tlie like may guide in Situations expos'd to impetu- 
ous Winds and other Accidents 5 which may ferve for general Rules. 

To contribute to the Stability of our tranfplanted Trees, fomething is to be premifed 
concerning their flaking, and fecuring them from external Injuries, efpecially from Winds 
and Cattle j againft which, Copices and Woods are diffidently defended by the Mounds 
and their cloler order 3 efpecially if they rife of Seed: But where they are cxpos'd in {ingle 
Rows, as in Walks and Avenues, the moil effectual courfe is to empale them with three 
good quarter Stakes, of competent Length, fet in a Triangle, and fattened to one another 
by (hort pieces above and beneath 5 in which a few Brambles being ttuck, fecure it abun- 
dantly, without that choaking or fretting to which Trees are obnoxious that are only fingle 
ibked and buihed as the vulgar manner is 5 and in this the Advantage is more than the 
Charge. Where Cattle do not come, a piece of Rope tied fait about the Neck of Trees 
upon a Whifp of Straw, to preferve it from galling, and the other end tightly drained 
to a Hook or Peg in the Ground (as the Shrouds in Ships arc fattened to the Mails)' 
diffidently eilablifhcs Trees againft- the PVeflem Blafts without more trouble, for the Windrf 
of the other Quarters feldom infeft us : And if the Cords be well pitch'd they will ferve 
many Years. But notwithstanding all this, a noble Perfon tells my Author, that in 'windy 
Scotland he never flakes his Trees, but makes his Servants fet up again thole that are thrown 
down ; and thus they ttrike Root fo fall, that nothing but the Axe is able to proilratc 
them j for they loofen the Mould, and fo prepare it to receive the better Nounfhmcnt. 

The Oak carries it from all other Timber whatlbever for the building of Ships, being 
tough, bending well, ftrong, and not too heavy, nor eafily admitting Water. As to the 
variety of Oaks, there arc lour forts only j two of which are moll frequently with us: 
The two frequent Oaks are the Qncrcus Urbana^ which grows more upright, and being 
clean and lighter is fitted for Timber 5 and the Robur, or Qnercus Syhejlns, which is of 
an hard black Grain, bearing a i in all Acorn, and afTcflring to fprcad in Branches, and to 
put forth its Roots more above Ground j and therefore in the planting to be allow *d a 
greater diitancc, viz. from twenty five to forty Foot (nay, fomctimes as many Yards) 
whereas the other (hooting up more erect will be contented with fifteen. This kind is 
farther to be dillinguifhcd by his fulnefs of Leaves, tarnifli, and becoming yellow at the 
Fall, and the Roots growing very deep and draggling. 

'Tis the Propagation of thefe large fp reading Oaks^ which is efpecially recommended for 
the excellency of the Timber, which require room to amplify and expand themlclves, and 
would therefore be planted in Fore-Its, at more remote di (lances, and free fiom all Incum- 
brances : For by dr effing, and clue Culture, many Years advance is to be gain'd. 

Both thefe kinds fliould be taken up very young, and tranfplanted about Odlober fome, 
for thefe hardy and late fpringing 'Frees, defer it till the Winter be well over \ but the 
Faith had need be moid} and tho' they will grow tolerably in mod Grounds, yet do they 
generally adeft the found, blacky deep, and fafl Mould, rather warm, thaj) ovcr-ivct and cold, 
and a little r/fing: This produceth the fined Timbers lor as lays Pliny, this is a general 
Rule, What 'Frees foe ver which grow tolerably either on I fills or Valleys, arifc to greater 
Stature and fprcad more amply in the lower Ground; but the Timber is iar better, and 
of a finer Grain, which grows upon the Mountains. The Timber of thofe Trees which 
grow in moid and fliady Places, is not fo good as that which comes from a more expo- 
led Situation, nor is it fo dole, fubiianiial and durable-, but yet what is Wind-fliakcn ne- 
ver comes to good. Generally the clofe-grainM is moll (lout and permanent •> and it is to 
be noted, that the Oak neither profpers in very hot, nor cxccflivc cold Countries: If I 
Were to chide the Place for the 'Free, it fliould be fuch as grows in the bell Cow-padure, 
or upland Meadow, where the Mould is rich and fweet - f and in fuch places you may 
alio tranfplam large 'Frees with extraordinary Succefsj and therefore it were not amifs to 

bore and fear eh the Ground where you intend to plant or fow, before you fall to work > 

(ince 
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fince Earth too fliallow or rocky is not proper for this Timber, the Roots fix not kind- 
ly j and tho' for a time they may fcem to flourifh, yet they will be apt to dwindle. How- 
ever, to remove all Difcouragements, 

Oaks profper exceedingly in Gravel and moifi Clays ^ even the coldeft Clay that will hardly 
graze 5 but they frequently make (lands as they meet with variety of Footing j and fore- 
times proceed again vigoroufly as they penetrate beyond, or outgrow their Ob ft ructions, and 
meet better Earth ; which is of that confequence, that my Author affirms that more than 
fifty or an hundred Years advance is clearly gain'd by Soil and Husbandry. 

In Hampfljirc at a place call'd Silceftcr^ there have grown Oaks (fomc of which have con- 
tain'd ten load a Piece) out of the Walls, which feem'd to have flruck Root into the 
very Stones j and in the Foreft of Dean fome goodly Oaks have grown upon Ground 
which has been as it were a Rock of antient Cinders, buried there many Ages fince. But 
it isobfervM that Oaks which grow in rough ftony Ground, and obilinatc Clays, are loiv 
before they come to any confiuerable Stature j but in time (as has been before obfeiVd) 
they afford the mod excellent Timber, having flood long, and got good Footing: The 
fame we may affirm of the light eft Sands, which produce a fmooth-grain'd Timber, of nil 
other the molt ufeful for the Joiner 5 but that which grows in the Gravel is fubjec't to be 
ihort and brittle. 

Mr. Evelyn tells us he has made the Expeiimcnt of grafting the Oakj but with veiy 
little Succeis ; altho' Come affirm it will take the Pear and other Fruit : But for this cu- 
riofity he rather advifes Inoculation. He does not much encourage the tranfplanting of 
young OakSj except the Ground be extraordinarily qualified, or that the Oak be not above 
fix or feven Foot growth in height: Yet if any will try, let their Stems be of the fmoothclt 
and tendered Bark -> for that is ever an indication of Youth, as well as the paucity of their 
Circles, which in disbranching and cutting the Head off at five or fix Foot height, may, 
before you ftir the Roots, ferve for the moft certain guide j and then plant them imme- 
diately, with as much Earth as will adhere to them, in the Place deftin'd for their Stati- 
on > abating only the Tap-roots, (which is that downright and ftubby part of the Roots 
all Trees rais'd of Seeds do almoft univerfally produce) and quickening fome of the reft 
with a {harp Knife, (but fparing the Fibres whichj are the main Suckers and Mouths of 
all Trees) fpread them in the Fofs or Pit which hath been prepared to receive them ; 
Unlefi you will rather Trench the whole Field, 'which is incomparably the befT, and in- 
finitely to be preferred before narrow Pits and Holes, in cafe you Plant any number con- 
fiderable. For the Earth is hereby made loofe, eaficr and penetrable for the Roots, about 
which you are to cart that Mould, which, in opening of the Trench you took from the 
Surface, and purpofely laid apart 5 becaufe it is fweer, mellow and better impregnatd : 
But in this Work be circumfpcct, never to enter your Stem deeper than you found it 
{landing 5 for profound burying frequently deftroys a Tree, tho' it is an Error feldom ob- 
feiVd : If therefore the Roots be fiifficicntly cover'd to keep the Body ftcady and creel*, 
it is enough ; and the not minding this fecmingly trifling Circumftance, does very much 
deceive our ordinary Planters and Woodmen: Moft Roots covet the Air, (altho' that of 
the Sjhicrcus Urbana lea ft of any > for like the JEfculus^ 

How much to Heaven her tow' ring Head a fiend 
So much towards Hell her piercing Root extends.) 

And the perfection of that docs almoft as much concern the Profpcrity of a Tree, as of 
a Man himfelf. 

Bcfidc what has been faid, the Pofition mull be fcdtiloufly obferved j for the Southern 
parts being more dilated, and the Pores expos 'd (as evidently appears in their horizontal 
Sections) by the conilant Eccentricity of their hyperbolical Circles, being now on the 
hidden, and at fuch a Seafbn converted to the Norths does ftarve and retard more Trees, 
how careful foevcr the Roots have been ordcr'd, and Ground prcpar'd, than any other Ac- 
cident whatfocver (neglect of flaking and defending from Cattle excepted j) the Importance 
whereof ought to be confidercd j Mr. Evelyn having fomc times tranfplantcd great Trees 
at Midfummcr with fucccfe (the Earth adhering to their Roots) and mi/carried in others 
where this Circumflanco only was omitted. The bigger the Tree, the more this Circum- 
ftance is to be regarded. 

To obfervc therefore the Coaft, and the fide of the Stock (cfpecially of Fruit Trees) is 

not a Trifle^ as fome pretend: For if the Air be as much the Mother, or Nurfe, as Wuicr 

and Earth, as more than probably it is, filch bloflbming Plants as court the Motion of the 

Meridian Sun, do as it were evidently point out the Advantage they receive by their Pofition, 

by the Clearncls, Politure, and comparative Splendor of the South Side: And the frequent 

Moflineli 
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Moflinefc of moft Trees on the oppofite Side, (ufficiently denotes the Unkindnefs of that A£ 
peer. 5 and which is moft evident in the Bark of Oaks, white and fmooth j the Trees grow- 
ing more kindly on the South Side of an Hill, than thofe which are exposed to the North, 
with an hard, dark, rougher and more mofly Integument, which has been experimented 
on moving fome Trees to a Northern dripping Shade. Whole Hedge-RoAys of Apples 
and Pears have periflied after their Shelter has been removed : The good Husbands expected 
the contrary, that the Fruit fliould improve, as freed from the Predations of the Hedge j 
but Ufe and Cuftom made the Shelter neceflary 5 and therefore a Stock for the Time is 
the weaker taken out of a Thicket, if it be not well protected front all fudden and fierce 
Invafions either of crude Air or Winds. 

There are other Rules concerning the Situation of Trees, alrho* when fomething fhcl- 
ter'd from North, Eaft, and Weft, 'tis beft j as alio from Marfhes, unwholefome Fogs, 
Hills and Seas, which expofe them to the Weather j but particularly from thole Sylvifra- 
giventi, or cruel and tedious Wejlern Winds; altho' thofe which danding in Winds do con- 
quer and are not fhaken, are the moft ftrong and folid, efpecially Trees expos'd to the 
North: But a hot Gravel and loofe Earth doth feldom well; for an Oak in good Ground 
ihall double its Growth, tho' next to this (and perhaps before it) is prefcrr'd good 4ir. We 
ihall fometimes fee Woods to all Appearance growing on the fame Soil, when one Oak 
of the fame Age will contain double to another in Heart and Timber : And that in one 
the Heart will not be fo big as a Man's Arm, when the Trunk exceeds a Man's Body, 
This ought to be well weighed in the firft Plantation of Copfes, and a good Eye may 
difcern it in the firft Shoot, the Difference proceeding from the Variety of the Seed; there- 
fore let it be gather'd from the beft fort of Trees. 

To tranfplant an old Tree was formerly efteem'd a wild and difficult Enterprizej yet 
Count Maurice (Governor of Brazil) planted a Grove near his Paradife of Friburg, con- 
taining fix Hundred Coco-Trccs of eighty Years Growth, and fifty Foot high to the neareft 
Bough: Thefe he wafted upon Floats and Engines, four long Miles, and planted them fo 
fucccfsfully, that they bare abundantly the very firft Year 5 and Monfteur do Fiat, (a Marfhal 
of France) hath" with huge Oaks done the like at Fiat. Alfo a great Perfon in Devon, 
planted Oaks as big as twelve Oxen could draw, to fupply fomc Defe£fc in an Avenue to 
his Houfej and the Lord Fitz-Harding praQris'd the removing of great Oaks in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Chufe a Tree as big as your thigh; remove the Earth from him ; cut through all the 
collateral Roots, till with a competent ftrength you can force him down upon one fide, 
fo as to come with your Axe at the Tap-root 3 cut that off, re-drefs your Tree, and fo let 
it Hand covcr'd about with the Mould you loolen'd from it, till the next Year, or longer 
if you think fitj then take it up at a fit Scafon j it will likely have drawn new tender 
Roots apt to take, and fufficient for the Tree, wherefoevcr you fhall tranfplant him. To 
faciliate the Removal of large Trees, for the Adornment of foinc particular Place, or the 
Rarity of the Plant, there is this Expedient: A little before the hardeft Frofts, make a 
iquarc Trench about your Tree at fuch Diftancc from the Stem, as you judge fufficienc 
for the Root j dig this of competent Depth, fo as almoft to undermine it, by placing 
Blocks and Quarters of Wood, to fuftain the Earth j this done, end in as much Water as 
may fill the Trench, or at lead fufficiently wet it, unlcfs the Ground were very moid be- 
fore: Thus let it Hand till fomc very hard Frofts do bind it firmly to the Roots, and then 
prcpaie it to the Pit, made for its new Situation, which you may prefcrve from freezing by 
laying Store of warm Litter in it, and fo cloic the Mould the better to the draggling 
Fibres, placing what you take out to your new Quefl, to prefcrve it in Temper : But if 
the Mould about it be over heavy, you may raife it by a Crane, or Pully hanging between 
a Triangle, which is made of three ftrong and tall Limbs united at the Top where a 
Pully is fattened, as the Cables are to be under the Quarters, which bear the Earth about 
die Roots : For by this means you may weigh up, and place the weighty Clod upon a 
Trundle to be convcy'd, and re-planted where you plcafe, being let down perpendicularly 
into the Place by the Afliftance of the aforcfaid Engine. And by this Addicts you may 
tranfplant Trees of a wonderful Stature without the lead Diforder, and many times without 
topping or diminution of the Hcad> which is of great Importance, where this is prafli- 
lul ro tuppl/ a Dvfeft, or remove a Cur 'wftty. 

Trees ol ordinary Stature transplanted (being firft well waterM) mud be fufliciently 
uakAl and Inifh'd to protccl: litem from the Violence of Wind, Rubbings of Cattle, or 
lueh lik c . ill being well grown and fixed (which may be in four Years) they (hall be 
able to wii idand all accidental Invafions but the Axe: For I am now come to their Pru- 
m,i 2> iln d C tiin£, in which Work the Scafons are of great conlequence. 

V p Therefore 
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Therefore from Timber-Trees cut off no Heads, nor be too buly with Loppings but f or 
Shade, Fuel, or Maft, lop off their Tops, and prune unthriving Branches only. If Vou 
intend an out-right Felling, expect till November-, otherwife the Sap not being perfectly at 
reft, the Worms will breed there: But for the Chimney you need not be fo pun&ual. 

The beft time of Felling is juft before they begin to decay * but fuch as appear decaying 
are firft to be cut down, and then thofe that are approaching to it 5 but the plain thri- 
ving indulged till laft. The beft way to know the State of the Tree, is to bore with a 
middling Piercer, made Auger- fattiion, and to examine what Subftance comes by the fre- 
quent pullings out. Some will pronounce fhrewdly the State of a Tree, by digging a little 
about the Roots 5 and when the Tree periihes at Top, it is ever a Mark of great Decay 
in the Roots. There is alfo a [welling Vein, which difcovers itfelf eminently above the 
reft of the Stem, altho' inverted with Bark like the reft, and which frequently circles 
about the Tree like Ivy, which is an infallible fign of Hollownefi. The common Seafon 
for this Work is about the End of April, (when the Bark does aommonly rife freely.) 
Men greatly differ in this Point: But without doubr, while the Trees are over moiit 
they are not fb fit for the Axe, for they are more obnoxius to Putrefaction and the 
Wormj wherefore it is advifcd before a Fall to make a Gafli to the Pith, that the whole 
Moillure may diftils for the Veflels that afcend in the Bark, are called the Arteries, and 
thofe that defcend in the Sap, I may rather fay the Trunk, are the Veins. Some fuper- 
ftitiotis Perfons lay great ftrefs upon the time of the Moon and Day, when Timber fliould 
be fell'dj and not only fo, but the Strength of the Wind, and the Corner from whence 
it cometh j which laft indeed may be of ibme ufe in confederation of the Place where it is 
defign'd to lie 5 but otherwife the Woodman would make but fmall Riddance, and be like 
the Husbandman in the Proverbs, that minded the Winds, and therefore cou'd neither fo-w 
nor reap. 

In order to Felling of Timber (in cafe of buying) Mr, Evelyn approves of Markhanh 
Advice, who lays, u Survey your Woods as they ftand, immediately after Chriftmas\ and 
M then divide the Species in a Note-Book, and confider for what Purpofes every Kind is 
" moft ufeful : After this, reckon the bad and good together, that one may put off the 
<c other without gleaming the beft Timber, This done, learn the marketable Prices near- 
<c hand of the feveral forts ; as what fo many Foot (quare and long is worth for the feve- 
u ral Employments j what Planks and other Scantlings, are fit for Co many Spokes, 
4C Rings, Pales, Poles, Spars, &c. As fuppofe it were Afh, to fet apart the largeft for 
" the Wheelwright, the fmalleft for the Cooper, and that of ordinary Scantling for the 
tc Ploughs, and the Brufh to be kidded and fold by the Hundred. And fo all other lbrts of 
cc Timber, viz. large, middling Stuff" and Poles, &c. allowing the Wafte for the Charges 
<c of Felling, &c. All which you fhall compute with greater certainty, if you girt it 
M with a String, and reduce it to the fquare, &c. by which you may give a near Guefs: 
ct Or you may mark fucli as you intend to fell - y and then begin your Sale about Candle* 
" mas, till the Spring > before which you muft not lay the Axe to the Root> tho' lor 
cc fome particular Ufcs, as for Ploughs, Carts, Axle-Trecs, Harrows, and the like, it is 
cc common to cut in Oftobcr-, and indeed were it not for the fake of the Bark, every 
4C Oak ought to be cut down before February. 

One of the fir ft and moft principal things with Workmen in Felling of Trees, is rhc 
skilful disbranching of the Boal of all fuch Arms and Limbs as may endanger it in the Full ■> 
and therefore in a very great Arm, chop a Nick under it clofe to the Boat, that fo meet- 
ing with the downright Strokes, it may be fever'd without [putting. In Trees, what is 
call'd the Male, is much harder than the Female. If you defign a frefh one to grow from 
the Roots, fell your Tree as clofe to the Ground as pofliblej be fides, the longer the Stick 
of the Tree fcll'd, the better it is for many Ufcs. Some will not cut a (ecdling Oak, 
fo as to have any thing grow from its Roor, becaufc they lay it produces a reel dip Wood 
not acceptable to the Workman 5 and that the Tree that grows on the Head of his 
Mother docs icldom arrive to be good Timber. It is obferv'd, that one Foot of Timber 
near the Root (which is the proper Kerfe or Cutting-place) is worth three farther ofl: 
But let this be enquired into, and it fecms to be of no great weight. 

When your Tree lies on the Ground, then flrip ofl- the Bark, and fet it fo as it may 
dry beft j then cleanfe the Boal of the Branches which Were left, and fiw it into Lcngilu 
for fquaring. And to make excellent Boards and Planks, fome advife you fliould bark your 
Trees in a fit Seafon, and fo let them Rand a Year before Felling j which fecms rational 
enough. 

Before Timber is remov'd, the Dew fliould be off. Lay up your Timber very dry, in 
an airy Place, out of Wind or Sun, and laying along one Piece upon another, inicrpo/ing 
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force fhort Blocks to prefervc them from Mouldinefi, which they ufually contract while 
they fwcat and which frequently produces a kind of Fungus, efpecially if there be any 
fappy P arts remaining. Some Perfons fubmerge their Timber in Water to hinder the clea- 
ving and this is good. Lay therefore your Boards a Fortnight in the Water, and then 
fating them upright in the Sun and Wind, fo as it may freely paft through them, turn 
them°daily > and thus treated, newly fawn Boards will floor better than by many Years 
dry feafoning. But to prevent all pofllble Accidents, let the Joints for your Floors be (hot, 
fitted and taclc'd down only for the firft Year, nailing them for good and all the next : 
For thus they will not in the lead JJjrink. But I take it, Oak is but little ufed for floor- 
ing of Houfes. Among Wheelwrights, the Water- feafoning is of efpecial Regard. The 
Venetians, for their Arfenal Provifion, lay their Oak ibme Years firft in Water. Some 
commend Burying? in the Earth 3 and there are Seafonings of the Fire for hardening of 
Piles, which are to ftand either in the Water or the Earth. 

But notwithstanding thefe Seafonings, the greened Timber is lometimes defireable for 
fuch as carve and turn 5 but for Doors, Windows, Floors, and other dofe Works, it is alto- 
gether to be rejected. Therefore 'tis beft to chufc liich as is of two or three Years fea- 
ioning, and in the mean between moid and dry. 

Timber which is cleft is not fo obnoxious to rift and cleave, as what is hewn, nor fquar^d, 
as round. Large Columns bored through from End to End, is an excellent Prciervative 
from fplitting ; tho' to cure this Accident, rubbing with a Wax-cloath is good or before 
it be converted, the fmearing it over with Cow-dung, which prevents the Effects both of 
Sun and Air, if it mull be expofed. The Hollanders coat their Timber that is expos'd to 
the Sun with a Mixture of Pitch and Tar, on which they ftrew powder'd Cockle-fhells 
mixt with Sea-fond and Scales of Iron beaten (mall, which arms them after an incredible 
manner. But the Timber mull be well dry'd* and to prevent Fire, they rub them with 

a Wajlo made of Allom. 

The moft -ponderous Timber is beft for all Ufc, and what finks deeped in the Water is 
fuch j alfo freedom from Knots and Sap is a great Excellence. Some affirm, that old 
Oak, old Walnut, and young Afh, are bell for mod Ufes but in Ship-building it does not 
hold, for old Timber will be apt to be brittle. That Timber is efteem'd bell that grows 
moll in the Sun, and on a dry and hale Ground 5 for thofe Trees which fuck leail arc 
hardeft and longed liv'd : The Climate therefore contributes much to its Quality, and the 
Northern Situation is preferr'd, tho' there are fome Exceptions. The Wood under Ground 
is thought to be worth almoll as much as what is above * for tho' 'tis lefs, yet 'tis of 
more value for many Purpofcs. 

As to the Felling of Fuel- Wood, begin with the Under- wood, efpecially Oaks, as foon 
as they will (trip, but not after May \ and fo fell as the Cattle may have the^ bro\vfing> 
but fell no more in a Day than they can cat > then kid or bavin them on the Ends to pre- 
fcrve them from rooting: Thus the Under-wood being gone, the reft will profper the 
better. If you head or top for the Fire, begin three or four Foot above the Timber, if 
it be confidcrablc •> but if only (liakcn Trees and Hedge-Rows, drip them even to thirty 
Foot high and 'twere good to top fuch as wither at the Tops a competent way be- 
neath, to prevent their Sicknefs downwards, which will clfe certainly enfuej whereas, thus 
dying Trees may be prefcrv'd, tho' they never advance taller. This is a profitable Obfer- 
vation for fuch as have old doating, or any ways infirm Woods. In other Fellings, dif- 



braneh from Bottom to Top : And for cutting for Fuel, you may at the Sides cut a Foot 
or more from the Body ; but never when you Hired Timber-Trees. 'Tis ill to cut Fire- 



Wood when the Sap is up, for 'twill never burn well. Eaft and North Winds are rcckon'd 

unkind to the fuccccding Shoots. 

Oaks from the firft Semination arc in fome Places ready to be cut for Coppice in four- 
teen Years 5 and fome. Acorns let in Hedge- Rows, have in thirty Years, Stems of above a 
Foot diameter. Generally Coppice-wood ftiould be cut clofc, and at fuch Intervals as the 
Growth requires \ which being icldom condanr, depends much on the Places and the Kinds, 
the Faun and the Air, to direct us. Oak for Tanners Bark may be fell'd from April to 
the laft of jftitic, by a Statute of 1 Jacobi. 

Nothing 'is more deceitful than /landing Trees, fo various arc their hidden Infirmities, till 
they be felled and (awn out. A Timber-Tree, whether of Oak or other Wood, is com- 
pared to a Merchant Adventurer > you flwll never rightly know what he is worth till he 
is dead. 

With Oak, Houfes, Ships, Cities and Navies arc built > and fome is fo tough and ex- 
tremely compact that our (harped Tools will hardly enter it, and fcarcely the very Fire 
iiiclf i in which ic confumcs but flowly, as fecming to partake of a ferruginous and me- 

taliin 
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tdllin ihining Nature, proper for fundry robuft Vfcs. It is doubtlefs, of all Timber hither* 
to known, the molt univerfally uftful and ftrong : For tho* fome Trees are harder, as Eon 
Cornus, Ebony 9 and divers of the Indian Woods, yet we find them more fragi), and not fo 
well qualified co fupporc great Incumbencies afld Weights 5 nor is any Timber more laftim 
which way foever ufed. That which is twined and d little breathed, (eafily to be difcern'd 
by the Texture of the Bark) is beft to fupport Burthens j for Polls, Columns, Summers 
&c. for all which, our Englijb Oak is infinitely preferable to the French, generally fpeaking 
'Tis found that the rough-grain'd Body of a flubbed Oak, is the fitteft Timber for 




Oak is excellent for Wheel-Spokes, Pins and Pegs for tyling, the knottiefi for Water* 
Works i Piles, and the like 5 the crooked, and yet firm, for Knee-Timber in Shipping, 
Wheels, &c. Of Coppice-Oak, Hoops are made much better than of Hazel-, for they being 
of the youngeit Shoots, are exceeding tough and ftrong. One of them being of' Ground 
Oak will out-laft fix of the beft Afh j the fmaller Truncheons and Spray make Billet, Bavin 
and Coals ; and the Bark is of Price with the Tanner and Dyer, to whom the very Saw 
chift is of ufe. 

The Ground-Oak, while young, is ufed for Poles, Cudgels and Walking- Staves. Mod 
Roots have fome excellency for fair, beautiful, chamletcd and lafting Timber, applicable to 
many Purpofes> fiich as formerly made Hafts for Daggers, Hangers, Knives, Handles for Staves, 
Cups, Tobacco- Boxes, and elegant Joiner's Work, and even for fome Mathematical Injlrttmem 
of the larger Size, {5V. Neither is to be omitted the Galls, Mijlctoe, Polypod, Agarick, 
Fungus's to make Tinder 5 and many other ufeful Excellencies, to the Number ot above 
twenty, which difcover the Variety of Virtues of this admirable Tree. 

Acorns are a good Feed for Hogs, and other Cattle. 'Tis faid, a Peck of Acorns nDw 
with a little Bran, will make a Hog incrcafe a Pound Weight a Day for two Months to- 
gether. They give them alfb to Oxen, mingled with Bran, chopp'd or broken, other- 
wife they are apt to fprout. Some advife to macerate them fir ft in Water to extract their 
Malignity, left the Cattle by a new Food perifh. They are moft proper for Swine, and 
being made fmall, will fatten Pidgeons, Peacocks, Turkeys, and other Poultry, Acorns 
were heretofore the Food of Men, and in the Time of the Romans the Cuftom was in 
Spain to make a fecond Service of Acorns and Mafls, as the French now do of Marrow and 
Che/huts. And fome Authors mention an Oil of Acorns chymically drawn, which they 
affirm to be of the longcft Continuance, and leait confumptive of any Lamps and Lights. 

Oaks alfo bear a Knur full of a cottony Matter, of which they antiently made Wick for 
their Lamps and Candles. Varro affirms, that Salt was made of Oak, which they fomc- 
timcs ufed for Meat, but chiefly to fprinklc among and fertilize their Seed-Corn-, and with- 
out doubt 'twas better for their Corn and Meat, for fuch may be made of our Pot-Ajha. 
Of the Galls is made the Grounds and Bafis of Inks, and feveral Dies, efpecially ladder 
Colours. The white Mofs compofes the choiccft Cyprufs Powder, which is eftcem'd good 
for the Head. Young red Oak Leaves boil'd in Wine, make an excellent Gargle for a 
fore Mouth j and almoft every Part of the Oak is a fovcrcign Medicine again! t Pluses in 
general. 

The Water of Afay-Deiv from Oak Leaves is of admirable EflFcft in Ruptures; and the 

aicr of Acorns is reckoned good again ft the Phthifick, Stitch in the Side, ai 
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and heals 



inward Ulcers, breaks the Stone, and refrigerates Injlamations, being apply'd with Linncn 
dipp'd therein: And fbmc affirm, that the Acorns cat fading, kill the Worms, provoke 
Urine, and break even the Stone itfelf'3 to fry nothing of the Fifins's, Polypods, and other 
Mxcrclccncics, of which innumerable Remedies arc composYJj lbme of which fee under 

the Head of Mijlctoe. 

As we have h,ad in all Ages, Oaks of prodigious Stature and Growth in many Part sof 
England, 1 (hall here take lbme notice of them. The Duke of Norfolk, in /Fork fop Park, 
had an Oak 1 pleading almoft 3000 fquarc Yards, under the Shade whereof, near a Thou- 
fand Horfe might commodioufly Hand at once. Dr. Plot, in his I -1 if lory of Osfo) djhh r, 
mentions an Oak near Clifton, fpreading from Bough-End to Bough-End eighty one Foci, 
fl lading in Circumference f6o fijuarc Yards of Ground, under which 'twas computed 
X4Z0 Men might very well Hand in Shelter: And a bigger near the Gate of the Water- 
Walk at Magdalen College, whole Branches fhot 16 Yards from the Stem: Like wife of 
another at Ricat, the Lord Nancy's Park, under, which 4574 Men could fuflicimtly 
ft and. Tin's was that Robur Britannic am lb much celebrated by the Author of Dodont 's 
Grove, 

lu 
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In Denington Park near Newbury were three Oaks (aid to be planted by Jeofrey Chaucer j 
was fo Foot high before any Bough or Knot appear'd, and cut five Foot fquare at 
the But*end, all clear timber : The fecond held 40 Foot excellent Timber, ih ait as an Ar- 
row in Growth and Grain, and cutting four Foot at the flub, and near a Yard at the top ; 
bcfides a Fork of almoll ten Foot clear timber above the Shaft : This Oak was of a kind 
fo excellent, that it cut a Grain clear as any Clap-board. And the third call'd Chaucer's 
Oak was a very goodly Tree 5 and it's remarkable that thefe Oaks were not 300 Years old. 
This was a gravelly Clay Soil, moiiten'd with fmall and frequent Springs. 

At Framingham in Suffolk grew the Oak which furnifh'd the Main-maft of the old Royal 
Sovereign^ which was pp Foot long, 35" Inches diameter: But this Tree was exceeded by 
the Oak which afforded the Beams that lay thwart her, the Diameter whereof was four 
Foot nine Inches, which yielded four fquare Beams of four and forty Foot each. In 
Sheffield Lord (hip near to Rivelin, flood an Oak which had 18 Yards without Bough or 
Knot, and carried a Yard and fix Inches fquare at the fame height or length j and not 
much bigger near the Root : And in Sheffield Park there was an Oak call'd the Lady's 
Oak, that contain'd 4Z Tun of Timber, which had Arms that held at leaft four Foot 
fquare for ten Yards in length j the Body fix Foot, of clear Timber. At Firth's Farm 
there v/as an Oak valued at 80 /. In the upper end of Rivelin Hood the Lord 's Oak 9 of 
twelve Yards about: And in the fame Park was a Tree, which when cut and laid flat up- 
on a level ground, two Men on Horfe-back cold not fee each other over it. At Reedham 
in Norfolk grew an Oak valu'd at 40 /. the Timber, and 12. 1, the Lop- Wood. In a Cop- 
pice of my Lord Craven's there was an Oak that yielded ip Tun and a half of Timber, 
z$ Cord of Fire-wood, z Load of Bark. Sir Edward Harley tells us, in a Park of his 
he had an Oak the Trunk whereof did compleatly feat with Wainfcot Pews a whole 
Church j and that he had feveral other Trees of the fame Stature : But his Trees were 
but Chips in companion of a Tree in the Neighbourhood, in which every Foot forward, 
one with another, was half a Ton of Timber ; it bore five Foot fquare, and forty Foot 
long, &c. and the Boughs afforded twenty five Cord of Fuel Wood. This Gentleman 
declar'd in a Letter to Sir Robert Morray^ that he was aflur'd by an Inquifition taken 
about three hundred Years from that Time, that his Park and fome adjacent Woods, had 
not then a Tree capable to bear Morns - 3 yet that Park he had feen "full of great Oaks 9 
and moll of them in the extremelt wane of decay. 

This feems to determine the Age of Trees, according to the common Obfervation, that 
an Oak is one hundred Years a growing, one hundred Years at a Hand, and another hun- 
dred in its decay. 



the Mi sletoe. 

THIS Plant ufually growing upon fome or other kind of the Foreft-Trees, well dc- 
ferves a Place amongft them: And both for its extraordinary Virtues, and for its 
uncommon way of Propagation, highly merits a very particular Dcicription. Pliny in his 
Natural Hiftory is very full in treating of this curious Super-Plant j but our modern Ob- 
lervations about the manner of its Growth and Propagation, and its Ulc in Phyfick, fo far 
iurpafling everv thing that was faid of it by the Anticnts, 1 (hall content my (elf to obierve, 
that the great Veneration and Efleem which the Druids, formerly Prielh and Philoibphcrs 
of this liland, acquired to thcmlclves, proceeded from the almoit miraculous Cures which 
they performed by means of the Mijlctoe of the Oak, which was in a peculiar manner 
held Sacred with them. However, I think our ingenious Country-man, Sir J. Colbatch, 
in his fliort Trcatilc of the admirable Virtues of this Plant, hath given right and flrong 
Reafon-f, that the difference of Trees doth little or nothing alter the Nature of the Plant, 
And therefore concludes, that there arc the fame Virtues to be found in the Mijlctoe, up- 
on what Tree foever it grows: And the general Method of its Propagation he hath found 
to be this 

" There is a Bird generally known by the Name of the Mijlctoe fhrnjb which Name 1 
" fuppofe it derives from its feeding upon Mi fletoc Berries during the Winter- Sealon : 
" From the. Pulp of the Berries it is nourilhed, but the Seeds are dilcharged with the 
" Excrement undigeflcd. Now the Excrement being of a (limy Nature, ilicks fait to 
" the Branches of the Trees, upon which it falls, and it : there be any crack in the Bark, 
" there the Seed lodges itfelf, and produces a Plant the next Year: The Kxcremcnr be- 
" >"g of the Nature of Birdlime, and Birdlime, as it is (aid, being to be made of the Ber- 
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" ries of this Plant, gave rife, I fuppofe, to that very old Saying, that * Tardus cacat fa 
44 Excidium. 

How this Plant thrives in hotter Climates, and whether it will be perfwaded to grow 
upon Ever-greens like itlelf, I have never yet learnt 5 but the artificial way of propagating 
it, where you have a mind, is to open the Bark of the Tree with a Knife, and therein 
to flick the Seed in the Winter-Seafon when ic is ripe. But it fhould regularly be 
placed on the upper part of a Branch running horizontally, that it may be fuppiy'd with 
Dews and Rain for its Nourishment and Growth. Mr. Bradley obferves, that the manner 
of making its firft Roots from the Seed, is by fending out from its Center three Claws, 
which fix themfelves on the Bark of the Tree in three Points of a Triangle, and are at 
their Extremities like the Mouths of Leaches, whereby they draw their Nourifhment. 

After it is become a Plant of fome bignefs, it proceeds to bloflbm and bear Fruit, and 
will live to a great Age. There have been feveral Experiments try'd to make it grow i n 
the Ground or prepared Earth > but I could never hear of any that have fucceeded, even 
with the utmoft Care. Some have imagined that it much weakens the Tree on which 
it grows, becaufe it commonly is found on old Trees 5 but there cannot be much in 
that. Old Trees rather than young ones being more fubject to Cracks and Accidents, 
which give Life to the Seeds there fcattercd. And it is very much to be queftioned whe- 
ther the MiJIctoe receives its full Nouriihment from the Juice of the Tree j becaufe tho' it 
is indeed alive in the Summer-time, when the Sap moil: freely circulates, yet it is then but 
alive, and doth not begin to flourifb, till the Sap abates of its Vigour and A£Hviry, and 
the Leaves of the Tree begin to drop. Infomuch that the Berries of this extraordinary 
Plant are not full ripe till the latter end of December 5 and which is more extraordinary 
Hill, it is obfervable that the Rigour and Severity of the Winter adds much to the Vi- 
gour and Verdure of the Mijletoc. All which confidered, makes it highly probable, that 
it derives its principal Support and Nourifhment from the Vegetable Particles floating in 
the Air. This might be proved by an eafy Experiment of circumcifing the whole Bark 
of the Branch on which it grows, two or three Inches wide below, fo as to hinder any 
Communication of the Sap that way. 

The ingenious Sir J. Colbatch hath recommended the Virtues of this wonderful Plant to 
the World with great Force and Spirit, to be ufed chiefly in all Epileptick Cafes. His 
Hiilory of Cures performed thereby are indeed furpriilng : But there is a good deal of 
care to be taken in preparing its Powder. His method is, at the latter end of December 
to gather the Leaves, Berries, and tender Twigs, drying them altogether over a Bakci's 
Oven, where there was a conttant gentle Heat. After that he had it made into very fine 
Powder to be put into a Glafs covered with a Bladder, and kept in a very dry Place. 
The larger Stalks he alfo kept dry'd for Decoctions and Infufions. He tells us of a diftrcflal 
Youth of 'twelve Years of Age, who for five Years had laboured under violent convultivc 
Fits, without hopes of Remedy. Pie gave him only half a Dram of the Powder made 
into a Bolus with Syrup of Peoncys every fix hours, and after it a large 
itrong Infulion of the Stalks bruiied and fwectned with Syrup of Peoncys, and it fuccml- 
cd fo well, that he had not one Fit from the time he began to take this glorious .Medi- 
cine, for a Month or more ; and never one Cataleptic k Fit to the day of his Death. In 
fhorr, it is now generally accounted one of the belt Specificks in all Epileptick Cafes anJ 
is fo much better in its kind than the Jcfuits Bark, that, contrary to the Nature of tlwr, 
the more of it is taken, fo much the better. 



draught of a 



Ash-Tr e is. 
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ripHE yJJl) is a Tree which bears its Seeds in finglc Teguments, ^nd thefe Seeds arc 
\ contained in membraccous Coverings, or Sced-Vellclsj ic hath wiuged Leaves, a Jhmth 

Bark, and a tough Wood. 

The s/Jh is with us reputed Male and /v/r/We, for that the one bears Keys, the other never 
any j the one a I renting the higher {hounds 5 the other the Plains^ of a whiter Wood, and 
iiling many times to a prodigious Stature; So as in forty Years from the A'y, an sJjb hath 



* It i> wort than fror ,»/■/<•, th.it this was what Tlu'ojihraflu.v, in bis WJiory of Plant*, had in his Eyt> w ^, n 
he n'l.itfr, that tt Dint, lurvnifr let Jail a Cram of Seed, which it could not d'u^'fl, into the Hit ft of a Ihant!', i,e 
httjUimc wts\i and iniorporatcd Jo -with the Tree, that it grew, and gave the jWjl hint and occajivn to li !• 

been 
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been fold for thirty Pounds Sterling : And 'tis credibly reported, that one planted fo many 
jffjes as in- his own Life-time were juftly valu'd at Fifty Thoufand Pounds, 

The Keys being gathered from a young thriving Tree, when they begin to fall (which 
is about the end of October) are to be laid in a place to dry, and then fowed any time be- 
twixt that and Chrifimas, but not altogether fo deep as Beech Ma/is : They will lye a full 
Year in the ground before they appear ; and becaufe you muft carefully fence them all 
that time, therefore if you would make a confiderable Wood of them at once, dig or 
plough a Parcel of ground, as you would prepare it for Corn j and with the Corn, efpe- 
cially Oats, fo alfo good ft ore of Keys 3 take off the Crop of Corn, or feed it in its Sca- 
fon, and the next Year following 'twill be covered with young Allies, which will be fit 
either to ftand (which is bell) or be transplanted for divers Years after : And thefe will be 
far better than thofe from Woods, (efpecially Suckers, which are worth nothing) being re* 
mov'd at one Foot ftature, the (boner the better, and well defended from Cattle. The rea- 
fon of this baity tranfplanting, is to prevent their obftinate and deep rooting, which makes 
them hard to be taken up when they grow older - 9 and being remov'd they take no great 
hold till the fecond Year, after which they come away amain : Yet fome of five and fix 
Inches diameter have thriven as well as the fmaller Trees. You may accelerate their fprincr- 
ing by laying the Keys in Sand, and fome moift fine Earth, or a row of Earth and a row 
of Keys but lay them not too thick, nor double 5 and in a cover'd, tho' airy Place, for a 
Winter before you fow them 3 and the fecond Year they will come away greatly, fo us 
you trim and cleanfe them. Cut not their beads at all, not by any means the fibrous part 
of the Root 5 only the downright, or tap-root, is to be totally abated : And this ought 
to be in the Months of Otlober, or November, and not in the Spring. 

Tis better to fpare the head than the fide-branches of the Aftj, (which while young may 
be cut clofe) becaufe being yet tender, it is but pithy, and of a fpongy Subftancef but 
being once well fixed, you may cut him as clofe to the Earth as you pleafc 5 it will cauie 
him to fhoot prodigioully, fo as in a few Years to be fit for Pike-flaws ; whereas, if you 
take him wild out of the For eft, you muft of neceffity ftrike off the head, which much 
impairs it. 

Young Afbes arc fometimes in Winter Fr oft -burnt, black as Coals in which cafe it is 
beft to cut them down to the very bottom : For from the low Cuttings come ouc 
Ground- Afhes, fo much fought after for Arbours, Efpatiers, and other Pole-works : They 
will fpring in abundance, and may be reduced to one for a Standard-Tree, or Timber. 
Aft) will be propagated from a Bough flipp'd off with fome of the old Wood, a little be- 
fore the Bud fwells, but with difficulty by Layers. Such as they refcrve lor Spears in 
Spain, they keep ftript up clofe to the Stem, and plant them in clofe order, and moifler 
Places ; thefe they cut above the Knot in January, winch is rather of the latcft. 

'Tis ill to plant Aft) in Plow-Lands, kept in Tillage; for the Roots will be obnoxious 
■~ .„ 3 .1.- ™ 1_ . But jn Hedge-Rows and 

where they may be dit- 
in planting a whole TFood 
of feveral kinds of Trees for Timber, every "Third at lead; fhould be an Aftj. Some fay, 
(but it is not very material) that the Aft) will receive a Graff of its own kind > or be ino- 
culated with the Pear and Apple. The beft Ath delights in the beft Land, (which it will 
loon impoveriftj) yet grows in any -> fo as it be not over ftiff, wet, and approaching to the 
warftjy, unlets it be firft well drained: By the Banks of Chryllal Streams they thrive 
infinitely. There is as much difference in the l imber of the Aft) as the Oak •> much more 
than is found in any one kind of Elm. The Ground- AJb (like the Oak) much excels a 
Bough of the tame bulk of Elm for Strength and Toughncls : And in farther emulation of 
the Oak, it has been known in fome Places to prove as good and lading Timber for Build- 
ing, nay, preferrVl before it, where there has been plenty of Oak; vail difference there is alio 
M the ilrength of Ground and Quarter 7/- /J/h. 'Tis likewife remarkable, that the Aft.) grows 

AJh is curioufly camletcd and vcin'd to dif- 
al with Ebony, and has the Name of Green 
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when the Bark is as it" were peeled off. Some AJb is curioufly camlvtcd and veinVl to dif- 
ferently from other Timber, that 'tis prifed cqusi 
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them: [t alio (crves the Cooper, Turner, and Thatcher 5 and nothing is like it for Gar- 
den Paliflidc* Hedges, Hop-Yards, Poles, Spars and Handles, Stocks for Tools, Spade-Trees, cVc 
1 he /}jh is uteftil from the Pike to the P/ouyh. There is extracted an Oil from AJb, by 
the procellion of other Woods, which is excellent to recover the Hearing, ionic drops of 
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it being diftllled warm into the Ears * and for the Carles or Rot of the Bones, Tooth- 
ach, pains in the Kidnies and Spleen, the artointing therewith is moft (bvereign. T|, e 
Chymijls commend the Seed of Afo as an admirable Remedy for the Stone. The dead 
Leaves of Ajh afford (like thofe of the Elni) Relief to our Cattle in Winter 5 and there is a 
Dwarf fort in France, whofe Berries feed the poor People in fcarce Years j but it bears no 
Keys like to ours, which being pickled, afford a delicate fallading. But the lhade of 
the AJb fhelters a noxious Infect 3 and for their leafing fo late, and falling Co foon, they 
are not to be planted either for Umbrage or Ornament, efpecially near the Garden, becaufe 
the Roots are prejudicial, and the long-leav'd Stalks are drawn by clufters into the Worm- 
holes, and fo foul the Allies with their Keys. The Truncheons of this Wood make the 
third fort of molt durable Coal, and is the fyeeteft of our Foreft- Fuelling, being fitteit for 
Ladies Chambers : It will burn even when green, and the Sap is yet in it. 

The Scafon for felling of this Tree, is when the Sap is fully at reft j for if it be cut down 
too early or late, it will be fo obnoxious to the JVorm, as greatly to prejudice the Timb'rj 
therefore be fine not to fell till the three Mid-winter Months, beginning about November. 
But in lopping of Pollards (as of fbft Wood) it is beft to ftay till towards the Spring, and 
that the Lops grow not too great. As foon as a Pollard comes to be confiderably hollow 
at the head, cut it down, for otherwife the Body will decay more than the head is worth. 
The fame is to be done with taller Aflies, where the Woodpeckers make holes, which 
conftantly indicates their being faulty or rotten. 

As to the further Virtues or the Ajh, it may be obferved, that the Juice thereof is much 
recommended as a fovereign Remedy againlt Poifon, and the fting of Serpents. Pliny 
fpeaks of this Tree as of a wonderful Vulnerary 5 and afliires us, that in all Nature there 
is no Specifick for healing of Wounds, and againft Poifon, that can be compared to the 
Juice of the young Shoots and Leaves of A/h. According to his own Experience, he 
gives this Defcription of it. The Juice of Afli (faith he) is a powerful Remedy againft 
the biting of Serpents, for to drink of it will perform the Cure. Apply fome Leaves of 
this Tree to a Wound and it will heal. I know not any Remedy fo fpecdy and certain j 
and I believe there is nothing in the World fo good and fafe. The Afh is fo powerful a 
Remedy againft Serpents, that neither in the Evening nor Morning, when the fhade of 
the Tree itretches furtheft, no Serpent whatfoever will dare to pal's under it. And I 
know by my own Experience, that a Serpent enclofed with Afh-Leaves, and a Fire 
throughly kindled, will throw himfelf rather into the Flames, than crofs over the Leaves* 
But indeed, fince the Days of Pliny, many other Virtues have been difcovercd in the 
Afh 5 and among the wonderful things laid of it, if but one half of them were true, vc 
fhould find in this fingle Tree almolt an entire Difpenfitory j and the Leaves, the Wood, 
and the Juice of the Ail), would be fufficient to furnifh an Apothecarv's Shop. ~t~ Scboittu 
has collected no lefs than thirty feven Virtues, which the Germans aferibe to the fevctai 
Parts of this Tree. To which I refer the Curious. 

But after all ; I cannot but wonder, with Mr. Evelyn, at the univerfal Confidence of 
our Botanifts, who are apt to take things upon Trufi: from one another, efyccially if they 
can fupport a Paradox by the Authority of fo great a Man as Pliny : How they can afleit 
a thing lb improbable and fo contrary to Truth, as the Serpent avoiding an Afli-Bough, 
and chufing the Fire. Pliny himfelf, 1 doubt, gave into many things only on Hcar-% and 
Report ; and his Followers have done very ill to fprcad many of his Mi Hakes. 



* Contra Serpcntcs vcro Succo cxprcflb ad potuni, St inipofita Ulccribus, opifcra ac nihil jvque repcriuntiu 
Frnxini folia: Tantncpic ci\ vis, ut ne niarmimis tjuidem oiculcntc fuc Umbras, qua: Cum loii"t(lima.' Serpen* J'"- 
t'oi'is ejus attingat, atk-o ipfain proctil fugiat. Expcrii pioiUnui?., li fronde ca gyro clumkuuv I"iu's tk Scipcm, 
in lp,ncm potius qium in Fiaxiiuun fugcrc SiMpentcm. Ihjl. N.it. Lib. xvi. Cap. 13. 

I Scliomus Joe. Scr, Nat. &c Ait. Cent. 3. Propof. i'/tg. jyy. 
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TH E Elm is a Tree bearing its Seeds in fingle Teguments or Coverings, that are 
membranaceous, with falcaceous Husks, whofe Leaves are rough and indented, and ha- 
ving a rugged Bark. 

Of thefe Trees, Mr. Evelyn fays there are four or five forts > but we reckon two or 
/Am only arc molt worthy of our Culture : The vulgar Engli/h, or Mountain- Elm, be- 
ing of a lefs lagged and fmaller Leaf 5 and the Dutch or French-Elm, whofe Leaves are 
thicker and more florid, delighting in the lower and moifter Grounds, where they will 
fometimes rife to above an hundred Foot in height^ and a prodigious growth in left than 
an Age there is alfo the Witch-Elm. 

It has been generally thought that the Elm has no Seed, but Experience ihews the con- 
trary > and though all of thefe are commonly rais'd of Suckers, yet they grow and come 
well from the Seeds, which are ripe about the beginning of March, or the following 
Month. To raife them of their Seeds, being well dry'd a day or two before, and fprink- 
led in Beds prepared of good loamy frelh Earth ; fift fome of the fineft Mould thinly over 
them, and water them when need requires : Being rifen (which may be within four or five 
Months) an Inch above ground, refrelh'd and prelerv'd from the fcraping of Birds and 
Poultry, comfort the tender Seedlings by a (econd fitting of more fine Earth to cjlablijh 
them > thus keep them clean weeded for the firft two Years, and cleanfing the Side- 
boughs 5 or till being arriv'd of fitting Stature to remove into a Nurfery at wider Inter- 
vals, and even Rows j you may thin and tranfplant them in the fame manner as you do 
young Oaks ; only they fhall not need above one cutting, where they grow lels regular 
and hopeful. But becaufe all this is fomething troublefome, 'tis advifed that Suckers fhould 
rather be planted about the end of Oclober, when they will grow very well. 

Even Stakes of Elm fharpen'd at the ends for other purpofes, take root familiarly in 
moil Grounds, and become Trees. Truncheons of the Boughs and Arms, about a Yard 
or Ell long, chop'd on each fide oppofite, and laid into Trenches half a Foot deep, and 
covered about two or three Fingers with good Mould, increafe abundantly. The Seafon 
for this Work is about the end of January, or early in February^ if the Frofts hinder not > 
and after the firft Year you may cut or faw the Truncheons off in as many places as you 
plenfc, and as the Shoots and rooted Sprouts will dirc£t you, for Tranfplantation. 

Befides thefe ways for propagating Elms, let Trenches be funk twenty or thirty Yards 
from iuch Trees as ftand in Hedge-Rows, and in fuch Order as you defirc your Elms 
fliould grow j where thefe Trenches are, many young Elms will fpring from the fmall 
Roots of the adjoining Trees : Divide after one Year the Shoots from their Mother- Roots 
with a lharp Spade 5 thefe tranfplanted will prove good Trees, without damage to their 
Progenitors. Or lop a young Elm, the Lop being about three Years growth j do it in the 
latter end of March, when the Sap begins to creep up into the Boughs, and the Buds 
arc ready to break, into Lengths of four Foot flaming, leaving the Knot where the Bud 
fecms to put forth in the middle: Inter thefe in Trenches of three or four Inches deep, 
and in good Mould well trodden, and they will infallibly produce you a Crop, for even the 
fmallcit Suckers of Elms will grow (being fet) when the Sap is newly ttirring in them. 

There is yet a fourth way no lefs expeditious : Bare fome of the Mailer- Roots of a vi- 
gorous Tree within a Foot of the Trunk, and with your Axe make fcvcral Chops, put- 
ting a fmall Stone into every Clefr, to hinder their clofure, and give acccft to the Wet ; 
then cover them three or four Inches thick with Earth > and thus Mr. Evelyn afliircs, that 
one fingle Elm well ordcr'd will make a fair Nuricry, which after two or three Years, 
you may feparate and plant in the Place defign'd for them j and which, if it be in clumps, 
within ten or twelve Foot of each other, or in Hedge-Rows, it will be the bettor: For 
the Elm is a Tree of Confort, Sociable, and fo aflccting to grow in Company, that the 
very bell do almoft touch one another ; this alfo protects them from the Winds, and 
caufcs them to (hoot of an extraordinary Height, fo as in a little more than forty Years 
they arrive to a Load of Timber, provided they be carefully cultivated, and the Soil pro- 
puious. An Ebn does not thrive fo well in the Forejl, as where it may enjoy Scope for 
the Roots to dilate and fprcad at the fides, as in Hedge-Rows and Avenues, where they have 
the Air likewife free. They do very properly by Layers alfo. 

Or all the Trees in our Woods, none better fuiTcrs a Tranfplantation than the Klin j for 
y° Ll tnav remove a Tree of twenty Years growth with undoubted Succefs. My Author 
has ti;mfplamcd an Elm as big as his Walk; but it was disbranched all but the Summit, 

Vniich was entire, and he took him up with as much Earth as ha could, and relrefiYd 

R x him 
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him with abundance of Water : This is an excellent and expeditious way for great Per- 
fons to plant the Acceffes of their Houfes with j for being difpos'd at lixteen or eighteen 
Foot interval, they will in a few Years bear goodly Heads, and thrive to admiration. Some 
emplaifter the wounded Head of fuch over-grown Elmr, with a Mixture of Clay and 
Horfe-Dung, bound about with a Whifp of Hay or fine Mofs* which may do well if tem. 
per'd fo as the Vermin neflle not in it. For more ordinary Plantations (not Viftafs and 
Avenues) younger Trees which have^heir Bark fmooth and tender, clear of Wens, abouc 
the fcantling of your Leg, and their Heads trimm'd at five or fix Foot height, are to be 
preferr'd before all others * but Experience tells us we can hardly plant an Elm too big, 
provided you lop his Head in a due Proportion to what hath been taken from the Roots. 

There is no Tree whatfoever becomes Walks and Avenues comparably to this Majeflkk 
Plant. At the Efcurial* belonging to the King of Spain* are planted, for Leagues logc- 
cher, thefc Trees > and fome of them forty Yards high, are kept ftript almoft up to the 
very top Branch, which renders a mod glorious and agreeable Sight. And the Elm is, by 
reafon of its afpiring Nature (unlefs it be topp'd to enlarge the Branches and make it 
fpread) the Jcaft offenfive to Corn and Pafture Grounds, to both which, and the Cattle that 
feed therein, they afford a kind Shade and Defence, and are at the fame time an agreeable 
Qrnament. 

The Elm delights in a found, fwcet* and fertile Land, fomething more inclined to Lomy 
Moiflure, where good Pafture is produced j tho' it will prefper in the gravelly Land, pro- 
vided there be a competent depth of Mould, and it be refrelh'd with Springs 5 in deleft 
of which, being planted on the very Surface of the Ground (the Swarth par'd firft away, 
and the Earth ilirred a Foot deep or more) they will undoubtedly fucceed j but in this 
Trial, let the Roots be handfomely fpread* and cover 'd a Foot or more in height, and 
above all firmly fiack'd. This is practicable alfo for other Trees, where the Soil is over- 
moift, or unkind : For as the Elm does not thrive in too dry, fandy, or hot Ground, no 
more will it abide the cold and fpungy , but in Places that are competently fertile, or a 
little elevated from thefe Annoyances* as we fee in the Mounds and calling up of Ditches, 
the Female fort upon the Banks thereof does naturally delight. 

It fhould be planted as /hallow as may be j for (as I am willing often to repeat it) deep 
interring of Roots is a great mi/lake. And new planted Elms are to be kept moilr, by 
frequent refrefhings, upon fome half-rotten Fern and Litter laid about the Foot of the 
Stem, the Earth being a little ftirr'd and difpers'd for the better Reception and Retention 
of the Water. The Plantations mud be carefully preferv'd from Cattle* and the ComujfM 
of impetuous Winds, till they are out of the reach of the one, and iturdy enough to en- 
counter the other. When you lop the Side-boughs of an Elm, be careful to indulge the 
¥ops y for they protect the Body of your Trees from the Wet, which always invade* thuie 
Parts firft, and will in time occafion them to peri/Jy to the very Heart : This Lopping ivuv 
be done about January for the Fire 5 and more frequently, if you defirc to have them /.*//, 
or that you would form them into Hedges j for fo they may be kept plaflfd, and thickcu'J 
to the higheft Twigs, affording a mod magnificent and noble Defence again (I the Winds and 
Sun. 

When you would fell this Tree, let the Sap be perfectly in repofc > as is commonly 
about November or December* after the Froft has well nipp'd them. And I am told, due 
both Oak and Elm fo cut, the very Saplings will continue as long as the Heart or the 
Tree, for fome ufes, without decay. In this Work, cut your Kcrlc near to the Ground, 
but have a care that it fuffer not in the fall, and be ruin'd with its own Weight : This in- 
deed is a ncccflary Caution in the felling of all other Timber-Trees. If any begin to JoM, 
pick out fuch for the Axe* and rather truft to its Sacceffbr. 

Elms have been grafted, fome think, to a great Improvement, of their Heads. 1'hfjl 
tells us they will join in Marriage with the Oak, especially if you graft under the Eaiih, 
upon or near the Root itfclf, which is likely to entertain the Cyon better than when more 
cxposM, till it be well fix'd, and have made fome considerable Progrcis. A fair advance 
for fpcedy growth, and noble Trees, may be aflii redly expelled from the grafting of young 
Kims with the bell of their kinds j and where the goodlicft of thefc are growing, the 
Ground would be ploughed and finely raked in the Seafon when the Scales fall > that the 
Showers and Dews fallcning the Seed when the Wind drives it, it may take root, and 
batten (as it will) to a fudden Tree : And if fuch were planted near to one another, it »s 
almoft incredible what a Paleing they would be to our moil expos VI Plantations, mounting 
up their wooden Walls to the Clouds. 
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When ghiickfet is planted, Mr. Evelyn advifes to plant an Elm every twenty or thirty 
Foot 5 and if in planting Elms at competent Spaces, and in Rows, you open a Ring of 
Ground at about four Foot diftance from the Stem, and prick in Qiiickfet Plants, you 
may after a while keep them clipp'd at what Height you pleafe* and fo prcferve them 
from outward Annoyances. Elms are apt to be hollow, which is commonly caus'd by ig- 
norant or carelefs Lopping, whereby the Wet falls perpendicularly upon a Part, efpecially the 
Head ; In this Cafe, if there be fufficient found Wo$d, cut it to the Quick, and clofe to 
the Body, and cap the hollow Part with a Tarpaulin, or fill it with good ltiff Loam, Horfc- 
Dung<> and fine Hay mingled: Old broken Boughs, if very great, are to be cut off at 
fome diftance from the Body* but the fmaller, clofe. The Oak will fuffer itfelf to be 
made a Pollard, that is, to have its Head quite cut ofFj but the Elm fo treated will perifli 
to the Foot, and certainly become hollow at laft, if it efcape with Life. 

It may not be amifs to inform the Curious here, that if the Elm is defircd to grow tall 
and (trait, without any fmaller Branches out of its Body or Stem, the cutting off fuch 
Branches at Midfummer, effectually anfwers that Purpofej for after that you will fee no 
more of them. 

In the Mannor of Norton, in the ParifiS of Ebbijham in Surrey, there were, not long 
fince, Elms in good numbers, which did bear almoft three Foot fquare, for more than 
forty Foot in Height : They grew in a moid Gravel, and in the Hedge-Rows. Dr. Plot 
in his Natural Hiftory, tells us of an Elm in Oxfordjhirc, at leaft fix Yards diameter near 
the Ground : And alfo of a Wich-Elm, that was fo very great and tall, that two able 
Workmen were five Days in felling it ; that it fell forty Yards in Length, was at the 
Butt-end (eventeen Yards in Circumference, eight Yards and a half about by Girth Mea- 
fure in the Middle, and contain'd about ninety fix (if not one Hundred) Tun of Timber 5 
befides Lop and Top, which made above threefcore Loads of Fire-wood : This Tree grew 
at Field in Staffordshire 5 and the Account of it is well attefted by Sir Harvey Bagot and 

others. 

As to the Ufes of Elm for Pumps and Water-Pipes, I find none like it : It is a Timber 
in mod Angular ufe, efpecially where it may lie continually dry or wet, in Extremes j there- 
fore it is proper for Water-works, Mills, Pumps, Aqu<educls, Pales, Ship-planks beneath the 
Water-line, fcfc. Some Elm that has been found buried in Bogs, has turned like the moil 
polifh'd and hardeft Ebony j only difcerned by the Grain : For the Wheelwright, Chop- 
ping-blocks, Blocks for the Hat-maker, Trunks and Boxes, to be cover'd with Leather > this 
Wood is of ufe alfo for Coffins, Dreffers, Tables of great Length, for the Carvers Work, 
and moft of the Ornaments appertaining to the Orders of Architeclure. And befides thefe 
and many other Ufes, this Wood makes the fecond fort of Charcoal. 

The Leaves of this Tree, efpecially the Female, being dried in the Sun upon the Branches, 
and the Spray (hipped off in Jlugufl, are a great Relief to Cattle in the Winter, and in 
fcorching Summers, when Hay and Fodder are dear; they will cat them before Oats, 
and thrive exceedingly well with them. In fome Parts of Here for dp ire they gather them 
in Sacks for their Swine, and other Cattle. The green Leaf of the Elm conuifcd, heals 
a green Wound or Cut - y and boiTd with the Bark, confolidatcs fractur'd Bones: All Parts 
or this Tree are abltcrfivc; and therefore fovereign for confolidating Wounds, and to af- 
fvvage the Pains of the Gout. 

A Dccoftion of the inward Bark has been much ufed in Gargarifms, or Mouth-waters : 
And a Decoction of it may be alfo made an admirable diuretic Medicine. 

Mr. Switzer obferves, that he always look'd upon what Sahnafuts had (aid concerning 
railing Elms of Chips, to be but a fabulous Story till upon buying a great many in Ox- 
ford/hire for the Plantations at Blenheim, it was confirmed in levcral Places ; and one efpe- 
cially where there was a very fine Nurfery of Elms about five or fix Inches diameter, 
where the Pcrfon who was the Owner of them, afliired him, that within thirty Years be- 
fore, there was not one Elm, nor any thing like it near them ; but that upon hewing a 
great many Elm-Trees for building a Barn, they were perceived the next Year to fpring 
up 5 and taking care to prcferve them from the Cattle, they had come to that Stature he 
law them in. Rightly enough fuppofing, that it might probably be from thofe Knots 
which grow thick on Elms, rather than the common Chips; or indeed rather from lomc 
of the green tender Branches trod in, or accidentally covered in the Ground. 

This is one of the Trees chiefly to be recommended for Avenues leading to the Houfe ; 
The Walk fixty I ? oot broad, and the Tree* to be fct forty Foot aliindcr. 
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B eech-Tree. 

TH E Beech is a nuciferous European Tree, containing in one common Husk feveral 
Nuts-, vvhofe outward Husk is cchinatcand prickly, bearing a fliort roundifh flainino 
Leaf, and having a fmooth Bark, with its Nuts or Maft of a triangular Figure. 

The ingenious Mr. Evelyn, from Palmerius, tells us, that the Beech in Theophrajius muft 
needs be the Oak, and fhews his Reafons : But leaving this, there are of Fags, or Beeches, 
two or thee Kinds with us : The Mountain Beech, (where it moft afTe&s to grow) which 
is the whitcft, and moft fought after by the Turner j and the Campefiral or Wild Beech, 
which is of a blacker Colour, and more durable. They are both to be raifed from the 
Maft, and govern'd like the Oak j and that is certainly the beft Way of furnifhing 3 
Wood, unlefs you will make a Nurferyj and then you are to treat the Maft as you are 
inftru&ed in the Account of Jjloes, fowing them in Autumn, or later, even after January 
or rather nearer the Spring, to preferve them from Vermin, which are very great Devou- 
rers of them : But they are likewife to be planted of young Seedlings, drawn out of Places 
where the fruitful Trees abound. In tranfplanting them, cut off only the Boughs and 
bruifed Parts, two Inches from the Stem, to within a Yard of the Top 3 but be very fp a - 
ring of the Root: This is for fuch as are of pretty large Stature. 

They make fpreading 'Trees, and noble Shades with their well furniflied and glittering 
Leaves, being fet at forty Foot diftance* but they grow taller and more upright in the 
Fore/Is, where at eight or ten Foot they fhoot into very long Poles, but are neither very 
apt for Timber or Fuel: In the Vallies, where they ftand warm and in Conforr, they will 
grow to a ftupendious Height, tho' the Soil be ftony and very barren : Alfo upon the De- 
clivities, Sides, and Tops of high Hills, and chalkey Mountains efpecially > for they will 
ftrangely infinuate their Roots into the Bowels of thofe feemingly impenetrable Places, not 
much unlike the Fir. Virgil reports, it will graft with the Che/hut - y and being prun'd, it 
heals its Scnrs immediately, but is not apt to put forth lb foon again as other Trees. 

The Beech fcrves for various Ules: With it the Turner makes Difloes, Trays, Bucket:, 
and other Utcnfils, Trenchers, Drejfer- Boards, &c. It is alfo ufeful to the Wheeler, Joiner, 
and the Upholfterer, for Chairs, Stools, Bedjleads, &c. For Fuel, Billet, Bavin and Coal, 
though one of the leaft lafting. If the Timber lies always under Water, 'tis little inferior 
to Elm. Of the thin Lamina or Scale of this Wood, are made Scabards for Swords, and 
B and- Boxes - y Boses for Writings, Hat-Cafes, and formerly Book-Covers > fome commend it 
for Oars. The Maft is of great ufe to fat our Swine and Deer and hath in fome Fa- 
milies, even fupported Men with Bread. Chios endur'd a memorable Siege by the Bench: 
of this Maft. The Leaves (which make the moft agreeable Canopy all the Summer) being 
gathered in Autumn, and before they are much Froft-bittcn, afford the beft MattrcJJh to 
lay under Quilts inftcad of Straw > for which Purpofe they arc ufed by Perfons of Quality 
abroad. Floats for Fi flier's Nets, inftead of Cork, are made of its Bark : The Shavings 
of the Wood are good to fine Wines -> and the A (lies of Beech, with a proper MixtUK-, 
excellent to make Glafs with. 

In the Cavities of thefe Trees, Bees much delight to hive themfelvcs: The flagrwnt 
Water in the hollow Trees, cures the moft obltinate Tetters, Scabs and Scurfs in Man or 
Beaft, fomenting the Part with it j and the Leaves chewed, are good to preferve the Gums 
and Teeth. 

It is very remarkable, that from the Maft of this Tree, an exceeding fwcet Oil is extraclcil, 
even not much inferior to the Oil of Olives j and haih been accordingly ufed in SalLuh- 
'Mr. Aaron Hill, feveral Years ilnec, wrote a Book of its Virtues, and to recommend its 
Ufe: And although his Views might not be altogether juflifiable, yet his Relation of Fads 
were right, viz. That the Oil is fweet and good for almoft all Ules ; that the Quantity 
of Oil extracted from the Afaft, is no lets riian a Gallon from a Bufhel; and that the 
Tiee once at leaft in three Years, never fails to afford a valt Quantity, fometimes forty 
Bulhels from one Tree. The late ill Management of fome Undertakers ihould nor make 
one ceafe to wonder, that fo profitable a Tree fiands every where neglected, and thai iu> 
laden Boughs will not excite the Induilry and Diligence of an enter prizitig Age. 
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Aspen and Poplarj Auele, &c 

AS to Jfppn arid Poplar they are well known, and eafily propagated j therefore I fhall 
fay the lefs. The Shade of Poplar is efteemed very wholfome in Summer ; but they 
do not become fine Walks or Avenues, by reafon of their Suckers-, and that they foul the 
Ground at the Fall of the Leaf. The Leaves are good for Cattle j which mult be ftripp'd 
from the cut Boughs before they are faggotted : And this is to be done in the middle of 
Otlober, and refervcd in Bundles for Winter Fodder. The Wood of White Poplar is fought 
after by the Sculptor > and they faw both forts into Boards, which, where they lie dry* 
continue a long time. 

The Afpen is a White Poplar, as likewile is the AbeU : They are beft propagated of 
Suckers from the Roots, the leail of which will take 3 and may in Match) at three or 
four Years Growth, be tranfplanted. In Flanders there are large Nurferies of them j and 
we now, within twenty Miles of London, have them plentiful enough. The Planting is 
calily learn'd, and in three Years they will come to an incredible Altitude 5 in twelve Years 
be as big as your Middle; and in eighteen or twenty, arrive to full Perfection. By thefe, 
in a little time a Man may have his Houfe in a Wood, where a little before, there did 
not grow a Tree. The Black Poplar grows rarely with us, but plentifully abroad : And 
there is a Mountain Poplar near Vienna, of which, fome Trees have yielded Planks of a 
Yard in Breadth. 

N. B. The planting this Tree in or near Gardens, is by no means to be encouraged^ 
and the Practice is always repented j for that it annoys all the Ground round about it, with 
its troublefome Suckers from the mod extended Roots 

The beft ufe of the Poplar and Abele, is for Walks about low Grounds 5 but when they 
come to grow old, they are apt to become knurry, and out of Proportion. The Timber 
is incomparable for all forts of white wooden Vejjels, as frays, Bowls, Difhes, and other 
burner* s Wai e and of efpecial Ufe for the Bellows- Maker, becaufe it is almoft of the Nature 
of Cork; and for Ship-Pumps, though not very folid, yet very clofe : Alfo for Wooden-heels 
for Shooes, &c. likewife to make Carts, becaufe it is exceeding light; for Vine and Hop- 
Props, and divers vimincous Works. The Loppings in January are for the Fire; but this 
Wood burns untowardly, and rather moulders away, than maintains any folid Heat : Of the 
Twigs, with the Leaves, are made Brooms, where Birch and Broom are wanting. The 
Juice of Poplar Leaves, dropp'd into the Ears, affwages the Pain ; and the Buds contus'd 
and mixt with Honey, is a good Collyrium for the Eyes; as the Unguent is to refrigerate 
and cuufc Sleep. 

Of the /Jfpen-Tree our Woodmen make Hoops, Firewood) and Coals, &c. 



Walnut-Tree. 



TH E Walnut is a Nuciferous European Tree, containing in one common Husk one Nut, 
having a Covering that is thick and pulpy, and an Oily Kernel: 'Tis a large Tree 
of winged Leaves, odorate, having a rugged Kernel, divided into fcveral Lobes. 

Mr. Evelyn lays, that the Wall or IVclch-Nut is of fevcral forts; the /oft Shell and the 
hvd, the whiter and the blacker Grain : The black bears the worft Nut, but the timber is 
much to be preferred', thefe we might get from Virginia and propagate here; they bear a 
Square Nut, are of all other the moil beautiful, and the beft worth planting; but had 
we itorc of thefe, vvc fliould defpife the reft of our own Product. Thofe of Grenoble arc 
next eftcem'd, for their Ufe to the Cabinet- Makers. In all Events, be fure to plant from 
young and thriving Trees, bearing full and plump Kernels: Though it fhould be obfcrv'd 
1 ' wc ynu arc never fure of having the Gimc Tree from the Nut, becaufc Nature for the 
moll part degenerates. 

l ive bell way to raifc them, is to plant the Nuts, and fct them at the diftance you 
WouYI have them (land ; for which Purpofe, beat them ofF the Trees, fome Days before 
they quit the Firanches of thcmfelvrs, and keep them in their Husks, or without them till 
opinio^ or na | them (being dry) in Sand or good Earth till March, from the time they 
Ml, <>r were beaten olF the Tree. In March the Nuts arc to be planted, or it may be 
fooncr, if they sire interred in their Husks; by reafon the extreme Bittcrnefi thereof renders 
them deadly 10 Worms, It is good to llrew fome Furzes (broken or chopp'd finall) 

S f under 
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under the Ground amongfl them, to preferve them from Mice and Rats, when their Shells 
begin to wax tender 5 efpecially if you fupple thern in Warm Cow's Milk, as fome P&( m 
doj when fprouted, you are to plant them where they are to abide, but they are mod 
impatient of tranfplantiqg : If there be An abfolute neceffity of removing them, let y our 
Tree never be above four Years old 5 and then by no Means touch the Head with y 0Ur 
Knife, nor Cut away fo much as the very fkp-Ro*t, being fo old, if you can well difpofe 
of it; fince being of a pithy <uid hollo W Sublbnce, the leaft Diminution or Bruife will 
greatly endanger the killing. It may be /propagated by a Branch flip'd off with fome of 
the old Wood, And fet in February * and 'tis certain they will receive their own Cyons be- 
ing grafted, (and grafted on the Afli they will thrive exceedingly) which improves their 
Fruit, and makes you fure of the fort: Some put a Tilefhard under the Nuts when firll 
fct, to divaricate and fpread the Roots, which are otherwifc apt to penetrate very deep; 
And fome fay, they may be tranfplanted when as big as one's Middle, better than when 
much younger. 

The beft Compoft is the ftrewing of Afhes at the Foot of the Trees, the Salt where- 
of being impregnated with the Nitre of the Air, and wafh'd into the Earth, is the hell 
dreflingj whilft the Juice of the fallen Leaves, though it kill the Worm, is noxious to the 
Root. This Tree doth not refute to thrive among others, and in great Wood*, provided 
you (trip up the collateral Arms: It delights in a dry, found, and rich Land, efpecially if 
it incline to a feeding Cbalk or Mark j and where it may be protected from the cold 
Winds (though it affe&s Cold rather than extreme Heat) as in great Pit?, Valiies, and 
Highway-Sides > alio in ftony Grounds if loamy \ and on Hills, efpecially Chalky, likewiie 
in Corn-Fields, (lixty or an hundred Foot dillant) where it is lb far from injuring the 
Corn, that it is look'd upon as a great Prefer ver, by keeping the Ground warm, nor do 
the Roots hinder the Plough. 

Walnut -Tiecs render moll graceful Avenues to Country Dwellings, and do excellently near 
the Hedge-Rows 5 but had need be planted at forty or fifty Foot diftance, becaufe they 
affedl to fpread both their Roots and Branches. Jn Germany there are Arbours of tlric 
Trees for many Miles together 5 and other very extenfive Plantations of them: In England 
we have likewiie great Plantations of Walnuts \ at Sir Robert Clayton's near Godflone in Sur- 
rey there are feventy Acres of Ground that is planted, whereof a great Part are theft 
Trees and his Garden alfo has feveral Nurferies of young Trees to fupply their Defcfh. 
About Car fe -Uah on there arc many thoufands of thefe Trees, which celebrate The Indullry 
of the Owners, and reward it with infinite Improvement. 

The French ufe the Wood of this Tree for molt dorncftick Affairs: It is of lingular 
Account with the Joyner for the belt grain'd and colour'd Wainfiut j the Gunfmith uih it 
for Stocks-, the Coach-Maker for Wheels and Bodies of Coaches > the Drum- Maker lor 
Rbnbs-y and the Cabinet-Maker for Inlayings, efpecially the firm and clofe Timber alxmt 
the Roots, which is admirable for Chamblctted Works. Some Wood, particularly inch j> 
comes from New- England, &c. is very black of Colour, and fo admirably llreak'd as to le- 
prefent natural Flowers, Landskips and other Fancies. 

The Fruits of the Walnut, with Musk and all, when tender and very young, are fie lor 
Prcfervcsj and for Oil, of an extraordinary ufe with the Fainter in Whites and oilier de- 
licate Colours, alfo for Gold- Size, and f'ermjb : The Husks and Leaves being macerated a 
Month in warm Water, and that Liquor poured on Walks and Bowling Greens, infallibly 
kill the Worms without endangering the Grafs. The green Husk clry'd, or the lull 
peeping red Buds and Leaves redue'd to Powder, lervcs inflead of Pepper to con Jar 
Meats and Sauces. The Husks boil'd make a good Colour to dye dark Yellow j ami the 
T)\ filiation of its Leaves with Honey and Urine, makes Hair fpring on bald Heads. One 
Drachm of the inner Hark dried, is a ilrong Vomit, 'tis laid For a lufly Man : For a Pain 
in the Side, a Pint of the frefh Oil of this Nut gives immediate Lafej and the Juice or 
the outward Rind makes an excellent Gargle for a fore Throat. Water of the Leaves mtm- 
difics and heals Ulcers; and the Water ol the Husk is fovcreign againlt Pcjlilcutul Ui!- 
tcmpers. 

One Bum el of Nuts will yield fifteen Pounds of peel'd and clear Kernels, and that, lull 
as much Oil, which the (boner 'tis drawn, is the more in Quantity, tho* the dryer the 
Nut, the better in Qualify. The young Nuts before they Hull, or at lead before tin* 
Shell grows hard, are Ibid in the , Pbyfick Mai kefs of Tsndon abundantly, the Juice »1 
which is a principal Ingredient in Treacle /Pater. The green Nuts prefen'd are cfU'cmu 
better than the fimplc Water; but perhaps not by way of Medicine, We endeavour to imi- 
tate Mangoes with green Walnuts, and alfo with large Cucumbers, or rather fmall Mdw% 
(fee. which are excellent Pickles. 
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»Tis better to cudgel off the Fruit, when dropping ripe, than to gather it by Hand j 
and fome believe beating improves the Trees: That the Husk may open, lay them in a dry 
Room, Ibmetimes turning them with a Broom, but without wajhing, for fear of Mouldinefs : 
Thoic Nuts which coine not eafily out of their Husks, Ihould be laid to Mellow in heaps, 
and the reft cxpos'd in the Sun till the flxells dry, elfe they will be apt to perifli the Kernel. 
Some Perfons keep them in their own Leaves, or a Chefi of Walnut-tree Wood* others in 
Sand, efpecially if you will preferve them for a Seminary : Do this in October, and keep therri 
a little moift* that they may fpear, to be fet early in February: Thus after two Years they 
may be remov'd a Yard afunder, cutting the Tap-Roots and fide Branches, but fparing the 
Head j and being two Yards high, bud and remove them immediately, that you may be 
lure of a good fort. 

After the Nuts are beaten down, the Leaves ihould be fweep'd into Heaps and carried 
away, becaufe their extreme Bittemcfs impairs the Ground, and prejudices the Trees. Old 
Nuts are not reckon'd wholefome till macerated in warm, and almoll boiling Waters > but 
if you lay them in a Leaden Pot, and bury them in Earth free from Vermin, they will 
keep very plump the whole Year abour, and may eafjly be blanched. 

It may be further obferved of the Walnut, that it is one of the moll: profitable Trees 
that can be planted, and if it likes its Situation and Soil, is a quick grower. Ic will not 
indeed thrive on the Tops of bleak Hills nor in ivet Vales, but ic will profper well both 
on the fides of Hills, and in dry Vales 5 in Soils that are either Chalky or Gravelly, or 
Loamy. It refufes almoft no Soil but ftrong Clay, and barren Sands: But fo great is the 
difference betwixt a Walnut removed with the Lofs of its Tap-Root, and another of the 
fame Age Handing in the Nurfery without a Remove, that Mr. Bradley tells us he obferved 
one of the Loft after forty Years was valued at five Pounds, whilil one of the fir ft of the 
fame Age was not worth thirty Shillings, tho* they ftood both together. N. B. They 
will never thrive where they are much ex poled to cold Winds. 



L l M E-T REE. 

T ! HE Lime-Tree bears its Seeds in fingle Teguments- or Coverings, contained in round 
Buttons. It hath broad Leaves ending in a Point, being I'moother above than un- 
derneath, bearing a fwcet Bloflbm, and a round Fruit, about the bignefi of a Pea, contain- 
ing one Seed 

Mr. Evelyn tells us that of thefe Trees there are two kinds, the Male (which (brne think 
but a finer Sort of Elm) and the Female: Tho' this diitinction Mr. Cook will not allow, 
becaufe both bear Seed. The Male is harder, fuller of Knots, and of a redder Colour, 
hut producing neither Flower nor Seed (fo conftantly and fo mature, with us) as does the 
Female, whole Bloflbm is alfo very Odoriferous, perfuming the Air : The Wood is likewife 
thicker, of fmnllcr Pitch, and not obnoxious to the Worm. 

Limc-Trces may be railed cither of the Seeds in Oclober, or with better fuccefs by the 
Suckers and Plants 5 which Ihould be cultivated like the Elm Be furc to collect your 
Seeds in dry Weather, airing them in an open Room, and referving them in Sand till 
Mid-February, when you may fow them in pretty ftrong frcfli and loamy Mould, kept 
fiiadcd, and moiir, as the Scafon requires, and clear of Weeds j and at the Period of two 
Years plant them our, drcls'U and prun'd as Difcrction (hall advile. It is not only railed 
by Seed, by Suckers and Layers at the Roots, but even by Branches lopp'd from the Head, 
may this Tree be propagated 5 and peeling off a little of the Bark, at a competent Diitance 



u'om the Stem or Arms, and covering it with Loam mingled with rich Earth, they will 
"loot their Fibres, and may be fcafonably feparatcd - 9 but to accelerate this, apply a Liga- 
ture above the Place when the Sap is afccnding, or beneath when it defcends: From June 




Walks, as producing an upright Body, linooih and even Bark, ample Leaf, fwcet Bloflom, 
and a goodly Shade, at the dillancc of eighteen or twenty Toot: They are alio very pu- 
icnt ok Pruning, and may be dipt into any Shape, tho' the Conical is that it tnoft aficdts j 



•Hit it they Taper over much, fome collateral Boughs Ihould be (pared to check the Sap, 
which is beft done about Mid fit turner \ and to make the Tree grow upright, take off the 
pieponderimj Branches with Difcieiion, and (b indeed you may correct any other True, 

and 
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and rcdrefs its obliquity. The Root in tranfplanting mufl: not be much lop'd $ which is 
alfo a good leflbn for all young planted Trees : And the diftance for Walks and Avenues 
may in rich. Ground be twenty Foot, in a more ordinary fifteen or fixteen Foot. 

The Eletlor Palatine did at Midfummer remove very great Lime-Trees from one of his 
Forefls to a fteep Hill, exceedingly expos'd to the Sun, at Heidelburgh : They grow be- 
hind that ftrong Tower on the South- Weft, and moft torrid part of the Eminence; being 
of a dry, reddifh, barren Earth j and yet do they profper very well : But the Heads were 
cut off, aud the Pits into which they were transplanted were filPd with a Compofition of 
Earth and Cow-Dung, which was exceedingly beaten, and fo diluted with Water, as it 
became almoft a liquid Pap: In this were the" Roots plunged, covering the Surface with 
the Turf, which is a lingular Example for others to follow and imitate. 

Other Perfections of that Tree (befide its unparalleVd Beauty for Walks) are, that it 
will grow in almoft all Grounds j that it lafts long, it foon heals its Scars, it ftoutly refills 
a Storm, and feldom becomes hollow. Thofe Royal Plantations of thefe Trees, in the Parks 
of Hampton-Court and St. James's, will fufficiently inftrucl how thefe and all other fingle 
Trees are to be governed and defended from Injuries till they are able to pro t eel: them (elves: 
Some ihelter them with three or four Deal Boards > which yet is not fo much approv'J 
of, by rcafon it keeps them from the free Air. 

Sir Thomas Brown of Norwich gave an Account of a Lime Tree at Depeham in Norfolk, 
that in the leaft part of the Trunk (which was about two Yards from the Ground) * was 
at leafl: eight Yards and a half in Circumference > about the Root near the Earth fixteen 
Yards, and about half a Yard above that, about twelve Yards: The height to the uppe'i- 
mofl: Boughs about thirty Yards. 

The Timber of a well grown Lime, is convenient for any ufe that the Willow isj but 
much to be preferred, as being both ftronger, and yet lighter j and therefore fit for Yoke*, 
and Boxes for the Apothecaries : Becaufe of its colour, and eafy working, and that it is 
not fubjecl to Split, Architects make with it Models for their defigned Buildings - y and fmali 
Statues, and little curious Figures have been carv'd of this Wood : With the Twigs, Bas- 
kets and Cradles are made, and of the fmoothcr fide of the Bark, Tablets for Writing. 
The Grecians made Bottles of it, which they finely rozin'd within fide. 

The Gravers in Wood do fometimes make ufe of this fine Material) and even the 
courleli Membrane, or Slivers of the Tree, growing between the Bark and the main Bdj 
they now twift into Bafs-ropes 5 befides, the Truncheons make a far better Coal for Gun- 
powder than that of Alder itfelf : And the extraordinary Candor and Ughtnefs of this Wood, 
has dignified it above all the Woods of our Fore ft in the. Hands of the Right Honourable 

the White- flaff Officers of the Court. 

As to the Virtues of this Tree, it is of admirable Effect againft: the Epilepfys for which 
the delicately fecnted Bioflbms are held prevalent. The Berries redue'd to Powder, cure 
the Dyfentcry, and (lop Blood at the Nofe : The diftiH'd Water is good againil the 
Apoplexy, Vertigo, trembling of the Hearr, Gravel, &c. And fomc ufe a Medicine made of 
the Bark for Wounds and other Dillempers. 



The Sycamor e-T r f. e. 

MR. Evelyn calls the SycamcSh the Acer majus or a fort of Maple. It is multiple 
very readily by its own See*d or Keys, which it bears in a plentiful manner, ana 
come up the firil Spring after fowing. They may alfo be propagated by Suckers or Ltu't » 
.but the fir ft way is the belt. 

They bear tranfplanting very well, and therefore may be removed of any fizc, provided 
the Head be lopp'd and made fomcthing proportionable to the Root. Only ic being a 
fpungy Wood, the greater Wounds fhou Id foe covered with Clay, mixt with a Cow- clung 
Ic is a Tree mightily propagated and planted in the Bifhoprick of Durham ; where it thrives 
and refills the Uiongefl Winds this Country is fubjett to: And beiides, not being fit for any 
of the uies of the Waggon-ways for Coals, they have cfeaped the common plunder :»n>l 
demand for Timber 5 which is almoft the only thing defireable in Life this Country is clelli- 
tute of for real Ufe and Ornament. 

Theie Trees however prefent themfelves frequently in Hedge- Rows, and arc an excellent 
defence againit the Winds, especially near the Sea where hardly any other Tree will grow. 
One would not chulc to Plant them near fine Walks and Gardens, becaufe their w& c 
J ..eaves are apt to defile them} and it is alio obferved that they breed many Inlccis hoin 
rive Honey-dew which this Tree is apt to lctainj and therefore i'o friendly and kind to the 
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Of this Wood the Turner makes Trenchers and Dijhes, being fop and white. And it is 
not Icls ufeful for Care and Plough Timber, being light and tough. The Sap will run 
from this Tree in great plenty, when the Bark is opened, and fome think it as wholefomc 
as Birch, when mixt with Malt, and made into ftrong Beer. 

What follow next are Trees of an humbler Size. 



Alde r-T rees. 

TH E Alder is a Coniferous Tree, bearing fmall Cones j and grows in watery Places^ 
having Leaves of a dark Green, undulated and ihaped like thofe of the Nut-Tree. 
'Tis of all other Trees the mo ft faithful Lover of Watery and Boggy Places, and thofe 
moft defpis'd weeping Parts or Water-galls of Forefts. They are propagated of Truncheons, 
(for fo they raife them in Flanders, and make wonderful profit of the Plantations) like the 
Poplar , or of Roots \ which way Mr. Evelyn prefers, being fct as big as the fmall of 
ones Leg, and in length about two Foot, whereof one fhouid be plunged in the Mud : 
This profound fixing of Aquatick-Trees being to preferve them Heady, from the Concuf- 
fions of the Winds, and violence of the Waters, in their liquid and Jlippery Foundations. 
They may be placed at four or five Foot diftance, and when they have itruck Root, you 
may cut them, which will caufe them to fpring in Clumps, and to fhoot out into many 
ufeful Poles. But if you Plant fmaller Sets, cut them not till they are arrived to fome 
competent bignefs, and that in a proper Seafon> which is a Rule for all the Aquaticks, 
and ibft Woods y not till Winter be well advanced, in regard of their pirhy Subilance: 
Therefore, fuch as you have occafion to make ufe of before that Period, ought to be well 
grown, and felled with the earlieft, that fo the fucceffivc Shoots receive no Prejudice. 

There is another way of planting Alders, after the Jerfcy manner > viz. by taking Trunch- 
eons of two or three Foot long, at the beginning of Winter, and bind them in Faggots, 
and place the ends of them in Water till towards the Spring, by which Seafon they will 
have contracted a fwelling Spire or Knur, about that part, which being fel does never fail 
of growing and ftriking Root. There is alfo a black fort more affected to Woods and 
drier Grounds. 

Some advife to plant Shoots of Alder, and fo of all the fwift growing Trees, being of 
feven Years growth ; doping off both the ends towards the Ground, to the length of a 
Billet, and burying them horizontally a rcafonable depth in the Earth : This will caufe them 
to put forth feven or eight Branches, each of which will become a Tree in a fhort time, 
cfpccially if the Soil be moift. The diftancc for Alder-Plantations, ought not to be more 
than five Foot at fir ft 5 fincc every felling renders them wider for the benefit of the Tim- 
ber, even to thirty and forty Foot in five or fix Fellings. 

You may cut Alder and other Aquatic k-Trecs every third or fourth Year* and fome do it 
more frequently: They lhould alfo be abated within half a Foot of the principal Head, to 
prevent the pcrifhing of the Main Stocks, and to accelerate their Sprouting. And the 
laying of Truncheons in Water for a while, after they arc fitted to the Size, is generally 
approved to be a good Method to prepare them. 

Some weakly enough extirpate thele Trees from their Boggy Places, and yet know not 
how to turn them to better ufe. The Shadow of this Tree doth nourifh the Grafs grow- 
ing under if, and being fct and well plafiVd, is an excellent defence to the Banks of Ri- 
vers- f G t | iat y/uthors have wondered it is not more praftifcd about the Thames^ to fortify 
and prevent the mouldring of the Walls and Banks from the violent Weather they are ex- 
posed to. 

Pf old they made Boats of the greater parts of thefc Trees, and excepting Noah's Ark, 
the firft Vclleis \vc read of were made of this Wood. And as then, fo now, are our over- 
grown Alders frequently fought after for fuch Buildings as lye continually under Water, 
vherc it will harden like Stone-, whereas being kept in any uncunflant Temper it rots imme- 
diately, Vttruv'tm tells us that the Moraffes about Ravenna in Italy were piled with this 
limber, to fu per it met upon: And it was ufed under that famous Bridge at Veniee, the 
Aiaho, which pailes over the Grand-Canal, bearing a vail Weight. 

The Poles of Alder arc as ufeful as thole of Willows ; but the Coals far exceed them, 
Hj>( cully for Cuu-poivda : The Wood is ufeful for Piles, Pumps, Uop-polcs, Water-pipes, 
V'ojpJi, Sluices, Small Ttays, and Trenchers, Wooden-heels, &c. 

The Bark of Alder is precious to l)vcrs> and (bme Tanners and .Lcatlier-drcflcrs make 

u(c ol ir \ aiul with it and the Fruits (inltead of Galls) is compo^d an Ink ; for if mace- 

X t rated 
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rated in Water, with a little ruft of Iron, it makes a black Dye, which may be likewife 
ufed for Ink. The interior Rind of the Black wilder, purges all Hydropic and ferous Humours 5 
but it muft be dried in the Shade, and not ufed Green ; and the DecoUion is to fettle two 
or three days before it be drunk. Being bearen with Vineger it heals the Itch. 



BlRC H-T REE. 

THIS is a Tree bearing its Seeds in Jingle teguments or Coverings, of fmall Leaves, 
having (lender reddijlj Twigs, with fmooth and white Branches. 1 
The Birch is faid to be a Natural Tree of England 3 and is altogether produced of 
Roots and Suckers, (tho* it {beds a kind of Seeds like the Elm about the Spring) which 
being planted at four or five Foot interval, in fmall Twigs, will fuddenly rife to Trees, pro- 
vided they affeft the Ground, which cannot well be too barren : For it will thrive in the 
dry, wet, fandy and ftony, and even in Marjhes and Bogs 5 the Water-galls and Uliginous or 
Moorifh Parts of Foretts, that will hardly bear any Grafs, do many times fpontaneoufly bear 
it in abundance, whether the Situation be high or low, and nothing comes amits to it. 
Plant the fmall Twigs or Suckers having Roots, and after the fir ft Year cut them within 
an Inch of the Surface 5 this will caufe them to fprout in ltrong and lufty Tufts, fir for 
Coppice and Spring- Woods j or by reducing them to one Stem, you may render them in a 
very few Years fit for the turner. 

Though Birch be the worft of Timber, yet it is ufed for Ox-yokes 5 alfo for Hoops, Pan- 
niers, Brooms, Wands ; Arrows, Bolts, Shafts, Difhes, Bowls, Ladles, and other Domefluk 
Utenfils. In New-England, our Northern Americans make of it Canoo's, Boxes, Bucket;, 
Kettles, and Dijhes, (which they fow, and join very curioufly with Thread made of Cedar- 
Roots) and divers other Utenfils, whereof they have a blacker kind : They make alfo fimll- 
craft Pinnaces of Birch , ribbing them with white Cedar, and covering them with large 
Flakes of Birch-Bark : They fow them with Thread of Spruce-Roots, and pitch them as 

we do here in England. 

This Wood is ufeful for Fuel, great and fmall Coal, which laft is made by charring the 

flendereft Brulh and Summities of the Twigs: The inner Bark was anciently ufed for Wti* 
ting Tables, before the Invention of Paper ; and with the outward and thicker Bark arc 
divers Houfes in Ruffta, Poland and other Northern Trafts, covered inftead of Tile. Of the 
wbiteft part of the old Wood, found commonly in doating Birches, is made Grounds for 
fweet Powder j and of the quite confum'd and rotten Trees is made the beft Mould fin 
railing of divers Seedlings of the rarelt Plants and Flowers. Neither mould it be forgot - 
. ten, that from this Tree a Liquor is drawn which mixt with a due quantity of Sugar 
makes excellent Wine : And being skilfully tapp'd in March, there will flow from it, be- 
twixt the Wood and the Bark, an incredible Quantity of Juice very palatable. 



Haze l-T r e e, and Filbert. 




I 

Husk is fhorter. 

' It is beft mi fed from the Nuts (altho' they arc alfo rais'd by Suckers and Layers) which 
fow like Mart:, in a pretty deep Furrow towards the end of February \ or treat them as 
directed for the Walnut : Light Ground may be immediately fown and harrowed in, very 
accurately \ but if Clay, plough it earlier, and let it be fufli cic nil y mellow 'd with thcFroIb* 
and then the third Year cut your Trees near to the Ground with a (harp Bill. 

But for a Grove for Plcafurc, plant them in Foffes at a Yard diitance, and cut them 
within half a Foot of the Earth, d rolling them for three or four Springs and Autumn^ by 
only loofening the Mould a little about their Roots. Others (it the Nuts by 1 land, at 
one Foot dillance, to be Tranfplantcd the third Year at a Yard afunder : Do this wive" 
Winter is far advanced j becauic they arc exceedingly obnoxious to the Fro Its ; nor will 
they fprout till the Springs and Vermin greatly devour tficm: Prefcrvc them thcrefoie mom, 
not mouldy, by laying them in their own dry Leaves, or in Sand, till January. 

From this Management they thrive very well, the Shoots being like fmall Wands ami 



Switches, or fomcwhat bigger j and fuch as have drawn divers hairy Twigs are 05 
means to be disbranch'd, no more lhan their Roots, unlets by a very fpnfing ami dili 



by no 
erect 

1 land : 
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tiand : Thus your Coppice of Hazels Being planted about Autumn, may be cut within 
three or four Inches of the Ground, the Spring following. Mr. Evelyn, would Ipare them 
two or three Years, when they have ftrong hold, and may be cut clofe to the Earth j 
the unprofperous and feeble ones efpecially. Filberts are thus to be treated, and both of 
them much improv'd by Tranfplanting 5 but chiefly by Grafting on the common Hazel 
raifed from Seed. 

For the place df Growth, they above all affect cold, barren, dry and fandy Grounds j 
Mountains, and even Rocks will produce them? but more plentifully, if fomewhat moift, 
anfl mofly > they will grow well on fides of Hills, or Hedge-Rows. 

'Such as are maintained for Coppices may after twelve Years be fcird the firft time; 
the next at feven, or eight, for at this Period their Roots will be co m pleat ly vigorous. 
You may plant them from October to January, provided they are carefully weeded, till they 
have taken firft hold-, and there is not among all our Store a more profitable Wood for 
Coppices. N. B. Thofe who fet Nuts, ftiould by picking get the largeft they can find 

There is a compendious Expedient for the thickning of Coppices, which are too tranf- 
parent, by laying of a Sampler or Pole of an Hazel, Ajh, Stc. of twenty or thirty Foot 
in length (the Head a little lopp'd) into the Ground* giving it a chop near the Foot, 
to make it lye eafy, this faftened to the Earth with a Hook or two, and covered with 
fbmc frefti Mould at a competent depth, will produce a great many Suckers, thereby fur- 
nilhing a Coppice very fpeedily. 

The ufe of the Hazel, is for Poles, Spars, Hoops, Angling- Rods, Faggots, Coals, Sec. and 
it makes one of the befl Coals; once us'd for Gun-powder, being very fine and light, till 
Mer was found to be more fit : Alfo it is much us'd for Riding Switches, Hurdles, &c. 
of which laft Watts are made, inftead of Laths and Puncheons, fuper-indue'd with a coude 
Mortar made of Loam and Straw : Thefe Walls inclofe divers Cottages, Sheds and Out- 
houfesin the Country, being ftrong and lafting> and ample Inclofures of Courts and Gar- 
dens have been fo fecured. This is pra&ifed much in Bedford/Jjire. 

There is no Wood which purifies Wine fooner than the Chips of Hazel 

The Hor N-B E A M. 

THE Hern-Beam is but of one kind, and is generally admired for its Shade and the 
pleafant Verdure of its Leaves. It is moreover greatly refpe&ed for its early pufli- 
ing forth, and holding its Leaves a long Time* for even after they have loft their Colour 
they continue on the Tree till new ones thruft them off By which means it becomes 
very valuable for Efpalicrs that are to defend the tender Plants from external Violence: 
It is alfo the moft Ponfile Plant, and bears well the dilcipline of the Sheers, fo as to be- 
come almoft an impenetrable Hc[qy\cc. One of the greatcft Beauties of the fine Gardens at 
Ferfailles is thought . to confilt in the Tallnefs, and cxadfc Regularity and Beauty of chcle 
Hedges j and in Italy the fincft Grotto's and Wilderneflcs are made with them. 

But as it is good for Hedges, fo alio, if it is ncglefled, it becomes an ufeful Forejl-Tree 
for Shade; and they make excellent Pollards. Both the Rhind and Wood is rough and 
hard, and of a whitiJJj Colour. It bears Flowers in the form of Strings, which confift 
ot feveral little Leaves faftened about it like Shells, and underneath arc feveral Stamina. 

It may be raifed either of Seeds, or increafed of Layers. But fora/inuch as the Seed 
lieth in the Ground a whole Year before it peeps, (as the Afn and Holly) the befl way to 
raife ir, is cither from Layers or rather from Setts, which are eafily procured in the Woods 
where they grow, being apt to ftool with Suckers from the Root. 

There are few Soils which they refute, both Hills and Dales fuit them, and they will 
grow even where they arc over-topp'd and dropt on by larger Trees 5 and yet few Trees 
"lake more haltc in growing. The Timber of this is ufeful for Mill-Cogs, See. exceeding 
all others for liich lore of Vies, h is good alio for Yoke-Timber, Heads of Beetles, and 
I fondles for Tools, and for the Turners ufe, being tough and white. It makes excellent Bil- 
Irli '^i and is fit Fuel for a Lady's Chamber. 
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Maple-Tree. 

TH E Maple Is a Tree bearing its Seeds in fingle Teguments or Coverings, that arc 
Membranaceous 5 the Secd-Veflels or Keys being double, and having fmall Leaves di- 
vided into five Segments, and 'tis a brittle Wood. 

This Mapte, or which Authors reckon feveral kinds, was of old held in equal Eftim a . 
tion almoft with the Citron efpecially the French Maple, and the Peacock" s-tail Maple, which 
is elegantly undulated and crifp'd into variety of Curls 5 the Maples we have in England differ 
very little, and they are produe'd of the Keys like the Afh, and like to it affefi: a found 
and dry Moulds growing both in Woods and Hedge-Rows, efpecially in the latter, which 
if the Ground be rather hilly than low, afford the faireft Timber. It is alfo propagated 
by Layers and Suckers : By ihredding up the Boughs to a Head, it will ihoot to a great 
Height in a little Time* but if you will Lop it ior the Fire, do it in January i keep do 
Pollards or fpreading Trees, for a clammy Dew falls from them, that hurts what grows 
under. ' 

The Timber is far fuperior to Beech for all the ufes of the Turner, who feeks it for 
£>ijhes, Cups, Trays, Trenchers, fkc. as the Joyner, for Tables, Inlayings, and for the delhau- 
fiefs of the Grain, when the Knurs and Nodofities are rarely diapered, which does much ad- 
its Price. Alfo for its lightnefs, it is employ'd often by thofc who make Mufical 
Inflrufnents. The larger fort of it we call the Sycomore, but the defcription of this lejj'cy 
Maple, and the ancient Value of it, is worth the citing. 

The Maple (fays Pliny) for the Elegancy and Finenefs of the Wood, is next to the very 
Cedar' itfclf : There are feveral kinds of it, efpecially the white, which is wonderfully beau, 
tifulj this is calld the French Maple: The other has a curl'd Grain, fo curioufly macula- 
ted, that from a near refemblance it was ufually call'd the Peacocks- tail, &c. The Bruf- 
cum or Knur, is . wonderfully fair, but the Mollufcum is counted moll precious 5 both of 
them knobs and fwdlings out of the Tree : Large Planks for Tables were of old prefcrr'J 
to Cedar and Citron > but now they are ufed only for fmall Table- Books; and with its thin 
Boards, Bed-tellers arc wainfeotted. 

The Brufcitm is of a blackifh kind, with which they make Tables. Cicero had a Table 
of this Wood which coft him Ten thoufand Seflerces : Such another had Afinius Galium 
That of King Jnbp was fold for ifoooj and another we read of for 140000. //. ,9. which 
at 3 d. Staling arifes to about 175-0/. and yet that of the Mauntanian Ptolomy, was fur 
richer, containing four Foot and a half Diameter, and three Inches thick, which is lcpond 
to have been fold for its Weight in Gold. 

The Knot of this Timber was mod eliccm'dj which is much rcfembled by the Fsnule 
Cyprefi 5 and we have now as beautiful Planks of (bme Walnut -Trees, near the Root but 
the great Art, in ancient Times, to make the Maple, &c. fo exceeding fine, was in the 
Se i fvuing and Politme. 

Thcic have been fomc Maples of large Bulk and noble Shades: Firgil choP: it for 
the Court of his F.vandcr, one of his worchiell Princes, where in his belt of Poems he 
dt'icrihcs him licting in his Maple -Throne \ and when he brings yEneas into the Royal Col- 
rage, he makes hi in this great and memorable Compliment. 

This humble Roof this rujlick Court, faid he, 
Receive! Alcidcs aoivtfd with Vicloiy : 
Scorn not (great Guv (I) the Steps where he has trod, 
But contemn Wealth and imitate a Cod, 

The Romans were madly luxurious for buying Tables and other Furniture at very f*' eat 
Rates; and when they at any time reproached their Wives for their cxpenfivenefs in Pejrl 
and oilier rich 'Jtijles, they were wont to retort and turn the Tables upon their Htbbatxls 
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The Servic e-T ree, or S o n b u s. 

SOME fancy there sire (everal kinds of this Tree, but we find little difference in Eng- 
land* only that fome of them bear a larger Berry than others, which perhaps is more 
owing to the Soil than the Sort, 

It bears a duller of white Bloflbms in the Spring, which feldom fail to afford fo many 
Berries in Autumn* fbmething bigger than Haws, which after they come to appear rotten 
in Oftober, are eaten with great grcedinefs by many, having a plealant and grateful Acidity : 
But they are not reckoned wholefome for fome Conftitutions, as they are in a great de- 
gree coflvoe. They may be raifed from the Berries j but the bed and quickeft way is from 
Suckers, which they put forth very plentifully. They may be tranfplanted of any bignefs 
and if they are beaded, the Wound will quickly heal up. You cannot fail to furnilh your 
fclf with any quantity from the Woods, where they naturally grow, and are a proper 
Stock whereon to graft either the Medlar or U Azzerole \ of which more anon. 

The Timber (for they will fometimes grow large) is ufeful for the Joyncr and Turner, for 
Bows, Putties, Screws, Mills, Spindles, Piflol and Gun-Stocks^ being of a very fine Grain, 
and if aflilted with fome boiled Linfeed Oil, will be made to counterfeit Ebony and molt of 
the Indian Woods. This Tree makes an early Appearance in the Spring, both with its 
Leaves and Bloffoms, and therefore fhould be planted within View for its Beauty. Ic 
cures the Green- Sickncfs, diftill'd in Water. 



The Wild Pear, and z&Crab. 

THESE are both of them Foreft-Trces, and will arrive to a confiderable Stature from 
the Kernels of both } from which are produced great Varieties in their Fruit by a 
kind of Lufus Nature. The Wild Pear, is long before it bears any Fruit from the Seed j 
but it afterwards amply rewards that Lazinefs, by annual and plentiful Crops 5 of the 
Fruit is made in fome Countries a moil delicious Liquor called Perry, which is efteemed 
to be equal to mod of the French IVhite-Wines, both in llrength and goodnefs 5 efpecially 
if it be kept three or four Years. But it is feldom fuffered to come into private Hands 
abroad 5 for the Vintners in London greedily buy ir, and fetch it from Here for dflrire, and 
ibmc parts of Gloaccfterjljire, to mix with fome of their lhongeft Spanijh Wines, as they 
do alfo fome of the richelt Cyders \ the heft of which Liquor is alfo made from Apples 
never grafted, but raifed from the Seed 3 which tho' they retain an unpleafant roughnefs to 
the Taftc from the Tree> yet make better and richer Cyder, than the beft of the eating 
Apples grafted. 

The Wood of thefc Trees, efpecially the Pear, bears an excellent fmoothnefs and poli- 
ture in all forts of Wooden Ware 5 and the Joiner covets it much for Tables, Chcfts of 
Drawers, and Wainfcot. The Wood of the Crab is very tough, and is much ufed by the 
Farmer for Flails to beat out Grain, and for Cudgels or Walking-flicks - y efpecially fuch as are 
ufed in a way of Di/cipline. The very worft and fmallcll Fruit of the Crab affords a Ver- 
juice mighty ufeful in the Kitchens and in moll forts of Condiments^ is thought much bet- 
ter than Vinegar. 



The Mulberry. 

OF this Tree T /hall fay little here, having already (poke of it in the Fruit-Garden. 
There are two forts of it, the Black and the ff'hitr. The fir ft is a flower, the loft a 
much quicker Grower. They both bear Catkins, producing Male and Female Bloflbms at 
fhc fame time. But becaufc the White Mulberry bears a lefs and more indifferent Fruit, but 
,s yet the quickcfl Grower, ir is advifeable to craft the Black upon the White to accelerate 
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very large, and make an handfomc Shade in the four Summer Months amongll the Foreft- 
Jrees, The beft time for tranfplanting them is in Autumn. But they fhould be carefully taken 
u Pi naving long Roots, and yet as few of them as pofliblc (hould be taken off'. Jt need 
not ' )C repeated how uleful thefc Trees arc to the Stik-Wotm, and what Profit might ac- 
crue to the Nation, if the Cult urc of them was more encouraged, and the Silk Trade 
l^t into a right method of Manufacture. Of which more in another Place. 

U u Cm es nut- 
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CHESNU T-T REE. 

THIS is a Nuciferous, European Tree, containing in one common Husk feveral Nuu 
whofe outward Husks is echinate and prickly 5 and hath long, fmootb, deeply indented 
Leaves, its Husks containing three or four Nuts. 

Pliny reckons many kinds of Cbefnuts about Tarentum and Naples 5 bat we commend 
thofe of Portugal and Bayonne, chufing the Iargeft, brown and moft ponderous Fruit 5 but 
the leffer ones to raife for Timber : They are produced bell by fowing 5 previous to which, 
let the Nuts be firft fpread to fweat > then cover them in Sand a Month being p U it 
plunge them in Water, reje£t the Swimmers* being dry, for thirty Days more Hind them 
again, and water them as before : Being thus treated till the beginning of Spring or in 
November, fet them like Beans, and as fome do, drenched for a Night or more in ttrjj 
Milk. 

They are to be put into the holes with the Point upmoft j one in a hole will do, if try'd 
as before, nor will any of them fail, unlefs by fome Accident : But being come up, they 
thrive bell: unremoved, making a great Stand for at Icalt two Years, upon every tranfplauh 
ing 5 yet if needs you muft alter their Station, do it about November, and that into a light 
Ground, or moift Gravely tho' they will grow in Clay, Sand, and all mixed Soils, upon 
expofcd and bleak Places, and the pendent Declivities of Hills to the North, and in dry 
airy Places j and fometimes they thrive near Marjhes and TVaters j but they affe£t no Com- 
port, fave what their own Leaves afford them, and arc more patient of Cold than 
As for the fowing in the Nurfery, treat them as you do the IValnut. 

If they are fet in jfuturnn or tVinter, it is beft to inter them within their Husks, which 
being every way arm'd, are a Protection againft Mice, and other Vermin, which would de- 
flroy them. Some fow them confufedly in the Furrow like the Acorn, and govern them 
as the Oak: But then fhould the Ground be broken up between November and Fchaarj, 
and when they fpring, be cleanfed at two Foot afunder, after two Years growth : Like- 
wife Coppices of Chefnuts may be wonderfully incieafed and thickened by Laying the ten- 
der and young Branches j but fuch as fpring from the Nuts are beft, and will thrive ex- 
ceedingly, if (being let Hand without removing) the Ground be ftirr'd, and loofencd about 
their Roots, for two or three of the firft Years, and the fuperfluous Wood prun'd awayj 
and indeed for good Trees they fliould be ltripp'd up after the firft Year's removal ; they 
alfo fhoot into very good Poles from a felled Stem : Thus will you have a Coppice ready 
for felling, within eight Years, which (befldes many other ufes) will yield incomparable 
Poles for any Work of the Garden, Vineyard, &c. till the next cutting : And if the Trees 
like the Ground, will in ten or twelve Years grow to a kind of Timber, and bear 
plentiful Fruit- 

Chifnuts have been tranfplantcd as big as a Man's Arm, their Heads being cut off at five 
or fix Foot high j but they came on at leifare : In all Plantations for Avenues, you may 
let them from thirty to ten Foot diftance, though they will grow much nearer j when 
lender, you cultivate them like the s/flj, the Nature of whole Shade they refcmble, fince 
nothing affects much to grow under them : Some fry that the young Chcfnut Trees 
rtiould not be prun'd or touched with any Edge-tool, for the firft three or four Yens, 
but rather cropp'd or broken off, which is left to Experiment. 

The Chcfnut being grafted in the Walnut, Oak, or Beech, it is laid will come exceeding 
fair, and produce incomparable Fruit: And it is wifii'd we did more univcrlally propagate 
the Jhrfe-Cbefnut, which being eafily incrcas'd from Layers or from the Seed, grows into 
nr goodly Standard, and bears a moft glorious Flower, even in our cold Country, but a very 
naufcous Fruit ; as may be teen at Sir IVilliam Y/jliutJl's at JJighgatc, and (cvcral other Places, 
but cfpecially at the Bifhop of London's at Fulham. 

The Chcfnut was firft brought from Conflantinople to Vienna, thence into Italy, whence 
it was propagated in France, and thence among us. It is (next the Oak) one of the moll 
fought after by the Carpenter and jfoyuer ; and it formerly built a good part of our an- 
cient Monies in London: This 'I'rcc affords the beft Stakes and Poles for Palifadocs, Pew' 
mcrtts for Vine- Pi ops, and I hops*, alio for Mill-Timber and Water- IVorks, or when it may 
.hmicd f but if /1'ater touch the Roots of the growing Trees, it fpoils both Fruit and 'lim- 
ber. The Timber does well for Columns, "tables, Chc/ls, Chairs, Stoofr, Pcdfleads, for 7///'» 
and IVine-Casks, which it preferves with the lea 11 Tincture of the Wood of any whatlo- 
cvrr: If it be dipp'd in fcaiding Oil, and well pitch'd, it becomes exceeding durable rmi 
otherwife, contrary to the Oak, it will make (like many other things in the World) ; 
fair fbew outwardly, when it is all rotten within, ^ 
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As to the Fruit of this Tree, 'tis beft to beat it from the Trees, fome little time before 
they are ready to fall of themfelves* thus they will keep the better j or elfe you muft 
[moke-dry them : They are commended highly for Food, and the beft Tables in France and 
Italy make them a Service? eating them with Salt in Wine, or Juice of Lemon and Su- 
gar 3 being firft roafted in Embers. They arc here ufed in ftewed Meats, by our French 
Cooks j and they are beft preferved in Earthen- Veflels, in a cold Place j fome lay them in 
a Smoke- Loft, others in dry Barley- Straw ? Sand? &c. The way of eating them in London? 
is by boiling them till fomewhat foft, which will make the Shells come off eafily, and then 
we eat them either hot or cold : If thus prepar'd they were eaten with Butter, Vinegar 
and Pepper, as we eat Potatoes? there is no doubt but that they would be an acceptable 

Di<h. 

The Leaves of the Chefnut-Tree make very wholelbme Mattreffes to lye on j and they 
are good Litter for Cattle : The Coals of this Tree are excellent for the Smith, being foon 
kindled? and as foon extinguiflo'd 5 but the Afhes will ftain Linnen, if a Lee be made of them 
and it is waihed therein. The Flower of Chefnuts? is an approv*d Remedy againft Spitting 
of Blood? and the Cough? being made into an Eletluary with Honey, 



The Wild Cherry, Black and Red. 



THERE are two forts of the Wild Cherry? which bear Fruit very plentifully, Black 
and Red, and which grow to be large Timber Trees. They grow frequently and na- 
turally in the Hedge-Rows in Berkjlnre? Hertfordjhire? and in feveral other Counties ; from 
whence the Fruit is carried in great Abundance to other Parts deftitute thereof. It is va- 
lued by moft as an excellent Fruit eaten raw, and by all allowed to be very wholefome. 

There is hardly any other way to preferve fome of the Fruit from the Birds, but by plant- 
ing a good number of Trees, and then fome will fall to the Owner's fhare ; efpecially if the 
Black-Birds and Thrufoes? be a little kept in Awe with the Gun at the time of ripening. 
They make a well-fhaped and beautiful Tree for Avenues, and therefore fhould be more 
encouraged and planted than they are j for they profper almoit in any Soil, but chiefly 
difdain the two Extremes of Sand and Clay. 

They are raifed cither from the Stones or Suckers? but the fit ft way is by much the beft? 
carliejl? and 7710ft natural ; and they may be removed (with care) almoft of any fize. The 
Wood is excellent and ufeful for all or moll of the purpofes mentioned under the Head of 
the Wild Pear. 



The Qjj j c k e n, or Qu 1 c k-B eam. 

THIS Plant affects the dry Places or Banks of Woods and Groves, by fome called 
the Irijb or Wild slftj? from the refemblancc its Leaves and Bark have to the com- 
mon slJh-Trcc. Though the Leaves arc a little more pgged on the edges, and (bmc thing 
linallcK and longer in proportion to its bignefs. It doth not bear Keys, but moll: beauti- 
ful Scarlet Berries in Clullcrs, which look very ornamental, and make a fine Shew at a di- 
flanee ail the Winter long: And even the Bloilbms in the Spring have a very fragrant 
Imell. 

They arc eafily railed from thefe Berries or from Suckers; and will endure well the Se- 
verities of the Cold and No? them Blails, being a very hardy Tree, and therefore worth pro- 
pagating, for the two reafons above, for its Beauty and Strength and alfo that is a pro- 
per Stock for the Service? the Medlar? and the UAzzcrole? to be grafted upon. 

It is a very tough Wood, and all Heart? therefore ufeful for the Wheelwright, and to 
<he Husbandman lor moll of his neccflliry Tools. Mr. Evelyn fays, the Berries fermented 
hy thcmfelvcs make an excellent Drink againlt the Spleen and Scurvy. 
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The White WBlack Thorn, and Glassenbury Thorn. 

THESE come into the Catalogue of the Trees of the Forefi, becauffe they fb frequently 
mix with them, and fometimes come to a confiderabJe Stature $ tho' their ufes arc 
otherwife better known, efpecially that of the White Thorn, for Mounds and Hedges. The 
Black Thorn, is indeed a perfect Weed, running quickly over a Ground from its Roots and 
Suckers, and therefore is not to be encouraged any where but in Coppices as Under -ivood. 
But the White Thorn, as a Standard, mixes well enough, and anfwers very well for Lop as 
a Pollard, amongft the Foreft-Trees. It is raifed from the Haws, which lie in the Ground 
a whole Year before they peep. The Wood is white, hard and tough^ and therefore fit for 
many ufes. 

As to the Glaffenbury Thorn, it differs from the other Thorns only in this ; that as they 
bloifom in Summer, this fooner or later bloflbms in Winter. It takes its Name from the 
Monaftery at Glaffenbury, where it is reported it was fir/l difcovered. This Tree was manv 
Years fince planted in Wilton Garden near Sarum, and I think it is there now. It muff 
not be expeclred it fhould be as exact in the Time of Blojfoming as it was fuppoftd to have 
been at the Old Monaftery from whence it came, viz. on Chriftmas-Day. 
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The WilloWj Sallow, and Ozier. 

THESE Trees arc alfo well known and fo eafily railed, that there needs very little 
to be faid concerning them. They all delight in low moid Grounds, efpecially the 
Ozier : For the Withy and the Sallow^ will alio grow upon the drielt Land. The bed 
time both to tranfplant and to lop them is in February^ jull before the Sap begins to rife; 
For they arc to be raifed of Truncheons, and to be kept from the rubbing of Cattle, by 
Bufhes ty'd about them. The Truncheons of the Withy and Sallow, fhould be left about 
eight or ten Foot high, and have all their Budds rubb'd off, but what may fcrve to form 
a Head at the top : But thofe of the Ozier, Ihould only juil appear with their Heads 
above Ground. 

The Wood of the Withy and the Sallow, are very ferviccable for the Fire in a fcarcc 
Country of Wood. For (as the common Saying among the Country-men is) thefe will 
purchafe an Horfe, fooner than an Oak will a Saddle. They make excellent Stakes for 
Hedges, where they will grow and thicken j of thefe are made Rake and Scythe Handles, 
Clogs, Pattens, Hurdles, and Sieves. And the Oziers arc peculiarly ferviceable for all forts 
of Baskets, Hampers and Panniers. Infomuch that an Ozier Ground (for it produces a Crop 
every Year) is reckoned of more value than the fame quantity in Tillage. I have heard 
of fome that have been Let for eight or nine Pounds a Year per Acre. Which confidcr- 
ing the conllant Crop, the little Charge that attends them, the Eafincfs of renewing thr 
old Plants when decayed, by flicking in Pieces of the laft Year's Shoots, and withal, that 
they grow where almolt nothing clfe will grow, this mufl be thought one of the heft Im- 
provements of bad Land. 
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W I L L O W-T R e 1: s 

TH E Willow is a Tree bearing imperfect Seeds in finglc Teguments or Covering, 
and this Seed is contained in Catkins, call'd Juliferous Trees, and is of the longer 
Leaf, and of a ibft Wood, growing moil naturally in moid Places 9 having its Leaves more 
denfe and compact than the Sallow \ and being the larger Tree. 

Our common Willow is of three kinds, the White^ and Black, and Sweet -flented ' 'l" c 
White is alio of two forts, the one of a ycllowifh, the other of a brown ifh Baric . All 
them arc planted of Stakes. The White delight in Meads and Ditch-fides, rather Dry 
than over- Wet ; yet the Black and Rcddijh, do well in more boggy Ground. When they 
arc planted, let holes be made for them, rather than be forced in with too great Violence, 
and they mull be fbak'd in Water two or three days before they arc planted, and done 
February, the Mould being well clofed tu them. 

liy good Management there may be made very profitable Coppices of thefe Trees : Tlity 
may be grafted betwixt the Bark, or budded, ana then rhey become i'o beautiful as to he 
fit "for fome kind of delightful Walks. In low and marihy Places, they may be ordered If 
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as in eleven or twelve Years to yield a hundred Load of Wood in an Acre : It is the fweet- 
cft of all oUr Englijb Fuel, provided it be found and dry. 

The third is the Garden Willow, which produces fweet. and beautiful Flowers, which 
may be fet for Partitions of Squares 5 but they have no Affinity with others : There is m 
Shropjbire another very odoriferous kind, extreamly fit to be planted by pleaftnt Rivulets, 
both fox Ornament and Profit 5 it is propagate^ by Cuttings or Layers, and will grow in 
any dry Bottom; fo it be fhelter'd from the South, affording a wonderful and early Relief 
to the induilrious Bee. m 

What moil of the former kinds differ from the Sallows, is not much confiderable, they 
being generally ufeful for the fame purpofes j as for Apothecaries and Goldfmiths Boxes, Sad- 
dle-Trees, Gun-Stocks, Half-Pikes, Harrows, Shoe-makers Lafts, Heels for Shoes, Clogs, Forks, 
Rakes, &c. Perches, Hop-Poles, Supporters for Fines, Hurdles, Sieves, Nine-Pins, Tops, Plat- 
ters, little Casks, Fruit-Baskets, Cans, Trenchers, and other Utenfils : The larger found Trees 
make excellent Boards for Wainfcotting, and the Boughs make good Coals ; nay, the 
frem Boughs, (which of all the Trees yield the cooleit Shade in the hottefl Seafon of the 
day) aie fit to be placed about the Beds of feveriflo Perfons. The Wood prefcrv'd dry, 
will endure a long time j but what's wholly putrify'd, and reduced to a loamy Earth jn 
the hollow Trunks of fuperannuated Trees, is of all other the fitteft to be mingled with 
fine Mould, for railing our choicefl: Flowers, fuch as Anemonies, Renunculus\ Auricula's, 
and the like. 



The Tamarisk. 

TH E Tamarisk is a Tree ufually planted for Variety j and is ufeful in fbme parts of 
Phyfick. It may be raifed either of Layers, Slips, or Suckers. It grows tall like 
the Cypre/s, and will bear to be fhorn into any handforae Shape, efpecially if it have a 
warm Shelter, for fomctimes a hard Winter kills it. It loofes irs Verdure in the Winter ; 
but placed as above in Shelter, it quickly recovers it in the Spring. 

t 

The Platanus, or Plan e-T ree. 

T'HIS Tree, tho' of late Years it hath been much neglected and little fought for, is 
yet a moll beautiful Shade, and grows very well with us in England, having no 
other fault but that it lofes its Leaves early in the Autumn. The way of raifing it is by 
its Seeds and Layers. This Tree was had in great Eftecm and Veneration among the Romans. 
This Tree was Jfirlt introduced among us by Sir G. Crook of Oxfordjbire. 



The Elder and Medlar, and L'A zzerole. 

TH E Elder loves to grow in Hedge-Rows, or even under the fheltcr and dripping of 
other Trees in Woods, and is cafily raifed by Cuttings and Slips, or from the Seed, 
which is ripe in September. And from its Black Berries is made a very fovcrcign wholefome 
Wine. There is a fort alfo that bears White Berries, which feme think is preferable for the 
purpole aforcfaid. The early Buds of this Tree in the Spring boiled as Wat o gruel, is reck- 
oned an excellent Autifcorbutick j and it is befides a fbvereign Plant in many Diftcmpers. 
The young Wood of this Tree is ufeful to make Scoops for Apples ; and the bigger 
Branches arc much tiled by the Butchers for Scurcs, when they cannot get Dog-wood. 

The Medlar, tho' 1 have before fpokc of it, yet I here rank amongir the Trees of the 
Wood j becaufc the common Stock whereon it is grafted is the White-Thorn, and it will 
endure any Expofition. But I know not that its Wood is any way peculiarly (erviccable 5 
and its Fruit every one knows is not good till 'tis rotten. 

rhc L'Azzerole is, as I have alfo obferved before, a fort of Afcdlar brought originally 
from Italy and Spain ; there arc fcvcral forts of them, and they grow and bear Fruit with 
us Very well, even amoneit other Woods of the Forcft. The Fruit of them all has an 
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The Lotus, the Cornel-'T ree, and the Larch or L arix. 

« 9 

I 

Lotus -2 r T n HE Lotus or Nettle-Tere, fo called, for that the Leaves refemble thofe of the 

1 Nettle, is planted chiefly for variety, having nothing remarkable, but that 
it affords a very fine Shade, and pretty durable Timber; planted in moift Ground. The 
Roots of it make good Hafts for Knives and Carpenters Tools, and the Wood of it is not 
left ufeful for Pipes and other Instruments. 

Cornell] The Cornel-Tree, bears the Fruit calPd the Cornelian-Cherry, from the Refen> 
blance it bears to the Cornelian- S torn, in the Colour of it. It is an old fafhioned Tree; 
and the Fruit, tho' now out of Date, was formerly much efteemed both in the Kitchen 
and Conjervatory. It is raifed both of Seeds and Suckers, and grows to a good height in al- 
moft /my fort of ground. The Wood being durable is ufeful for Wheel-work, Pim and 
Wedges. 

Larch."] The Larch or Larix is another Tree not much known, and yet will arrive to s 
confiderable bignefs, producing Timber that is durable and ufeful. Mr. Evelyn takes notice 
of a great many Buildings in Italy made of this Wood, which he faith no . Worm will 
touch, or fcarcely any Fire burn. But <£ua?re. However, from this Tree that ufeful Drug 
Agaric is gathered. 

Buck s-H o r n-T ree. 

TH I S is called the Virginian Summach the young Branches being of a reddifli 
brown, feeling like the Velvet of a Buck's Horn, and yielding Milk like the Branch 
of a Fig, when broken or cut. The Leaves are indented, and at the end of the Branches 
come forth long, thick and brown Tufts, made of foft woolly Thrums $ among which appear 
many fmall Flowers. It will grow in fbme Places near fix Foot high : Is increnfed by 
Suckers, which it puts forth very plentifully. The Seed is flat and red, growing in Buuchcs 
or Cluflers like Grapes. 

The Acacia, and Buc k-T horn. 

TH E Acacia is called fo from the Refemblance its Leaves has to the true Jcacti, 
fomething like the Englifh Fetch. There are feveral forts of them in Holland: But 
we have few in England but what are of the Virginian Kind, which will grow to a large 
Tree, and ftand abroad without flielter in the Winter. Some are now growing in Pa- 
lace-Yard, Weftminfter. They fmell very fragrant, and afford a very pleatent Shade, which 
makes them very acceptable to Walks and Arbours. They love a dry Soil, and are pro- 
pagated from Suckers. Their only Fault is, that the Wood is brittle, fo that high Winds 
ibmetimes a little irregularly prune them. 

The Buck-Thorn, is a Tree that grows frequently in the Hedges ; for it is raifed and 
planted as the White-Thorn, and makes a Tree of like Stature. It is defervedly valued for 
its Black-Berries in Autumn j the Juice whereof made into a Syrup with Sugar, is thought 
to afford one of the beft and fafeft Purges. 
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CHAP, it 

Of the feveral Sorts of Ever-Green Trees, great and fmall, fuch as 

mil bear our Climate without Houfing. Fir/l, 

* 

Of the Ile x. 

THE Ilex, or Ever-green Oak, is a Tree that defervedly (lands in Front of al! the 
Ever-Greens, both for its Beauty and Uiefulnefs. But becaufe there have been al- 
ready fo many Mistakes made, and fo many Difeppointments undergone with refpe£t to the 
Kind and Management of this Tree, I have the Pleafure to let the World know from whence 
thofe Miftakes came, and how to prevent future Difappointments. The Secret I had from 
a Friend, who was well informed thereof by a Correfpondent in Italy, who allures us, 
that there are two Sorts of Ilex, viz. the Tree, and the Dwarf- Ilex 5 both of them well 
known in Italy, by that diftinftion. And although they are exactly alike in Shape and Co- 
lour, when they are young, yet it is well known that the Tree-Ilex, will not eafily be 
made a Dwarf, and the Dwarf-Ilex, can never be made a Tree, but is always intended 
and kept for Efpaliers. It is the laft of thefe whole Seed we commonly receive from 
Italy and Spain \ and there have been very few of the former fort ever yet fent over, as 
imagining that we want Efpaliers, and not Timber* Mr. Balle in Devonfhire, and fome few 
others, have been fo fortunate as to light upon the large fort, and manage even that ac- 
cording to the Rules of Art, by either letting them ftand in the Seed-Plot, without a re- 
move, or if they arc remov'd, to do it with the ucmoft Care and Caution, not hurting or 
Ihortning the tap-root : But as far as I can find, it is the general Complaint, that the Ilex 
here proves a Dwarf -Tree: And for what reafon, let it be judg'd by what hath been faid 
above. 

However, after fuch a Caution as this, it is eafy to direct that the Seed be pluck'd from 
the large Trees, and not from Dwarfs, when a demand is made, or to get them from fome 
of thofe large Trees now in Devonflrire, railed from the Acorns, fee in well fifted Loam i 
and not removed if poffible, but with all the Root and Earth about them. This ma- 
naged and rightly chofen, it is a Tree of very quick growth, vaftly beautiful and very pro- 
fitable. There is a great deal of the Timber brought, over every Year into England, the 
Ship-Carpenters thinking it rather better and tougher than the Englifh Oak. It delights 
in a deep Soil, rather moid than too dry, and is raifed only from the Acorns, though I 
am apt to think it may well enough be grafted on a young vigorous Englifh Oak. The 
Wood of this Tree is fometimes finely chamletted, as if it were painted. It is ufeful for 
Chairs, Axle-Trees, &c. being very hard and durable. And the Acorns are thought a Food 
for Hogs little inferior to Cbefnuts. 



The Holl y-Tr e e. 

THE Holly is a Bacciferous, Ever-green Tree, confiderable for its Red-Berries, and 
large, fhining, prickly Leaves. 
This Ticc is preferred before all other Englifh Winter-Greens, and Mr. Evelyn won- 
ders at thofe who arc fo expenfive in Foreign Greens, and yet neglect the Culture 
of this incomparable Tree, which ought to be propagated not only for Ornament, but 
Defence, and divers other ules. We have two eminent Kinds of this Tree, the prick- 
ly, and fmoother Icav'd, or as fome call it, the Maiden Holly, not unwelcome when ten- 
der, to Sheep and other Cattle : There is alfo the yellowed Berried) and the variegated 
Holly j which proceeds from no difference in the Species, but accidentally, and by (port 
of Nature, or rather through Infirmity and Wcakncfi, as moft fuch Variegations do. 
And we arc taught how to affect it artificially, by (owing the Seeds, and planting them 
in gravelly Soil, mixed with itorc of Chalk, and prcfling it hard down j it being certain, 
that moll or all of them return to their Native Colour, when fown in richer Mould. 



The 
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The Holly is rais'd of the Berries (of which there is a fort that bears them Telkm 
when they are ready to drop they muft be freed from their tenacious and glutinous Mu- 
cilage, by being wafti'd, and a little bruifed, then dried with a Cloth 5 or you may bury 
them as you do the Tew and Hips : Remove them after three or four Years j and if y OU 
plant the Setts, place them Northwards, as you do Quick. 

Of this may Inclofures be made for Parks, &c. and cut into fquare Hedges, the Fence 
becomes impenetrable} and 'twill thrive in the hottefi as well as the toldeft Places. Yoti 
may take (though this way I fhould not chufe, but rather from Nurferics) Thoufands of 
the Setts, of four Inches long, out of the Woods, and fo plant them % but this mull he 
before the Cattle begin to crop them, cfpecially Sheep, which are greedy of them when 
tender : Put them into the ground in a moift Seafon, Spring or early Autumn, but parti- 
cularly the Spring} let them be fhaded (if the Weather prove too hot and fcorching) till 
4 they begin to flioot of themfelves j and in very fharp Weather, and during our Eaflei* 
Winds, covered with dry Straw or Haume * and if any of them feem to be in a periilung 
Condition, cut fuch of them cloie, and you will foon fee them revive at Root. The JuiiicV 
and bigger the Setts are, the better - y and if you can procure fuch as are a Thumb's- breadth 
thick they will foon furnish a Hedge. 

Mr. Evelyn tells us of an Hedge of this Tree, of near three hundred Foot in length, 
nine Foot high, and five in Diameter : He calls it an impregnable Hedge, glittering with 
its arm'd and vernifh'd Leaves 5 the taller Standards at orderly diftances, blufhin.* with 
their natural Coral : It mocks at the rudett AfEiults of the Weather, Beafts, or Hedge- 
Breakers } and none unpuninYd can hurt it. This rare Hedge (the boaft of the Villa) 
• was planted upon a burning Gravel, expofed to the Meridian Sun : Where undoubtedly 
they thrive belt, after they have been well guarded and watered for the two fir ft Years. 

In Hertford/hire, and alnioft all over the Bifhoprick of Durham, and in many other 
Counties, thefe Trees grow naturally, even among the White-Thorn, and Allies: But if 
your ground, in any Situation, be ftifF, you are to loofen it with a little fine Gravel. 
"Time muft bring this Tree to perfection, as it does all things elfe, and we fhould work for 
Pofterity : But a little Culture about the Roots, (not Dunging, which it abhors) and fre- 
quent liirring of the Mould, will very much add to its growth. Yet there is an Expe- 
dient to effecT: it more infenfibly, by planting it with Quick : Let every fifth or lixth be 
an Holly Sett, which will grow up infallibly with your Quick, and as they begin to Ipirad, 
make way for them by extirpating the fVhite-Thom till they quite domineer : There is al- 
io another, not left applauded Method of railing thefe Hedges, viz. by laying horizontally 
well rooted Seets, (a Yard or more in length) and ft ripping -off their Leaves and Branches 
thefe covered over with Earth, as the Poles of Hazel, &c. will fend forth innumerable 
Suckers, which will advance into an Hedge. 

The Timber of the Holly, (befides that it is the whiteft of all hard Woods, and there- 
fore ufcd by the Inlayer) is for all fturdy Ufes j the Millwright, Turner, and Engrjvcr 
prefer it to any other : It makes the belt Handles and Stocks for Tools, Flails, Riding-Rods, 
Carters-Whips; Bowls, cVc. and of this have been made even Hinges, and Hooks, to fcrve 
in Head of Iron. Of the Bark of this Tree is made our Birdlime : And the Leaves or it, 
dried to a fine Powder, and drank in White-Wine, is prevalent againft the S'onc, and 
cures Fluxes ; they are alfo good againft the Cholick ; the Berries being iwallow'd whole, 
purge Phlegm, without danger. 



T 



The Yew or Eugh. 

II I 7 . Ycw-Trce is a Bacciferous, Ever-grccn Tree, bears Red Berries, and hath final 1 
narrow Leaves of a dark Green. 
For the forts of thefe Tices, I muft be beholden to Mr. Evelyn, for I have yet feen no- 
thing of what he tells us of the y/rcadian Black and Red, and the Yellow of Ida, infinite- 
ly cfteem'd of old. Since the difufc. of Bows the propagation of Yew is forbojia j though 
to our Shame, feeing the barrcneft Grounds and coldeft of our Mountains might be profi- 
tably replcniuYd with them 3 for befides the life of the Wood for Bows, 'tis excellent for 
Cogs -of Mills, Pofls to be fee in moift Ground, and cvcrhifting stele-Trees : Alio the Bo- 
dies of Jjttes, Theorbo's, Bowls, Wheels, &c. are made of this Wood. 

The Etiglifi Yew-Tree is cafily produced of the Seeds wafh'd and clenns'd from their 
Mucilage, then buried and dried in Sand a little moift any time in December, and fo kept 
in lbme Veflel of the Houle all Winter, and in fome cool fhady Place abroad all the Sum- 
mer 5 (bw them the Spring after: Sonic bury them in the Ground like J laws j it vv j JI 

commonly 
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commonly be the fecond Winter e'er they peep, and then they rife with their Caps on their 
Heads j being three Years old, you may transplant them, and form them into Standards for 
Walks, Hedges, fcjV. in all which they fucceed wety and are worth our Patience, for their 
perennial Verdure and Durablenefs : For Hedges they are preferr'd for their Beauty, and 
being of all other Plants the mod Unfile, are a (tiff defence before any other againft Wind 
and Weather. 



grow ftraggling in (ingle Bulhes, and to a great B 
A great many of thefe Trees grow in Surrey j 
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any Spot of England. 



V/j here 

Eternal Spring and Summer all the Tear. 
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This Plant has a matted Root, and therefore delights in a dry arid light Soil, and will 
grow fometimes even upon the barrenelfc Rocks. In my own Glebe there is now grow- 
ing a Yew-Tree from the Clefts of the Rocks above thirty Foot perpendicular from the Ri- 
ver fide, and by the bignefs and gradual decay of its Body, it (eems to be at lead two 
hundred Years old. This Tree is beft tranfplanted either early in Autumn^ or late in the 
Spring, 'viz. either in Augufl or in April It will grow of Slips apt enough for Hedges^ 
but they will never grow tall or handfomely Pyramidical, which is of all others the belt 
Shape. 



* 

The Philirea and Alaternus. 

rpHESE two Plants (by thofe who are unskilful and have not nicely obferved the 
difference) have often been accounted the fame. But there is in many refpefts a 
great, real, and manifeft difference. The Leaves of the firft are larger and differently fet 
on upon the Branch, as it were by Steps > whereas the other hath its Leaves in an alternate 
Order to one another", from whence probably .its name Alaternus. Befides, the Seeds of 
the P by Urea (from whence it is railed) lie a Year in the Ground before they come up, 

but the other germinate the fame Spring. 

There are fcveral forts of the P by Urea : The moll beautiful, though the mod: tender 
fort, is the Dutch Kind, edged with white, which if it is fet cither in Pots to be houfed 
in the cxtrcmcfr. F roils, or againlt a South Wall, makes a moffc beautiful Shew all the Year. 
The bloach\l Kind mixt with Green and Yellow is an handfome Plant, and not near fo ten- 
der as the other; but will endure, with the common fort, to be made Pyramids or Balls, 
or to be planted to cover North Walls, for it anfwers to the Sheers very well. 

The Phylirea is to be governed as the Holly in railing it from Seed > but from Layers 
and even Slips it may be raifed, and the gilded Kinds may be put into the common fort 
by Inoculation. It delights in a light unmixt Soil, inclining to Loam * for there it will 
thrive apace, and make excellent Hedges, Palifadocs, and Arbours. 

The Alaternus requires much the lame Management and Soil as the Phylirea. It is a 

3 nick Grower, and will form a fine Hedge, planted in (ingle Rows two Foot afun- 
cr, even to twenty Foot high, if it have but fome additional Support againlt the Fury 
of the Winds. Or it may be ufcd for Ornament in Pyramids or Balls in Compart- 
ments. 



The Box. 

THERE arc reckoned to be three or four forts of Box. One fort runs up to 
Wood, and will make Timber and a confidcrable Tree, called therefore Boxus Arbo- 
rcjtens. The fecond is called the Shrub-Box, artd this is fometimes variegated and llrip'd 
with Yellow. And the third is the Dwarf-Box, Co well known for its lingular ufc and 
beauty for Edgings j of all others the moll durable and eafielt kept in order. 

PJie Box-Tree defcrves to be cultivated for the excellency and ufcfulncfs of its Wood, 
and alfo bccaufc it will profpcr on the Declivity of cold, dry, barren, and chalky Hills, 
where nothing clfe will grow. Mr. Leiger rightly judges the large Box to be of no ufc 
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in Gardens, although Mr. Bradley thinks it makes delightful Hedges. However, theTa{te 
of the prelent Age hath well nigh banifhed it from the Garden j and that with a good 
deal of Reafon, on the account of its ftrong and difagrecable fmell $ erpecially after dip* 
ping. But as every thing hath, or fhould have its proper Place, fo this Tree fhould find 
Encouragement at an humble diltence from the Houfe, for the Value and gratf Price fee 
upon its Wood ; which is thought to be the hardefi and heavieft of all Engftjb growth, 
and therefore is eagerly fought for by the Turner and Engraver j by the latter especially' 
for all forts of Mathematicallnftruments. This Tree will thrive in almoft all Soils, and iA 
I have already obferved) in fome of the worft. It is fomething tedious to raife it from 
the Seed : But it will grow with great facility from Slips or Layers in the Nurfery. And 
every little Branch of the Dwarf fort will cafily anfwer this way. 



The Cor k-T ree. 

T' H E Cork-Tree with us, is of two (brts. The one hath a narrower and Ie(s jagged 
Leaf than the other, keeping its Leaves green all the Winter * but the Leaves of 
the other are broader and fall in the Winter. The latter fort is fomewhat the hardieft 5 
but they will both well enough endure our Climate and Winters. There are feveral of 
them of late Years planted in feveral parts of England 5 at my Lord Pembroke's in Wilton 
Garden, there is one of a confiderable bignels, whole Bark plainly difcovers the Nature of 
the Cork. It hath three Barks when it is full grown, the outermoft whereof is the Cork, 
which, in the Weft- Indies , they (trip once in two or three Years in a dry Seafon ; becaufc 
the Wet is apt to prejuice the Tree. And one of the other Coats being Red 9 bears a 
good price with the Tanner. I cannot learn that the Wood of the Tree is of any particu- 
lar Service. It is to be raifed from Suckers or Layers. Mr. Evelyn remarks, that the Gre- 
cian Ladies made ufe of the outward Cortex for Soles to their Shooes, and from thence 
were "called light -footed. 



Juniper-Tree. 

TH E Juniper is a Bacciferous, Sempervirent Shrub, whofe Leaves are entire, ot 
fmooth edges, and diftinguiih'd by the Leaf, which is final], (lender, prickly at the 
end, being odorate j and both the Leaves and Wood are of a pleafant Scenr, producing 
bluifh Berries, from whence the Tree may be raifed. 

Mr. Evelyn tells us of three forts 5 the Male, the Female, and Dwarf j whereof one is 
much taller, and more fit for Improvement than the others : And there is yet a fourth, 
called the Swedifh Juniper, of a much paler and handfomer green, and therefore more 
fought for than the Englijb. The Wood is Tellow, and being cut in March, fweet 51s Ce- 
dar, whereof it is by fome accounted a fpurious Kind * all of them difficult to remove 
with fuccels j nor will they profper being much fhaded, or over-dripp'd. He has rais'd 
them abundantly of their Seeds, (neither watering nor dunging the Soil) which in two 
Months will peep, and being govern'd like the Cyprefs, apt for all the Employments of 
that beautiful Tree : To make it grow tall, prune and clcanfe it to the very Stem > the 
Male is beft. The difcrecc loofening of the Earth, about the Roots, makes it fuddenly 
(pread into a Brufli, fit for a thouland pretty ufcs, for it comes to be much unlike that 
which grows wild, and it may be formed into mod beautiful and ufcful Hedges and Jr* 
hours. 

Out of one Tree, Arbours may be made for feveral Pcrfons to fit in: At JVoodcut in 
Surrey, there was an Arbour made of a Juniper-Tree, which meafurcd feven Foot Iquare, 
smd eleven in height ; and would certainly have been of a much greater Altitude, and far- 
ther fprcading, had it not been continually kept fhorn ; And what is the mod confiderable, 
it was then hardly ten Years fincc it was brought out of the Common a flendcr Bu(h> ot 
about two Foot high. At Ebifljam in Surrey, are alfo exceeding fine Juniper Hedges. 

Mr. Evelyn experimented a proportionable Improvement in his own Garden, where lie 
mingled them with Cyprefs, and found they perfectly became their Stations, where they 
might enjoy the Sun : They may be properly fet where Cyprefs does not fo well thrive, 
viz. in fuch Gardens and Courts as arc open to the Eddy-Winds, which indeed a little 
difcolour our Junipers when they blow Eaflerly towards the Spring, but they conllantly 



again \ and befide, the Shrub is tonfthy and may be put into any fliapc. 
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The Berries of the Juniper afford (befides a tolerable Pepper) one of the moft univer&l 
Remedies in the World * for being fwallow'd tobole^ they feldpm fail to appeafe the Wind- 
Cholick * in a Deco&ion they are mod fovereign againft inveterate Coughs * and the Wa- 
ter is an excellent Spedfick againft the Gravel : But all is comprehended in the Virtue of an 
Ele&uary made of it, which is good againft the Stone, Rheums, Dropfy, Jaundice, in- 
ward I^npofthumes, PaWey, Gout, and the Plague. 

The Timber of this Wood it fit for many curious Works, for "fables, Chefis, Carvings, 
Spoons, &c. and the very Chips render a wholefome Perfume within Doors, as well as the 
.luftv BloGoms in Spring without. 



The Laurel 5 Englifh, Alexandrian, and Cherry. 

TH E Laurel is an old fafhioncd and now much neglected Tjee ; for it is neither fit 
for Hedges nor Pyramids, the Sheers not at all agreeing with it, on the account of 
its large Leaves* which look very awkward and unnatural when they happen (a$ it mull 
fo happen) to be cut in halves. If it hath any Beauty or Excellence, it is ^vhen 'tis 
wholly negle&ed in Standards, or when planted againft North Walls, where they may be 
only a little tack'd to, and fp left to Nature, its ihining verdant Green not looking amifs. 
It is to be raifed from the Berries or from Suckers, which it puts forth very plentifully, 
and may be inoculated on the Black-Cherry, Plum, or Aprecot - 9 which is a certain Indica- 
tion that both Leaves and Fruit partake nothing of the Nature of the Juices of the Stock, 
but are altogether formed from the Nature of the Cyon, and the Figure of its VefTels and 
Dufts. There is a fort of it prettily bloach'd with white in the middle of the Leaves, 
Which adds much to its Beauty, 

The Alexandrian Laurel makes Shoots about three Foot high, which are flexible, an$ 
adorned with oblong fharp-pointed Leaves, of a fine green Colour, but fmaller than thp 
Common Laurel. From the middle of thefe Leaves arile others of much the fame mape, 
which form a fort of Tongue, and from the top of thefe Branches grow the Flowers. The 
fame Ground and Culture doth for this as for the common Laurel. 

There is alfo a Cherry- Laurel, fb called from the largenefs of its Fruit, being as big as a 
Cherry. This is alfo propagated from the Root, and loves the Shade, or may be inocu- 
lated on the Cherry. It endures the hardeft Winters, will do well for either Hedges or 
Standards, and fo ferves either for the Garden, or for Groves and Wildernefics. They are 
an Ever-green, brighter and fofter to the touch than the common Laurel. 



Cypres s-T rees. 

TH E Cyprefs is alfo a Coniferous, Ever-green Tree, whofe Cones are roundifli, of the 
Icfler fort, having fhort Leaves, which naturally grow in a Conical Figure. 
It is therefore a beautiful Trecj and was within a few Years pad: reputed fo tender and 
nice a Plant, that it was cultivated with the greateft care, and to be round only amongfl: 
the Curious whereas we fee it now in many Gardens, rifing to as goodly a Bulk and Sta- 
ture as moil: arc in Italy j for fuch were in the Garden of King Charles the Firit, at Theo- 
bald's, before that princely Scat was dcmolifli'd. 

We had our firft Myrtels out of Greece, and Cyprefs from Crete 5 and we have in England 
three forts of Cyprefs-Trees, which arc all of them cafily propagated, and profper very 
^ell, if they are rightly ordered. The Tradition is, that the Cyprefs is never to be cut, 
for fear of killing it ; but there is not a more tonfile and governable Plant in Nature j for 
it may be cut to the very Roots, and yet fpring afrcfh : The Cyprefs being raifqd from 
the Nurfery of Seeds, iown in September (or rather March) and within two Years after 
transplanted, fhould at two Years {landing more, have the Mafter-Stem of the middle 
Shaft cut off fomc hand-breadth below the Summit, the Sides and fmaller Sprigs {horn into 
a Conique or Pyramidal Form, and fo kept clip'd from April to Augufi, as often as there js 
occafion ; and by this Management they will grow furnifli'd to the Foot, and become 
the moft beautiful Trees in the World, without Binding or Stake, which makes them but 
»*«t and mould within j ftill remcmbring to abate the middle Stem, and to bring the colla- 
teral Branches in its Head to what Altitude you plcafej but by flmtning the middle Shoot 
is not meant the dwarfing of it, and therefore it mull be done difcreetly, (b as it may not 
ovu-haftily advance, till the Foot thereof be pcrfc&ly furniflicd. 



Another 




Winds arc meant their 
Winds do ibmetimes morrallv invaH? 
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Another wdy of drefling this Tree, with all the former Advantages, is by fparing the 
Shaft altogether, and diligently cutting away all the forked Branches, referving only fuch 
as radiate dire&ly from the Body, which being fhorn and clip'd in due Seafon, will render 
the Tree very beautiful j and though it be more fubje£l to obey the (halting Winds, yc t 
the natural Spring of it does immediately redrefs the Injury, without the leaft difconapofure. 
Thus alfo may you form them into Hedges and Walks 5 or by fowing the Seeds in a fal- 
low Furrow, and plucking up thofe that come too clofe and thick : For in this Work, it 
will fuffice to leave them within a Foot of each other j and when they are rifen about a 
Yard high (which may be to half your Pallifado) cut off their Tops, as you are taught, 
and keep the fides clip'd, that they afcend by degrees, and thicken at the bottom as they 
climb up. Thus they will prefent you, in fix or eight Years, with incomparable Hedges, 
preferable to all others, becaufe they are perpetually green, and able to refill: the Wines 
better than any, the Holly excepted, whi " 

ficrceft Gup, not their Cold 5 for our crt m 
them which have been left clipp'd, but feldom the untouched, or thofe that were drefs'd 

in the Spring only. 

The Froft of the fevered Winters, till it joins Forces with deftructive Winds, never 
docs any confidcrable damage to thefe Trees, unlcfs they have been elip'd late in the Au- 
tumn , neither will they then affect them, if cloathed with a Wifp of Hay or Straw, to 
fecure them from the Winds 5 and the Frofts only difcolour them, but feldom or never hurt 
them. If they are not thus cloathed, or capp'd, when they are late cut to the Quick, 
(at the latter end of October) and are raw of their Wounds, they are fubjecl: to take cold, 

and ganarecn, and at length die. 

If you affctt to fee the Cyprefs in Standard, and grow wild (which in time may arrive 
to be of large Subftance, plant of the reputed Male fort it is a Tree which will profper 
wonderfully > and it is of this Timber that the Venetians make their greateft Profit. There 
is likewile the Tarcntine Cyprefs, fo much celebrated by Cato j and both that and the Mtk- 

fian are worthy of Culture. 

Befide raifing from the Seed, (as aforementioned) the Ancients, who- were wont to 
make great Plantations of them for Timber, had another Method, which has here been 
praftifed: If you receive your Seed in the Nuts, which ufes to be gathered thrice a Year 
(but feldom ripening within) expofe them to the Sun till they gape, or near a gentle Fire, 
or put them in warm Water, by which means the Seeds will eafily be fhaken outj for if 
you have them opened before, they do not yield you half your Crop : About the begin- 
ning of April, or before, (if ihowry Weather) prepare an even Bed of fine Earth, and clap 
it down as Gardiners do with their Spades for Purfelain Seed > upon this ftrcw your Seeds 
pretty thick, then fift over them fome more Mould, more than half an Inch thick j keep 
them duly watered after Sun-fet, unlefs the Seafon do it for you 5 and after one Year's 
growth, you may tranfplant them as you pleafe. In watering thefe, and molt tender and 
delicate Seeds, 'tis better to dew them with a Broom or Spergitory, than hazard the beat- 
ing them out with the common Watcring-Pot > and when they arc well come up, be 
but fparing of Water. 



„ j jur Trees, when the Weeds arc very young, left you eradicate your 

Cyprefs : And if well watered, they will make a prodigious Advance. They thrive belt 
in our fondy, light, and warmeft Grounds * but in low, and moorifli Places, itifF and 
cold Earth, they never profper. When that long and incomparable Walk of Cyprcfi 
at Frafcati near Rome, was fir ft planted, they drew a fmall Stream by the Foot of it, and 
made it arrive (as reported) to feven or eight Foot height in one Year. 

The Venetians fufficicntly underftand the Ufes of this Timber for Chefls, Harps, and 
other Muftcal Inftrumcnts 5 for it refills the IVorm and Moth, and all Putrefaction, and is 
alfo very fonorous, and therefore cmploy'd for Organ Pipes. At Venice were to be teen 
Planks of above four Foot in breadth, of this Timbers and the Valves or Gates of Saint 
Peter's Church at Rome were made of this Material, which Lifted from the Time of tic 
Great Conflantine to Pope Engemus the Fourth's Time, almoft fix hundred Years, and were 
then as frefh and entire as if they had been new* but this Pope would needs change them 
for Grates of Brafs. Thucydldes tells us, rhat the Athenians ufed to bury their Heroes in 
(Uprefs Coffins, and many of the Mummy Chcfts brought from sEgypt with thofe eondited 
Bodies arc of tin's Wood, which probably may have lain in thole dry and Cindy Crypto 
many thouland Years. 

The lading Bridge built over the Euphrates by Scmiramis was hereof: And it is report- 
ed pleaianrly, x\vM Plato choic this Wood to write his Laws in, before Brafs, for its 
tttrnity. The People of Crete and Malta build with this Timber, bccaule they have plenty 
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of it, * na * nothing outla'fts it or can be more beautiful. I>ivers will have tliis to be the 
Gopbir Wood , mentioned in the Scripture : It is commended for the Improvement of 
the Air, and Specifick tor the Lungs, tfs lending foVth moft fwcet and Artitnatick Emiflions, 
when ciipp'd or handled 5 and the Chips and Cones being burnt, extinguifh Moths and ex- 
pel Gnats and Flies: The Chips alfo give flavour to Mufcadincs and othct* rich Wines. 
This Wood likewife yields a very good Gum* not much inferior to Turpentine. 

Mr- Mortimer tells us of a Friend of his in Barbaches, who cut down o'ne of thefe Trees 
there, which had above Four hundred Foot of Timber in it. And that there Were others 
ftill of greater Magnitude. 



F 1 r - Tree's. 

TH E Fir or Deal, is a Coniferous, Ever- green Tree, whofe Cones nre of the Iefler fort, 
having long Leaves-, either that whofe Leaves encompafs and cover the Branches, 
bearing long Cones hanging downwards, as the ATalc Fir-Tree or Pitch-Tree; or that 
whofe Leaves grow from each Side of the Stalk, being more flat like thofe of the Yew, 
Green on the upper Side, and IVhitijh underneath, furcated at the End, bearing Cones fhorter 
and thicker, and growing ere£t as the Female Fir-Tree. The fir ft of thefe is called the. 
Scotch^ the other the Norway or Spruce Fir, which smfwers much better to the Sheers than 
the other. 

This Tree is eafily rais'd of the Kernels, which may be gotten, out of their Cones by 
expoling them a little before the Fire, or in warm Water till they begin to gape. The 
Seeds may be fown in Beds or Cafes in March, and when they peep they are to be care- 
fully prelcrv'd with Furzes or the like Fence from Birds : The Beds fhould be made in a 
flickered Place, and the Seed fown not above half an Inch deep in (hallow Rill?, and co- 
vered with fine rich Mould : When they are not up a Finger high, ftrengthen their Stalks 
by lilting fome more Earth about them: When they are two or three Years old you 

may transplant them, and after three or four Years, when well rooted, they make prodi- 
gious Shoots. 

Firs will grow in moifl Clays or barren Gravel, and even in poov Ground if not over 
light and fandy: Before lowing the Seed, turn it up a Foot deep, (owing or letting your 
Seeds a hand diftance, and riddle Earth on them: In five or fix Weeks they will peep: 
When you tranfplanc, water them well before, and cut the Clod out about the Root, 
winch knead clofc to them : Thus they may be fafely fent many Miles, but the Tops 
mull neither be bruifed nor cut, which would dwarf them, and make them ill fliaped for 
afrer. 



The bed time to tranfplant tlvfc Trees is in the begining of April \ and they will thrive 
mainly if tranfplnntcd into a iliff hungry Clay, or rather Loam, and not a rich Soil: If 
your Giound be improper, £111 the Holes with liich barren Earth, and if the Clay be too 
iliff, with a little Sand, removing them with as much Earth about the Roots as is poffiblc: 
h through neccfliry you plant towards the latter end of Summer, lay a pretty deal of 
Horlc-Littcr upon the Surface of the Ground to keep off the Heat, and in Winter the 
Cold-, but let no Dung touch the Stem or Root. You may likewife fow in fuch Earth 
about February, they will lhoot the fir it Year an Inch, the next an handful, the third three 
root, and thence forward above a Yard annually, except a very dry Year ovei take, and 
that will di (cover a manilell Difference. The Facility of their Piopagation, their afifccTring 
Places where little clfe will thrive, their Uniformity and Beauty, their perpetual Verdure, 
Swectncls, and Fruitfulneis, affording Seals, Cum, Fuel ? 



and Timber, of all other Wood the 
moil ufcful and cafy ro work, &c. all thefe Qualities render them highly worthy of Re- 
commendation as an excellent Improvement of Husbandry, fit to be enjoin'd by tome Law 
or Statute, to the Inhabitants of this I Hand, that we might have Malls for Shipping, and 
thofc other Materials of our own Production, without being obliged to other Nations. 

Fir is of extreme great life: It makes our bed Majls for Shipping, Sheathing, Scaffold 
Poles, &c. (hereto I ore the whole Veflcl) j and tho' Fir rots quickly in fait Water, it does 
nor iu loon m frcjbi nor is it refus'd in Merchant Ships, especially the upper Parts, be- 
guile of its l.ightncls: It is alfo ufcful in Wainfcot, Floors, Pales, Boxes 1 and Bellies for 
all Muiiral In liniments. It is exceeding fmooth to nolifh on, and ihercfore does well 
under Gilding ; and takes Black equally witli the Pear-Tree: Fir does well in Carvings, as for 
('(tpttols, Fejloous, Statues, &c. efpecially being gilded, bccaule of the ealiuefs of the Grain 
to work: And it lakes the Tool every way. That famous Image of the Bleffcd F'irgin at 
t.oretto (laid to be carved by St. Luke) was made of Fir. 

Z z The 
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The Heart of Deal is almoft everlafting if kept dry, and no Wood agrees with Glew 
like it. Whole Towns and Cities are built of this Wood* in the Northern Parts of the 
World, as Mo/cow^ &c. and Tholoufe in France was within not much more than an Hun- 
dred Yearsi moft of Fir. Moft of Venice and jimflerdam is built upon them: And they 
make excellent Piles to fuperftrucl on in boggy Ground. In former times they made Carts 
and Coaches of this Wood. 

The refinous Tops of Fir and Pines are a (bvereign Remedy in Scorbutick Difeafesj Gravel 
in the Kidneys, &t\ and the Chips or Shavings of Deal Boards, befides kindling of Fires, 
are ufeful to keep Drink inftead of Hogs. 

The Fir, and moft coniferous Trees, yield the fame Concretes, Turpentines, Rofws, Pr c h 
and Tar, &c. as the Pitch-Tree or Pine. But Mr. Evelyn diflikes tranfplanting of Firs, 
becaufe for want of Tap-Roots (efpecially if fet clofe or in Tufts) they arc in danger of 
being dcltroy'd by Winds: Therefore they do beft in Walks at competent Diltances. 
The" Rule is, Woods Jhould be [owed, and not removed. 

There is a Silver Fir, which Mr. Evelyn names Spanifh, which is {till a more beautiful 
Tree than either of the two former, by reafon of its Silver Colour on the infidc of the 
Leaves but whether it is better than either of the former for ufe, is ftill uncertain. 



The Pine-Trees, fcjV . 

PITCH and Tar are moftly made in New-England, from the Pinc 9 which naturally 
yieldeth Turpentine, at firft flowing liquid and clear, but being hardened by the Air. 
is not much tinlike the Burgundy Pitch \ and in that Country they are call'd Pitch Pines 
out of which this gummy Subitance tranfudes: They grow upon the moft barren Plains, 
and on Rocks, and Hills arifing amongft thofe Plains, where feveral are found blown 
down, that have lain fo long, as that the whole Trees being perifhed, fomc certain Knots 
of the Boughs have remained entire, lying at the fame Diftance and Pofture as they grew 
upon the Tree, for its whole Length : The Bodies of fome of thefc Trees are not cor- 
rupted by Age, and when redue'd to A flies by Fire, it hath no Power over thefc haid 
Knot. 1 -, beyond a black Scorching 5 tho' on Heaps they are apt 10 burn. 

Of thefe Knots they make their Tar in New- England and the Country adjacent, while 
they are well impregnated with that Terebinthine and Refinous matter, which like a Baliim 
preferves them fo long from Petrefaction. The reft of the Tree contains the like Ten- 
bint bine Sap, as appears from Incifion, by a fmall Chriftallinc Pearl, which fvveatsout; bu: 
this being more watery and undigeftcd, renders the Tree more obnoxious, efpecially if::: 
lies proftratc with the Bark on, which is a Receptacle for a ccitain Worm that haftens iu 
Decay. 

The Knots alone, the Tar-makers amafs in Heaps, carrying them in Carts to fome Place, 
where finding Clay or Loam fit for their turn, they lay an Hearth of fuch ordinary Stone 
as they have at hand: This they build fo high from the Level of the Ground, that a 
Vcflcl may Hand a little lower than the Hearth, to receive the Tar as it runs out. T!ic 
Hearth is made wide according to the Quantity of Knots to be fet at once, and with a 
imooth Floor of Clay, yet iomcwhat dclccndmg from the extreme Parts to the Middle, 
and rhencc towards one of the Sides, where a Gullet is left for the Tar to run out at. 

When the Health is thus fininYd, they pile the Knots one upon another, as our Col- 
liers do their Wood for Charcoal, and of a Height proportionable to the Breadth of the 
Jl-Icaith, and then cover them over with a Coat of Loam or Clayy which is bell, and in 
defect of them, with the bell and moll tenacious Earth the Place will alFordj leaving only 
n fmall Spiracle at the Top, whereat to put the Fire in, and making Ibme little Holo 
round about at feveral Heights for the Atlmiilion of fo much Air as is rcquifirc to keep it 
burning, and to regulate the Fire by opening ami Hopping it at pleafure. The Procrls u 
the lame almofl with that of making Charcoal-, for when it is well on fire, the Hole at 
top is flopped, and the Keg i tiers lb governed, as the Knots may keep burning, and n<»i 
be fuffocatcd with too much Smoke 5 whilll all being now thorough heated, the Tar iuib 
down to the Hearth, together with fome of the more watery Sap, which hailing I row 111 
Parts towards the Middle, is convey 'd by the aforementioned Gutter into the Vclfel placed 
to receive it. 

The Tar being all melted and run our, they Hop all the Vents very dofe, and find the 
Knots made into excellent Charcoal, preferred by the Smiths before any other made oi 
Wood ; and in defeat of Sea-Coal they chute this, and give greater Prices for it. l-i^w 

c Planters fplit fmall Slivers, about the thiekncls of onc\ linger, v>l< ,( " 

biiui 



thele Knots alio the 
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burn inftcad of Candles, giving a very good Light : This they call Candle-wood, and is 
niuch in ufe. in New >- England, &c. The Knots are not to be fcparated, only by time^ 
neither are they the only Materials from whence Tar can be ex t rafted - y for there are many 
other Trees abounding with the fame fort of Knots, and full at 'Turpentine \q make Tar: 
But the felling and cutting out the Knots, would exceed the value of the Tar - 9 whereas 
the Knots above defcribed are gotten only by gathering. Sometimes Trees are found, the 
lowed part of whofe Stems towards the Root, is as full of Turpentine as the Knots j of 
thefe alfo may Tar be made, but fuch being rare, are commonly prefer v'd to fplit into 
Candle-wood, becaufe they eafily rive into any Lengths and Scantlings, much better than 

Knots. 

The whole Art of Tar-making, is but a kind of rude Diftillation per defcenfum ; and 
might be as well done in Furnaces of large Capacity, were it worth while. Of Tar, 
by boiling it to a fufficient height, is Pitch made 5 and in fome places where Roftn is plen- 
tiful, a fit proportion of that may be diflblv'd in the Tar, while it is boiling, and this is 
fooncft converted to Fitch, but 'tis fomething different from what is made of Tar only. 
Some Perfons, to bring their Tar into Pitch for a fudden ufe, make the Tar fo hot in an 
Iron Kettle, that 'twill eafily take Fire, and when blazing, fet it in an airy Place to burn, 
till it appears -of a fufficient Confidence, then by covering the Kettle clofe the Fire is ex- 
tinguihYd, and the Pitch is made without any more Ceremony. 

Five Leagues from Marfeilles are very high Mountains, for the mod part covered with 
Forefts of Pine-Trees, which grow wild j and here you fee the making of Pitch, Tar, 
Roftn and Turpentine thus. In the Spring when the Sap runs molt, they pare off the Bark 
of the Pine, to make the Sap ran down to the Hole, which they cut at the bottom to 
receive it - 9 as it runs it leaves a Cream or Crufl behind it, which they take and temper 
in Water, and vend for White Bees-Wax (tho' it is not fo) that they make Flambeaux of j 
then they take up the Juice in Spoons from the bottom, and when they have a good 
quantity, they itrain it through fuch a Basket as Grocers put Malaga Raifins in; what 
runs through eafily is the common Turpentine, what remains they dirtil in an Alembicfc 
with a fufficient quantity of Water, and what comes over is Oil of Turpentine, and the 
Calx remaining is common Roftn ; Then they cut the Stock of the Tree into large Chips, 
and pile them hollow in a Cave, covering it on the Top' with Tiles, but fo as to let feme 
Air come in to feed the Fire, and then burning them, there runs a thick Juice to the bot- 
tom, where they make a fmall hole for it to run out at, and that which fo runs is Tar : 
Then boiling it gently to confumc more of the Moiilure, they fet it to cool, which when 
cold is Pitch. 

The great ufe of Pitch and Tar, in our Shipping and Navigation, is fufficient to make 
this fhort Account of their making it acceptable elpecially as the Fir (a Tire of our own 
natural Product) furniihes us with like Materials for Pitch, Tar, Turpentine, &c. 

turpentine is us'd in many Medicines j as is like wife Pitch for Ointments, &c. and from 
the burning and fuliginous Vapours of thefe, elpecially the Roftn, wc have our Lamp and 
Printers Black. 

Pis thought that the Pine and TvV-Trccs in Scotland might yield his Majefly plenty of 
client Tar. 

The Cultivation of all the (cvcral forts of the Pines is much after the manner of the 
Fir, to which Head T refer the Reader j but it fhould be taken notice of here, that there 
.ire many forts of Pines, and the Tree hath the different Sexes of Male and Female ; for 
the Male is generally lower, and more knotty than the Female : That fort called the Picca 
nflefts cold Ground and profpers well in England, and fo doth the Pineaflcr or wild ibrt, 
out of which is ex t rafted great <l:orc of Pitch. And wc arc told of another Sort called 
the Pcda, which grows in Dahnatia, and is fo unctuous that it will flit into Candles. 
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Arbor Vit/e. 

THE y/rfo/' or Lignum Vita is a curious Ever-green-, and if it likes the Soil, whj c ; 
fhould be Loamy, will grow to a great height and make handfome Timber. J; n } ( ! 
makes Beautiful Standards for Pyramids and ife/fr to adorn the Parterres \ for it bears the 
.Sheers very well, and is therefore alfo good for Hedges and Arbours. The fmell of the Leaves 
J s jfromatic* 9 offenfive to fome, and pleafing to others. It is thought when rubb'd between 
^he Fingers, to fmell like Cheflnre Chcefe. Whether it be from this ftrong fmell or any 
Qther Virtue in the Leaves, I know not ; but 'tis an excellent Specific for an Ague when 
rubb'd or bruited with a rolling Pin, and afterwards apply 'd to the Wrijls and Soles of tj le 
Feet, where it fhould continue feveral Days ty'd on. I have feldom known it fail of a Cm c 
dpccially among Children, except in very llubborn and extraordinary Cafes. J 
It is hardy, and very natural to our Climate, which makes me wonder it is not more 
cultivated * efpecially confidcring it is eafily raifed either from Layers or Slips, and is of 
all others incomparably the heft for the Turners ufej the Wood being fmooth and com- 
pa£t, and prettily veined \ which makes the Boxes, Bowls, Cups, and other Curioftties nude 
of this Wbod much fought after and de fired. 

The Leaf of this Tree is likewife thought to make one of the belt Ointments for green 
Wounds, for healing them fuddcnly. 



Ivy, Strip' d and Plain. 

THE plain Ivy, is an old fafhloned Green, of late Years much neglected and dcfpilcJ. 
chiefly becaule being a Climber and not able to (lip port itfclf, it hath been found 
to 'injure the Buildings againft which it is fet$ forafmuch as it eats out the Mortar from 
between the Joints of the Stone, with its natural Claws, which find and fcarch every Pi- 
lage. Neither its Bloflbms nor black Berries are very beautiful 5 but its Leaves arc of a 
fine fhining Green all the Year which chiefly gave it its former Reputation. But there 
is a ftrip\l fort, edged with Silver, which looks very beautiful 5 and very agreeably co- 
vers a North Wall made with Brick, where it can do but little harm with its Claws. Bc- 
iides, tho' it hath been thought to be fuch a Climber as would not grow without a fup- 
port, yet Experience and Practice teaches, that it may be made a Dwarf Standard with 
its ftrip'd Head cut into round Balls, than which nothing more pleafcs the Eye, nothing 
better endures the Cold, and nothing is of late more fought for among the hardy Ever- 
greens. It may be propagated cither from Suckers or Layers. 



Savin e. 



SA VI NE or Sahin is adwarfifh Evcr-grecn, not much unlike to the Etigl/JJj Jnnipn. 
It bears clipping, and is therefore lit either for Hedges or Standards cut into Form. 
A Decoction of the Branches of this Tree is an execflive Bitter, and effectually cures the 
Worms: It is ufually raifed from Layers and Cuttings. 



Pyraca nth a. 

TH I S is a Thorny Shrub, {"hooting out feveral Branches which bear Leaves like ihofe 
of a IVild Pear, of a dark green colour all the Year. This Plant hath many Ex- 
cellencies, which other Greens of the Parterre want j and yet (for what Rcafon I know 
not) it doth not meet with that luicouragcmcnt it defcrves. For be fides the Beauty ol 
its green Leaves, and the Bunches of Flowers it puts forth in May, it bears CluUcis ot 
Berries of fuch a bright Scarlet, as da/'/lc the Eye*, which commonly hang on the 1 1*00 
all the Winter till Spring; if the Birds will let them alone, for they arc greedy ol them 

in hard Weather. 



riic ftrong, frequent, and prickly Thorns it puts forth, oceafions the Tradition, thui this 

. Saviour's Crown of Thorns was made, from hence by f° ml ; 



was the Tree, of which out 



this is called the I My Thorn \ growing, as it is laid, frequently in Judca. It may be trail 

into Balls and Pyramids, but then a great deal of its Beauty is loll when it grows /////' 

and woody, and befides, the Flowers and Berries always crow on the Wood of the lal 

J 0 Year* 
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Year, which in clofe clipping, is chiefly removed 5 and therefore the beft way of ma- 
naging this Tree in Perfection and Beauty, is to plant it againft the North Sides of the 
Houfe or other Buildings, where it may have room to fpread : For chiefly on the bori* 
zontal Branches will it difplay its Beauty in Flowers and Scarlet Berries, 

As to the Culture of this beautiful Plant, it is railed either from the Berries^ or from 
Layers and Suckers. In the firft way the Seeds rouft be ordered as thofe of the Holly > but 
I think the giving them firft to Fowls to pafs through their Bodies, is a little too fan* 
cifttl: It may fumce only to lay them in heaps in fbme by-place for one Year, and Cow 
them the next. In the other way from Layers and Suckers, care fliould be taken that they 
be not too long out of the Ground, having commonly but few and weak Fibres. It de- 
lights in a mixt loamy Soil, hating cither Clay or Sand, much more any Dung or Ma- 
nure. 



Celastrus and Arbutus. 

THE Celaftrus or Staff-Tree is but little regarded and taken notice of, yet it is but 
juft to let it have its place in a compleat Collection* it bears green Leaves all the 
Winrer, and fome mix it with the Pyracantha to make the Ever-green Hedges. Ic is 
railed of Seed and Layers, and removed in the Spring. 

The Arbutus or Strawberry-Tree, fills a place amongft the Ever-greens very agreeably. 
It is indeed an Exotic, and hath been ufcd very tenderly (as many others have, that need it 
not) but it is by Experience found to thrive very well amongft our Englifo Greens, tho* 
more commonly, and fome think more naturally^ in Ireland. There are fome very large 
Trees of it in the Gardens about Lo?idon, which bear Flowers, Fruit and Seed, to per- 
fection. Ic holds its Leaves on all the Winter, which are of a bright fhining Green, much 
refembling the Bay, only more indented, and the young Shoots are a little reddijlj. In 
fliort, it is one of the moft beautiful Plants, not variegated, we have. It is fomething dif- 
ficult both to raife and to remove. The beft way is from the Seed, which is contained 
in the Fruit like a Strawberry, and of no unpleafont Talle when it is ripe about Cbrijl- 
mas. The Seed fliould be fown in a Box of light Earth in the Spring, and carefully co- 
vered, to the thicknefs of a Crown-piece, with fifted Mould. The gentle Heat of a Hot 
Bed will accelerate its Germination, and increafe its Stature j but I am ftill of the mind, 
that for Health and long Life, Nature's and the Carrier's Pace is beft : If you can find a 
way to lay fome of its tender Branches, let it be done in fine Earth about September, and in 
a Year's time, (if it be a dripping Summer, or that it have frequent waterings) it will 
have got Strength enough to be tranfplanted in the following Spring, but yet with great 
care and caution. It cares not much for the Sheers, and indeed doth not much want them, 
being difpofed to grow into good Shape, Where there is plenty, fome will make Hedges 
of them, but they appear in their greateft Beauty in the Wilder mfs-lVorks. It avoids 
Clay, and delights chiefly in a rich Gravel or Sand ; where it will moll commonly bloflbm 
twice a Year. 



C E DAR-T REES, 



C 



E D A R is a Coniferous, Evcr-grccn Tree, large and tall, and bearing great roundifli 
Cones of fmooth Scales, ftanding upwards, the Leaves being fmall, narrow, and thick 



Jet together. 

There are fcveral forts of this Tree not much differing from one another ; but the forts 
known and growing in England, arc three 9 Virginia^ Bermudas, and the Lebanon Cedars. 

This Tree Mr. Evelyn lays, grows in all Extrcamsj in the moift Barbadoes, the hot 
Rctmudas, the cold New England, even where the Snow lies almofl: half the Year j and 
why then it fliould not thrive in Old England, he conceives to be the want of Induftry : 
It grows in the Hogs of America, and on the Mountains of Jlfia, He has frequently 
raisVl it of the Seeds, which he fet like the Bay-Berries > and we might have of the very 
hell kind in the World fi om the Summer Jjlauds, tho' now almofl cxhauftcd there alio - 9 
jo that the molt incomparable of that Sacred Wood, is like to be quite dellroy'd, which 
is by Nature almoft Eternal: What wc have from Barbadoes and "Jamaica is a fjuirioiis 
fort, and of fo porous a Nature, as that Wine will foak through it; but that they call i'o 
in New England, is a lofty Grower, which being (awn into Planks make excellent Floor- 
ln g 3 and cverlalling: They Ihingle their Houfes with it, and ufe it in all their Edifices. 

A a a It 




1 82 A New'Syftem 

It is the Oxycedrus of Lycia 9 which the Architect Virttuyius defcribes to have its Leaves 
refembling Cyprefsj the right Phenician Cedar has them like the Juniper, and it bears a 
Cone not fo pointed and diftinffc. in Scales* as thofe from Mount Lebanon, 

'Tis recorded that in the Temple of jfpolb at Utica± there was Timber of near two 
thbuland Years old, of this Wood : In Sagunti in Spain there was a Beam in a certain Ora- 
tory confecrated to Diana, which had been brought from Zant two hundred Years before the 
Deftruftion of Troy : The Statue of that Goddefs in the famous Ephefine Temple, was 
of this Wood, as was moft of the Timber- Work in all their Sacred Buildings. 

The Sittim, mentioned in Holy Writ, is believ'd to have been a kind of Cedar > of 
which precious Utenfils were form'd. Sefofiris King of Egypt built a Ship with. Cedar of 
z8o Cubits } and Noah's Ark is fuppos'd to be built of Cedar : The Mail of Demetrm\ 
Gakaffe was one Cedar 5 and one of the Float that wafted Caligula's Obelisk out of Egypt 
was four Fathoms in Circumference. 'Tis writ alfo of a Cedar growing in the Ifland of 
Cyprefs 9 which was 130 Foot long, and 18 in Diameter. 

The Cedar is excellent for Polls and Columns, becaule of its direct growth, natural and 
comely Diminutions j and the more odoriferous the Trees are, the more durable and lair- 
ing. Mr. Evelyn wiflies that Cedar might be brought into more common ufe, fince bc- 
fides the everlattingnefs of the Wood, not obnoxious to Worms, and which would alio 
be a means to preferve Cloth and other Goods from Moths and Corruption 5 it would like- 
wife be a Cure to reform the Malignity and Corrofivenefs of the Air, and make this City 
as if it ftood among the Spices of Arabia, or the Profpefts of Mount Lebanon. 

Mr. Mortimer feems to have been very exaffc in, and to have underftood well, the raifmg 
and cultivation of this delightful Tree, fo much neglected, becaufe little underftood. He tells 
us of that fort which is eitcemed the rendered, viz. the Lebanon Cedar, that it bears even 
the fevered Winters we have. He himfelf raifed leveral of them of Cones, which he had 
from Mount Lebanon, and hath had a Walk long fince planted with them. For, (as he 
rightly obferves,) the Seeds keep well in the Cones, which may be brought from the fur- 
theft parts of the World with fafety j and if the Seed is not taken out of the Com till 
the Time of fowing it in the Spring, it may laft good three or four Years. Some Years 
•fince there was a fine Tree of this fort growing, at Stanftead in EJfex, and I fuppofe it is 
there dill > for it had outlived fome of the fevered Winters when 1 law it : It cannot be 
lefs than fo Years old, and therefore every Year better able to refift cold, and to nat uti- 
lize itfelf. 

The Juniper is reckoned t o be a fort of Cedar. 



Rosemary of feveral Sorts. 

ROSEMARY is a fine Aromatic Ever-green Shrub, ufeful both in its Leaves and 
Flowers for many purpofes. There are leveral Sorts of it, viz. the Common nnnoo 
leafd; the broad leaf d, the gilded or varioufly Jlrip'd with l'ellow, and the Silver Rofcmwr 
And Mr. Mortimer tells us of another fort that bears double bluiflj Flowers. Thofe that are JlrM 
are moil tender : But any of them fet in a dry Soil, and under a tolerable Shelter, will lilt 
many Years, and defy the Frofts, which yet will kill them if they arc planted in a coil 
wet Soil. They arc increafed very cafily, cither of Seeds, or Slips, fee in ylpril or Alt), 
which quickly take Root, if they are Shoots of the laft Year. If this Plant is let againit 
South Wall, it may be trained up to a confidcrable Height, and if it is planted in a flicl- 
tered place in the Parterre, it will form itfelf, with a little help of the Sheers, into hatid- 
fomc Pyramids. The Roaft Beef formerly (cldom appeared with any grace, except ilucfc 
with Rofemary ; But "time and Fajbiou alter both Palate and Beauty. 



H A V 
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THE ifajp is a Bacciferous, Ever-green Tree, confiderable for its Berries •> whofe 
Leaves are (hort, ,odorate, of a deep Green, and each Berry containing two Seeds?- 
Mr. Evelyn tells us they are increafed both of their Suckers^ and Berries - 9 which fhould 
be dropping Ripe before gathered : Pliny's procefs was the gathering the Berries in Janu- 
ary fp reading them^till their fweat be over, then putting them in Dung, and fowing them : 
To tteep them in Water, is as well as Wine j fome waih the Seeds from their Mucilage^ 
by breaking and bruiting the glutinous Berries: Then fow them in March, by fcores in a 
heap, and fo they will come up mClufiers ; but not fo fit for Tranfplantation as where they 
are interred as you would furrow Peafe : This way, and fetting them apart, will raife Mul- 
titudes, and that in the Berries, without any farther Preparation j only for the firft two 
Years they fhould be defended from the piercing Winds, which frequently deftroy them > 
and yet the fcorching of their tender Leaves, ought not to make you defpair, for many of 
them will recover beyond expectation. 

This Aromatic Tree greatly loves the Shade, yet thrives bed in our hotteft Gravel, ha- 
ving once pafled the firil difficulties ; Culture about the Roots, wonderfully augments its 
growth j fo as Trees of them will grow near thirty Foot high, and two Foot diameter. 
They are fit alfo both for Arbour and Palifade-work, provided the Gardener underltands 
when to prune them and keep them from growing too Woody. 

The Berries are emollient, Sovereign in Afflictions of the Nerves, Cholicks, Gargarifms^ 
Baths, Salves, Perfumes - y and fome have ufed the Leaves inftead of Cloves. It is a com- 
mon thing with Nurfes r to eafe Children of the Gripes, to boil Bay-Leaves in their Food. 
The Kernels of thefe Berries are very like Wheat. 

Of late Years abundance of thefe Trees have been raifed and kept in Boxes, with curi- 
ous round Heads, and fingle Stems of four, five, or fix Foot high or more, and brought 
us over from Flanders and Holland 5 the great Ule and Ornament of which in Parterres 
have encouraged us to raife them here. They appear in Tubs like Oranges •> and, at plea- 
furc, make a beautiful fmall Walk. And it is worth remarking here, that the wonderful 
ftraitnefs of the Bodies of thefe Trees before they come to Head, is owing to an ingeni- 
ous Contrivance of raifing the whole Stem in one Year in a hot Bed from a Plant cut 
down to the very Root * and that is effe&ed by means of a perpendicular Frame of Wood 
made for that Purpole. Lavender and Rue arc more reptile Evcr-grecns, and require much 
the lame Soil and Culture from Slips. 



'The Lauru s-T inus. 

TH E Laurus-Tinus, tho' it is a flowring Shrub, and might properly be taken notice 
of under the next Catalogue j yet being a beautiful E-ver-grccn, generally planted in 
Parterres and amonglt other Greens in the Wilderncfs- Works, I fliall give its Place here. 
Some fancy there are fevcral kinds, but I could never yet difcovcr any other difference, 
but what might jullly be attributed to the Soil or Situation. Ft is cltccmcd and rcipcdted 
in mod Gardens both for its conftant Verdure, and its beautiful well-fccnted Flowers, which 
appear, contrary to mod others, in all the Winter Months. It makes handfome headed 
Hants in the Parterre, and rcfufcs almofl: no Soil but thole that arc cold and Ipewy : And 
m fuch indeed a hard Winter kills them. Such Plants as are difpofcd to put forth near 
the Root, fhould be encouraged for the dike of Layers, by which it is chiefly to be in- 
creafed. The richnefs of the Soil is the occalion of a (Irong (hooting from the Root, bun 
fhdt Jiindcrs its Beauty both in figure and flowring. And for the lake of the lad, L fliould 
advife rather to plant it again ll a Wall, or in a Wilderncfs at large, where it need not 
undergo fo much the Seventy of the Knife. For an unskilful Hand often deprives it of 
greatelt Glory. 



PRIVET, 



A New Syftem of 
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Privet, Lentisc ^ Maternus. 

PRIVET is an Ever-green, much of late Years out of Faflrion, tho' formerly almofl 
the only Green ufed for Arbours and Hedges. Ic loves to grow amongft other ftronger 
Trees and Hedges, being not fo well able to fupport itfelf. It is eafily railed by Suckers 
and Seed. The Italian green Privet is now got amongft us, having Leaves much like the 
Olive. It loves a hot Soil, will bear the Severities of our Winter, efpecially planted cither 
in the Wilder neft or Hedges, for ic will bear clipping well 5 and becaufe it keeps its Ver- 
dure all the Year, it is a great Ornament to the Garden either in Hedges or Standards. 
The Berries are like thole of the Myrtle, and from them the Plants may be raifed. 

The Lenti/Cj Lentifcus^ is another very beautiful Ever-green, brought originally from 
Italy, and therefore is of the tenderer Sort 5 but with a little care and fhelter, it will thrive 
in a warm Soil, and may be propagated by Suckers and Layers. Mr. Mortimer recommends 
the Wood of this Plant for Tooth-pickers 5 and thinks the Maftick thereof to be a Spe- 
cific for the Teeth and Gums. 

There is alfo a Plant called the Mat emus 9 which being a kind of Phylerea, is alfo good 
for Hedges, and may be as eafily managed. 



Having thus given an Account of Foreft-Trees and Ever-Greens of 
all Sizes and Sorts ; before I proceed to fpeafc of Flo wring-Shrubs, 
1 fhall fay fomething in general of the manifeft Advantage and 



Vfe 9 



Of Wood and Timber. 



EVERY Man, to be a faithful Steward of his Land, ought to put it to thatUfc 
that will bring in molt Profit. And Enquiry fhould be made into what may be 
gained by letting Wood grow on Land, and in what Cafes it is neceflary to com- 
pare the Benefit that may be made by employing it to other ufis 9 with the Benefit made 
by JVood-y which two Profits being different in every Country, there is no pofitive Rule 
to be given for itj but it is poffible to direbl how the Com pari foil may be truly made. 

To which purpole there is a Method for making a Table flic wing when Land affords 
Profit by bearing Wood : Firft, rate the Land at fo much per Acre; then fee what Price 
the Wood is in that Place, and what an Acre of young Wood will afford at five Years 
for fmall Hoops, Brufh, Fagots, which is the molt benefit in fomc Places : What 
at nine Years for long Fagots, Bavins, &c> What at fourteen Years for Cord- Wood. One 
Acre will bear twenty Cord (a Cord being a Stack eight Foot long, four broad, and four 
high, every Stick at lead three Inches about) and after fourteen Years the Body or Stem 
incrcafes flower, the Boughs more; and many fmall Trees arc deftroy'd by the dropping 
of the more profperous : Likcwifc what is to be made by Poles of thirty Years old, 6?*. 

Tlicfc Ufes take up the whole Benefit of the Land : And for Timber-Trees, there muft 
be known the Value of 'Timber ; and we mud fuppolc every Acre to bear one Hundred i 
and each Tree at feventy Years growth to have two Tun ; and fee what Satisfaction that 
will make for the long Expectation. 

To reduce the Trees to one Hundred, many muft be drawn out at fourteen, twenty, w 
thirty Years end, whole Value will be known as above, and Allowance is to be made againu 
the Kent for their Value. Then Trees with their dropping fbwre the Grafs, 'tis true 
but they kill Mfs and f Tenth, which clfc would cover fuch Ground as will fervc well 
enough for Timber Trees, (the Experiment mull not be made in good Ground) and kill 
IJryars, and (icure it to bear Grafs; fo that the Profit of the Ground is hardly lcfl'en'd by 
the Trees ilanding, there being Hill Food for young Caitel : I need not fay any . tiling ot 
the Mall or Pro/it of Pannage, which is yet fomething. An Jljl), at thirty or forty Years 
is worth as much as an Oak at feventy. 

1 1 Land be intended at lull for Timber only, Cattle may be turned in at fix or (even 
Years: But this is not the moll profitable way. 1 allow nothing for ilic fowin^, becatile 
poflibly the bell way is only to flrciv Mall on the top of the Ground, never breaking it: 

I have (cen they conic up thickcit where never covered. IMor for lnclofurc^ that may 

charged 
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charged on the Land next the Wood, for the Tenant inclofes againft the Lord, in whofe 

band the Wood is fuppos'd to be: And if it be a Wafte, &c. it is already done. 

When a fVood is fell'd, it mult be inclofed from Cattle a Year before, and fix or feven 
after, for any Trees but Beech : They are drawn as they may be fold $ and Cattle hinder 
not the growth of young ones in their Places : But it is not lb for other Wood. So that 
in fhort, the Table for purchafing Annuities, applied to the prefent Rent of the Land, 
will flxew whether the Wood coming in fo many Years, will at the end in that Place or* 
.the Country make amends for the Hay. 

I am confident many Places would find Wood the belt Employment : It has this conve- 
niency, that it yields ready Money at any intermediate time, and ftill increafes the Value 
of a Purchafe 5 but it were good if one could tell the yearly Improvement of a Tree, 
as we can of Corn and other Produces of Land. 

With the Afliftance of my inquifitive and learned Authors I have faid a great deal about 
Oaks (in its proper place) and other Wood) notwith Handing which, Mr. Houghton, F.R.S. 
has plainly proved in an Eflay publifh'd, Anno 1683. that if no Wood for Fuel or Tim- 
ber grew within twelve Miles of a Navigable River within this Kingdom, 'twould be its 
great Advantage > as to Trade, &c. And as I have known few Gentlemen that have turn'd 
their Arable or Paflure to Wood, 1 fhall here make fome particular Notes on fome of 
Mr. Evelyn's Examples as to the Improvement of Plantations in general. 

His firll Inftancc is Latimer's Wood, in Norfolk, where f6o Acres of the belt Saplings 
were worth but 3 d. each, but in if Years they were worth zs. 6 d. each, and in fo 
Years about ioj. for 1380 Trees were valued at 700/. befide 40/. made before 3 and the 
Land if it had been clear'd would not have Let for above f s. the Acre. Upon which Jf 
remark, that thefe Saplings grew on old Stubbs, which I prefume makes them grow much 
fatter than if they had come from an Acorn j but what the difference is, I won't deter- 
mine >, however, the Charge of Tilling and Setting the Ground with Acorns is to be con- 
fidered-, likewife zol. a Year for the fo Years, be it more or lefsj all which 1*11 reckon 
for nothing : But at fo Years end from the flubbing, the whole Growth was valued but 
at 700/. with the Improvement it produe'd to the yoth Year, befide the 40/. made fome 
time before, whofe Value I know not, but fuppofe it 100/. in all 800/. the whole Value 
of the Land by Wood. 

But considering that Money at compound Intereft doubles in fomething lefs than twelve 
Years, and zol. the Year, fo reckoning amounts in fo Years to upwards of 68 3 f /. there 
is no Companion: Tho' the Acorns would have yielded fomething, as alfo fome few Sap- 
lings to make way for the reft 5 but had all been cut down, the Improvement of the 
Land, beyond the Rent, would have exceeded all thofe, and 1 alfo believe the Rent too. 

Another Example of Improvement of Wood is as follows: In 16 $6. an hundred Tim- 
ber-Trees of Oak were fold for 100/. but the Buyer going from his Bargain, they con- 
tinual growing till 16*71. and then they were fold for y 60 I. and it looks like a very great 
Profit } but upon a nice Enquiry it will not be found fo j for it is but an indifferent Oak 
whole Boughs will not reach one Pole on a fide 5 and at that rate there can Hand not 
many more than forty in an Acre; therefore I cannot imagine but that the Ground thefe 
hundred Oaks Hood on, was worth zos. the Year, and fo the }f Years was worth in 
ready Money 2.1 /. 1 j. z d. which doubled once in iz Years (as Compound Intereft will 
do) and allowing one Year's growth more, the Rent would have amounted to 168/. ps* 
6d. and the 100/. would have have yielded 800/. both which make ptf8 /. l>s. 6 d. then 
deduct from this the f6o/. the Trees fold for, and there remains 480/. 9 s. 6 d. only the 
one Year is to be allow 'd out of it. 

The next Inllance is of a Pcrlbn who planted an Afh 3 and before his Death fold it for 
4°f- I will not reckon the Ground this Afh grew on to be worth any thing j but fup- 
pofe the Afh when planted was worth but one Shilling, and the Man liv'd 84 Years 
alter, the Shilling would have amounted to fix Pounds and eight Shillings, which is far 
winter than 40 s. 

Again, three Acres of barren Land fbwn with Acorns, in fixty Years became a very 
thriving Wood, and was worth 500/. Bccaufc the Land was barren, Til fuppofe it worth 
)llt 3 s > the Acre, 9 s. the three Acres j which for 60 Years was worth in prefent Mo- 
ney 9 s. yd. which doubled every twelve Years makes 49^ I. 6 s. %d. Suppofc that 




and fb the Land coll nothing. 
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But Mr. Evelyn (hews, that almoft any Soil is proper for fome profitable Timber- Trees 
or other, which is good for very little elfe. Then he gives feveral curious ways how to 
fow and fet Woods, to the greateft Advantage $ as alfo a Calculation of one Captain Smith's 
of the great Profits made from 1000 Acres in 2,17 Years 5 as alfo an Eftimatc what 20000 
Acres would yield in 1 f o Year*, which amounts to many Millions of Pounds Sterling ♦ 
tho' I prefume if fo many were planted more than is, they would be worth little 5 or be 
as King Charles the Second faid to the Merchant, that faid, if his Majefty would encourage 
it, the Merchants would make Gold as plenty as the Stones in the Street 5 to which the 
King anfwer'd, then 'twould be no more than the Stones in the Street : And a great deal 
of Navigation for Wood mult ceafe, and by confequence we muft have fewer Ships and 
Seamen. 

My Author, partly as a Divine and partly as a Philolbpher, concludes his Difcourfe 0 n 
Foreit- Trees, with Contemplations on the Weaknefs of the Beginning, and Grandeur of 
the Growth of Trees > and not only fo, but of fome being as hard as Iron, and others as 
folid as Ma»ble; fome like the Birch, yielding more Wine in a little time than the weight 
of the whole Tree; and the contemptible Vine, that without help cannot lift idelf from 
the Ground, that yearly yields vaft quantity of Wine, that is faid to chear the Heart of 
Alan. 

It has been obfeiVd, that Plantations of Trees attract and caufe Moifture and Rain j 
and in fome Places of the World, they have no other Water to drink, than what their 
Trees afford them 5 not only of their proper Juice, but from their attraction of the Even- 
ing Moifhire, which impends in the fhape of a Cloud over them. To what probable 
Caufe this may be affigned, will be better underftood, when the Nature of Vegetation is 
conlidered and explained. Of which in its proper Place. 

I am aware that befides thefe fever-greens here mentioned, there are many other Exo- 
tics of late Years introduced and naturalized amongft us, fuch as are found to bear the Se- 
verities of our ordinary Winters pretty well.' Some of which (as alfo of the Exotic Flow- 
ring-Shrubs) I have juft named and infertcd in the Catalogue. 
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Of Flowring-Shrubs. 

H A T I may complcat the Collection of Trees and Plants before mentioned, I 
fhall now continue to difcourle of Flow big- Shrubs, but yet with as much Ric- 
vity as pofllblc, becaufc thelc arc generally well known, and their Cultivation 
as generally well under flood. 

I fhall begin with the Seua^ of which there are commonly known two Suits, 
the Scorpion, and the great Bladder or Baflard Sort, called Collu/ea. The firfl is the moll 
beautiful $ but both of them make a handfomc iliew with their yellow Blollbms both m 
Spring and Autumn. They are hardly able to J'upport their own weight, and theicloic 
are plealed with the help of a Wall, or to be fet ngainft an Arbour, where they arc ton- 
file and endure all Weathers. Jvafily increafed by Seeds, Layers and Suckers. 

Laburnum.'] The I Alburnum is rather a Tree than a Shrub, by fome called the Beau tfrclod, 
its heaves being an indented Trefoil, and its Pods refemble Beans. Irs Strings of yellow 
Blollbms look very beautifully in the Spring, and therefore tho* this Plant grows ionic- 
times to near zo Foot high, it obtains a Place among the Flo wring- Shrubs and in Wil- 
derncfs-VVork. it is cafily railed from the Seeds, and grows in the moil cx poled Places. 

Maracoc, or Pa ffi on-Tee.'] I fliould not do J u (lice to this mod beautiful and glorioiw 
Plant, if I did not a little dwell on the Delcription of it, as well as direct its C juliure- 
The Maracoc, or P«//ion-Trce, l>y (bme called Grcuadille, and tlie Indian Creeper or ClmM, 
is a very extraordinary Plant, for the Jin-prizing Beauty of its Flower, the eonilant A//<- 
cefliou of them for (binetimes more than fix Months, the Per dure of its Leaves t lie J J'Mjl* 
of its Shoots, and the 1 t ar$cwfs of its Fiuit. There are feveral forts of this Plant, moll 
of 1 hem impatient of extreme Cold-, therefore here I am only to regard that one lore 
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fo well known in England, which will endure our Climate pretty well abroad, and bear con* 
(iantly Flowers, and Fruit fometimes. 

Mr. Bradley has taken fome Pains in defcribing the Nature and Culture of this Plant, 
to which I fhall have fome Things and Obfcrvations of my own to add. The known 
fort will certainly, if rightly managed, bear conftant Flowers and ibmetimes Fruit, as the 
Climate and Soil will fuffer. But becaufe there will be a Neceffity for a Defcription of 
the Plant either in Words or Figure, I chofe to have the Figure thereof inferred, as con- 
veying a better Idea to the Mind than any verbal Defcription. 

From a View of this Figure, it may be feen the Flower has ten white Petals around it 
at equal diftances, two Rows of purple Threads, a Stile refembling the Pcdellal of a Pillar, 
dividing itfelf on the top into three Parts, and" be fet round at the bottom with Threads 
or Spikes erect. But as I faid, Inffe&tion is beft * and I have faid fo much, only a little to 
explain the Supcrftition of the Friars, when they make the Flower the Representation of 
our Saviour's Paffion j the great part whereof is forced to be help'd by pure Invention. 
The ten Petals, they lay, are the ten jtfpoftles ; for one deny'd his Mailer, and the other 
hanged himfelf, and fo were denied the Honour of a Place. The Circle of Purple Threads 
is the Glory commonly painted round the Head of our Saviour, and the ereel Spikes are no 
ill Refemblance of the Crown of Thorns. The Stile in the middle of the Flower is the 
Pillar to which Chrift was bound when he was fcourged, the Clafper is the Cord, and the 
Leaf is the Hand. One of the Stamina with its Apax is a Hammer, and the four others 
make the Crofs : But what is molt defired to be thought wonderful and furprizing is, that 
every Flower is juft three Days opening and {hutting. It were happy for Mankind, if 
Popijb Supcrftition were always thus harmlcfs ! 

But let us fee what is to be done with this pretty Plant, that it may difplay all its 
Beauties. That it delights in moift and warm Places is molt certain, both what Mr. Biadley 
has told us from his Correfpondents, and alio from what I have leen my iclfj and there- 
fore to furround the Roots often with Cow-dung, or to fet it againft a conllant drain or 
fink of Water, is an Advice to be followed, if it can at the lame Time have a South 
Afpectj for the Cow-dung will keep the Roots cool and moiil, and the Afpedfc will be 
its defence and fecurity in the Winter, which fometimes kills this Plant down to the Roots j 
but then it will be lure to revive again, which by the way is a better Emblem of the 
RefurrcUion. 

But ft ill there is a good deal of Care to be ufcd in the Pruning this Tree, that it may 
bear Fruit j for to neglect it wholly, or to prune it too much, are equally injurious. He 
that knows how to prune a Vine cannot mils of doing this as he ought. If you cut an 
old Vine down to the old Wood all over, tho' that be the way to get good Wood 
next Year, yet that Tear you muffc expect no Fruit 3 or if you leave too much, or a con- 
futed Quantity of Wood, little good Fruit can be expected. Thus you mull di I erectly order 
this Tu'c as a Vine, leaving every where fome of the la ft Year's Wood four or five Inches 
long, the Tree ending in Points, fome fhortcr, lorne longer intcrmixr, and not too many 
neither-, for nothing is more apt to be confulcd than the Luxury of this Plant. In lhort, 
prune it as you prune or Jhould prune the Vine, and you cannot err. But bec aufe the car* 
iic/l BlofToms commonly fit for Fruit, it is a good way to let fome Frames of Melon Glallcs 
before the upper Parts of the Tree in March and April, to make the 1l\ cc pit/h - y and if you 
can procure Bloflbms by the latter end of May, you need not fear a Succcllion ol Fill it, 
cfpccially if you give it plentiful Watering in lbme of the drieft Months. The Fruit is in 
fhapc and colour like a Lemon ; but the infidc is more like a Pomegranate, of a lharp, but 
not unplcalant Talle. 

I have often wondered, confidcring the Beauty of this Plant, what a fine fhcvv it makes 
again il the South fide of an Houlc, running Ibmetimes eighteen Foot in one Year, and how 
c.ilily the Tree is railed both from Suckers, Layers and Cuttings, that it Ihould not be 
more propagated than it is. For indeed no Place of Beauty fliould he without ir. 

We are told that Mr. ll'bitwil of J lost on lias a new fort of dwarf Paffion-Ttcc hitherto 
unknown, which bears Fruit very well upon fmall Plants even in Pots, by the help of Sup- 
porters. One of them was brought lalt Winter to J. Tcwpeft, Efuj with Fruit upon it* 
and from the Seed this Year I have railed leveral Plants. 

J loney~Surklc~\ The I Joney- Suckle or JVood-bhul is of various forts, diftinguifhed by their 
Colours and Times of blowing. All of them bear pretty fwcet-lccnted Floweis, and fome 
ol them come early in the Spring, and therefore deferve our Pains in propagating them. 
The Scarlet Flower is reckoned the moll beautiful and blows late. They are called IVotul- 
Uinds, as they are twitting Plants. They are eafily railed from Layers or Cuttings. They 
do bell in Arbours and againlt the fides of I Ionics, only they are apt in fueh Situations to 
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be infefted with a fort of Fly or Cantharidcs, which fpoils all their Beauty, and makes them 
become offenfive. They look well among and abouc Trees in Avenues, and tho' they arc 
not well made to fupport themfelves, yet they may be formed into Heads from a fi n aj e 
Stem riot too high from the Ground > and as foon as their bloflbming is over may be clipp j 

Pomegranate^] The Pomegranate^ which finds a place in this Catalogue, is that ot' th e 
double-fiowring Sort, whofc Bloflbms are of a moft beautiful Scarlet Colour. Some let 
them in Arbours, and others advifc them for Hedges of Wildernefs- Works j but both thefe 
ways feetn too hazardous for a tender Plant. The great Beauty and Glory of their Flow- 
ers in Jlugufl and September highly merit a tenderer Regard, even to have the help 0 f ;l 
Shelter or Wall much in view and facing the South. But there is another fort bearirw 
fingle Flowers of the fame Scarlet, which in fome Years and Situations fet for Fruit. [ 
have fcen above an one Hundred ripe upon one Tree at Cue-Green near Richmond. They 
are both propagated from Layers, and may be Tranfplanted either in Spring or Autumn 
into a light warm Soil. 

Solanum^] The Solanum or Night-Jhade is of feveral Sorts. There is the Shrub Night- 
Jhade which has a woody Stock with dark green Leaves j and there is the Tree Night- 
Jhade^ arifing with a wooden Stem a Yard high, with green Leaves and white Floweis 
like Stars : But neither of thefe are comparable to the Beauty of the common Sort which 
grows in Hedges (not able to fupport itfelf) when it happens to be variegated in its Leaves. 
For then is difcovered no lefs than four Colours all at once in Autumn, viz. Purple Blof- 
lbms, Scarlet Berries, and at the fame time green Leaves edged with white or crci.m Co- 
lour. This Plant mull be fupported with Help again ft a Wall , but it will do on any 
Exposition. The tender weak Branches fhould be removed every Year, and it will not 
fail to replenifh the Wall with new ones in the Spring, which at trad: the Eyes of the 
Curious, and Lovers of Beauty. 

Mefereon^] The Mefereon or Dwarf- Bay ', rifes to two, three or four Foot high, as they 
happen to like the Soil - y for tho' they are ftrong and hardy Plants, yet they arc nice and 
fomcthing hard to be pleafed in their Roots. There are two or three Sorts of them. One 
which bears the red Flower, another which bears the Peach-bloom Flower, and another the 
White. Thefe Flowers are fucceeded by beautiful Scarlet Berries, and fometimcs by Yellow 
ones, not fo beautiful tho' more rare. Thefe Trees have two Excellencies which m.uV; 
them univerfally efteemed. They are the fir ft Trees which put us in mind of the Spw% 
by explaining their beautiful Sweet- fcented Bloflbms even in January, and continue them 
till March; and then give us, not a Tafle, but a Sight of their beautiful Berries all the Jit* 
tumn. Thefe Berries are hot to a very violent degree 5 but yet the Robin is greedy of them, 
and they readily grow after they have pafled thro' his Body. By which means they aie 
fcattercd and raifed in great Abundance. 

Gilder-Rofe.~] The Gilder- Rofe bears Bunches of white Bloflbms in May, as big as a large 
Ball. It is a hardy Plant, grows in almoft any Soil, and is increafed by Suckers. But 
not being willing to be chaitized by the Sheers, or kept in any exact form, he fubnius 
to be placed among the Plants of the Wildcrnefs. 

Rofc7\ There arc more Varieties of a Rofe than of any other Flo wring- Shrub. And i 
you confidcr the Beauty of their Flowers, the Fragrancy of their Smell, the Eafmefs or their 
Culture, and the Continuance of their Blowing, one or other of them Sometimes for nine or 
ten Months, it will cafily be granted, that nothing amongfl this Tribe can better dcicrve 
the Room and Place they require. But bccaule there arc lb many Sorts, it may be fiil- 
ficient to give a Catalogue of them in their order, as commonly diitinguiflicd by the Gar- 
deners y and then make lbmc Remarks where particular Sorts require them. That which 
ought to have the preference to all others for Beauty and Colour, is the Yellow- Rofe, ilnglc 
and double: But the firft Blower is the Cinamon-Rofe j then follow the Monthly- •Rofi; ^ 
the Clujlcr-Monthly-Rofe - 7 the jfuflrian-Rofc, the Damask- Rofe ; the Province- Rofe, Mr. 
J Lift's Rofb % the ' Belgic- Rofe 5 the ordinary Red-Rofe-, the Rojhmuudi, or York and 
cajlcr- Rofe * y the Alar hied- Rofe-, the / "elvct-Rofi ; the IVhite- Rofe j the Rofa-Canim \ die 
Musk Rofe; the Ever-green- Rofe ; and the doublc-hlojfomcd Sweet-brier: With ibmc others 
of lefs note. 



1 



The bell, tendcreft, and more excellent Sorts have fucceeded very well by grafting on 
the Stock of the common AW-Wr, or by inoculating on the common Rofe at Midfuj^ icr 
which is the bell way of propagating the double Yellow- Rofi^ whole Flowers are fo very 
beautiful, and the Tree fo little known, that i would -prevent Mi (lakes in planting it, by 
laying, that it ihould by no means be planted in a Place too much cxpoicd to the bun, 
nor in too light a Soil. The fewer and the (Irongcr the Branches are left, the fairer will 
1 lie Flowers be. The Monthly^ and Clujier-Monthly-Rojes, ihould be let againft a M////' 
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Wall, to make them blow early and late* for in fuch Station, with the hcjp pf a 
little fcreening and defence, I have known them bear till the beginning of December. 

Altho' the feveral forts of Rofes differ in their times of ripening, yet their Culture and 
Propagation is much the fame. They love a Marie or loamy cool Soil inclining to moi- 
iture, and are railed from Layer s, Suckers, or even Cuttings ; which laft 'way, tho' it is not: 
the moft expeditious, yet is what I would recommend rather than the two former, which 
commonly produce a multitude of Suckers ; and Suckers are always Robbers and great 
Weakners of a Plant, and fpoil its Beauty and Uniformity, which ihould always be re- 
garded. Take therefore the very ftrongell and ftraiteit of the laft Year's Shoot of a 
Rofe from the Root, and cut off from the bottom every thing that looks like Fibre or 
Bud, and fo examine it all up the Stem till you come within three or four Inches, or as 
many Buds, of the top where you intend to fliorten ir, removing the Buds with a Knife. 
And in this manner keep always a Quantity in the Nurfery planted in the Spring in a 
cool Place, agreeable to the direction of the Goofebcrry and Current fpoken of in the Fruit- 
Garden. For this Method fecures it for ever from putting forth Suckers, and confequently 
ftrengthens the Plant. And this is the Method you are to follow, if you intend to ino- 
culate the weak and tenderer forts on the more robuft and ftronger j for thus they will always 
form beautiful Plants, viz. hanclfome Heads on ft rait Stems. 

Lilac."] The Lilac or Pipe-Tree is of two forts ; the one bears a white, and the other a 
pale blue Flower, opening in April and May, and affording a very fweet Scent, hanging 
down in Bunches like Plumes of Feathers. The White and the Blue agreeably intermixc 
look very pleafantly in Walks or. Wildemcfs- Works. They are railed from Suckers, 
which they are apt to put forth plentifully. 

, Almond^] The Almond, both Standard and Dwarf, is of the Peach-kind, and until 
the large Plumb was found to be better, was ufed as a Stock for the Peach. But the 
chief ule of the Almond now in England is for the Beauty of its Flowers, which appearing 
very early and of a pale red, attract every one's Eye to them in the Spring. The 
Standard forts grow ft rait, and make very handfome Heads, and in good Years bear tole- 
rable Fruit without the help of a Wall, and with it are more certainly ripe. The Kernel 
is generally bitter, but fomc think that often removing them makes them grow fwceter. 
The Dwarf Kind is fmaller in all its parts, fomething tenderer, and valuable chiefly for its 
Bloflbms, and is raifed from Suckers. The way of railing the Tree is to fet the Stones 
with their outward Coat in Oclober, in the Place where they are to Hand if poflible > for 
they take a Remove very unkindly. But Care and Caution overcome great Difficulties. 

Jeffamine7\ The Jefjamine hath great Varieties > but what concerns me at prcfenr, is 
to mention the forts that will endure our Winters without Houfing, of which fort arc the 
common JVhite, the Yellow, the Strip 1 'd, and the Per/tan ox Purple J c (famine. The firit 
fort hath Brandies of a deep green Wood flexible, opening at their Ends at Midfummcr in- 
to a Tuft of divers Flowers, which arc white and of a delicate Perfume 5 which Flowers 
with us commonly fall away without feeding, and therefore the Plant is to be raifed from 
Suckers (which it is apt to put forth plentifully) and Layers. It is generally ufed to adorn 
the out fide of an Houfc, where it is very agreeable both to the Sight and to the Smell: 
But it is alio a great Ornament to the large Plantations, and amonglt the Flowering- 
Shrubs ; where it may he trained up to a headed Plant, and will fupport itlelf : In which 
Shape it may be fet in Pots to adorn the Chimnics in the Summer Months. 

The Yellow Jeffaminc, by fomc called the "Jonquil, from its refemblance to that Flower. 
From the (lender Siems of this Plant, garnithed with oblong fharp-pointcd Leaves, come 
the Yellow Flowers, confiding of five Leaves in form of a Star. If it come (as fomc 
fancy) originally from Mexico, it is much it fliould be fo hardy -, for no Winter, nor even 
no Neglect hurts it : Its Flowers have little fmell, and therefore mult give the other the 
Preference but yet it makes a pretty Variety, and may be railed as the other, from 
Layers, Ike. Both thefe arc proper Stocks for molt of the tenderer forts to be inarched 
or inoculated on ; as alio for 



I he Strip* d ye [famine, which is certainly one of the mod beautiful of the whole Tribe 
of Plowing- Shrubs j having its Leaves and the grcateit part of the young Wood linged 
Willi a Cold-coloured Yellow intermixed with the Green. For tho' the Bloflom is no way af- 
fected with the Yellow, yet the Leaves and Wood being of fo beautiful a Die, the 
whole Plant foon attracts the Eyes of the Beholder. This may alio be propagated by 
Layers and Cuttings; but it is alio obtained by Inoculation on the plain White ; and (as I 
have tlfc where largely explained) a Bud Co put into the common fort hath a fL range Vir- 
tue to communicate its Die to the whole Plant, even on Branches coming from the Root 
011 the other fide of the Tree, whereby the Circulation of the Juices or Sap in Plains, as 
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the Blood in the Veins and Arteries of Animals* is undeniably proved to a Demonftra. 
tion * 

The Perjian JeJ/amwe^ which bears Flowers of a purple Colour, is alio railed with it 
from Layers or Suckers, and loves a light, warm Soil, where it will bear our Winters well 
enough 5 and though it is but a fmall Plant, yet it makes a pretty fhew amonglt the Va- 
rieties of the Wilderneis- Works and Flower trig- Shrubs. This precedes the other in flow, 
ring, and yields moft pleafant and well-fcented BlofToms. There is alfo the Indian Scarlet 
JeJJ'amine, which with the help of a Wall and its Tendrils rifes to a great height, and af- 
fords a Scarlet Bloflbm : But it muft be ufed tenderly. 

Althea Frutex.'] Althea Frutex^ or Shrub- Mallow, is of two forts, the White and the 
Purple $ they are both equally hardy, and endure the Winter. They may be raifed either 
from the Seed or Suckers. The Bloflbms rcfemble thofe of the Mallow, from whence it 
has its name, and fhew chemfelves very beautiful all the Summer till the Froft overtakes 
them. 

Tulip-Tree \] Mr. Bradley has made it his Obfervation, that the Tulip-Tree will not live 
in expofed Places, but only in the Wildernefs, and amongft Trees defigned for Groves. Its 
Leaves are fomewhat like thofe of the Maple, and its Flowers, which begin to open in 
July, are only on the Extremities. It is a Native of the Wefl- Indies, and grows chiefly 
in Virginia and Carolina j but yet managed according to its Nature, is eafily Naturalized. 
There is a large one in my Lord Pembroke's Garden at Wilton, and another at my Lord Pe- 
terborough's at Parfon*$ Green; but I think its refemblancc to a Tulip is haidly lufficient to 
challenge the Name. The Petals, or Flower- Leaves, are of a yellow Colour, a little vark* 
gated. The Fruit, which is like the Cones of the Fir, doth not come to Perfection with 
us; but as they are brought from Virginia, they may be fowed in Autumn, and kept 
fheltered in Pots during the Winter, and they will come up without the help of a hot 
~ed in the Spring. They muft be ufed tenderly for the firft four or five Years, and lb 
may be eafily ufed by degrees to our Climate, being fet in a warm Sand. 

Spirea Frutex.'] Spirea Frutex is a fmall Shrub, feldom riling above three Foot high. 
Its Beauty is chiefly in its Flower j for it bears a Peach- coloured Bloflom in Augujl. li is 
an hardy Tree, and may be raifed from Suckers or Layers. 

Spantfh-Broom.'] There is no great Beauty in the Leaves of this Plant > but its Flowers 
of little Pearls, or fomcthing refcmbling the Butterfly, make a pretty fliew. There are 
two forts of this Spanifli- Broom, one with White, and other with Yellow Flower, hearing 
their Seed of a foiling Red. The beft way to raife them is from the Seed. The IFlne 
fort is tender j but the other is a hardy Plant, and eafily cultivated from the Seed. But 
as it has long and flcnder Tap-Roots, great care fhould be had in tranfplanting them 3 tor 
Nature bett directs what it wants, and therefore Jlmtnivg them too much will be agumlt 
Nature. If the Farmer and Grazier would not too much wonder and fmile, when I men- 
tion the EngliJJ) Broom and Firze, I fliould think them not amils to be planted aniongll 
the Shrubs of the Wildcrnefs. They both anfwer the Sheers, look green all the Winter, 
and bear plcafmt yellow BlofToms. The latter, befides its being as governable as the 
Eugh, bears its Bioflbms the whole Year round, which no other Shrub (I think) can 
boait of. 

Syritiga."] Syrhiga is another fort of Lilac, which if planted in a flv.idy Place will grow 
almoit in any Soil. It bears many Clutters of Flowers cf a faint White, or Primrofe co- 
lour; yielding a ilrong Scent, fomc think, not much unlike the O) awe Flow, hut 
ftrongcr and lefs gniteiui. The late curious Botaniil, Bifhop Compton, has obicrved, ilut 
the Leaves of this Tree taflc like green Cucumbers. It is much planted amongii the 
Flowering- Shrubs of the Wildcrnefs, and is railed with great eatc from Suchas, which it 
puts forth plentifully. 

Dog-Wood.] The common Dog-Wood is a Dwarf-Tree or Shrub, that grows frequent- 
ly in Hedges, bearing white Flowers and red Berries, the Wood whereof is of gieui uie 
to the Butchers, but cfpccially to the Silver Wire-drawers, to clean the holes ol t heir 
Plates from Wax, fjiV. But there is a Virginian fort that makes a Tree as big as a Cherry- 
Tree, which has like wife in April white Flowers and red Berries 5 the Roots v/hereol, hail- 
ed in Water, the Indians ule to heel green Wounds. 

Sear Ragwort .] Sea-Ragwort is another pretty Flowring-Shrub. It has an uncommon 
light Green without, and a white within or underneath the' heaves, which makes Ionic call 
it the powdered Beau, and it produces Clutters of Fellow Flowers about Mulfummer. A 
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very fevcre Winter is apt to kill it $ and therefore it is proper to have fbme of It in Potsj 
which may be flickered in Extremities. And this will afford a Supply j for it is eafily 
raifed from Suckers and Siips y and grows almoft in any Soil, if it have moifture. 

hatha Jovis.'] This is a Shrub ihooting a Stalk about a Foot and half high, which is 
hard and woody, covered with a downy Rind. At the end of the Branches appears a 
Butterfly-like Flower, which, after it fallsj is filled with a roundifh Seed. This is only 
a Plant of Curiofiity, and is ornamental amongft the Flower -Plots. But it mull be well 

watered. 

Virgins Bower7\ This Plant is of a twining, climbing Nature, and mull be fupported. 
It bears Flowers of a Violet colour, which grow in great Numbers, almolt covering the 
Plant in July and Augufi. It may be raifed from Layers and Cuttings : Will do againfi 
Arbours and Walls, or among the Flowering- Shrubs. There are alio fingle ones both 
Purple and Red $ but the double ones of both Colours are mod elieemed. The more they 
are pruned, the better and fairer are the Flowers of both forts. 

Periwincle 7\ This Plant, tho' it is a fort of Reptile, harh great Varieties. For there is 
the broad-leaved Periwincle j the narrow -leaved Pcriwincle > the Periwincle with white 
Flowers j the double flowring Periwincle - 9 the yellow ftripd Periwincle j and the Silver 
firifd Periwincle with purple Flowers : Thefe two laft efpecially make a fine fhew, both 
with their Flowers and painted Leaves, which are alfo femper virent. It delights in the 
lhade, and even under the droppings of other Trees. But the way to make it ll|ew its 
Beauty inoft, is to make it hold up its Head 3 and that is by tying up its Branches to 
fmail Stakes, and having thus by the help of Sheers made it to form a fort of Pyratrnd, 
it may very well be reckoned a Companion for Flowring- Shrubs. There is no difficulty in 

Ero pa gating it j for it grows from every Knot or Joint : On the contrary, there fhould 
e care ufed to plant it where it may not over-run the Ground. 

Many more there are of this Kind more common and of lefs note, which I fhall not 
think fit to trouble the Reader with, as either growing wild in the Hedges, or elfe dif- 
cover little or no Beauty. But (as I have before remarked) there are alfo many Flowring- 
Shrubs from abroad introduced amongft us, and are by Experience found to be hardy 
enough for our ordinary Winters fome of which I have therefore juft named in the Ca- 
talogue. 

Thus much may fuffice to be faid concerning For eft-Trees, Ever-Greens, and Flowring- 
Shrubs ; But becaufe there are Hints to be given about Growth and Planting, which may 
be thought ufefu), I {hall add here one Chapter more. 
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HAP. IV. 

Of the beft Ways and moft general Seafons for Setting Plants, Sec. 

L L Trees, Shrubs, and Plants of a woody Subftancc, that have Bodies able to 
endure the Cold, arc bell fct before Winter, as foon as the Leaves begin to fall > 
and a Quickie t Hedge of this Scafon is obfcrved by far to outgrow another of 
the like Kind planted in the Spring. Artichokes and Afparagus (whatever the 
modern Practice may have been to the contrary) do exceedingly well being planted at this 
Scalon of Autumn, if fee in a rich warm Mould, and fomething defended the cufuing Win- 
ter from violent Frofts. For Artichokes it is fufllcicnt that a Trench be cafl up between 
the Rows for the defence of the Roots : And (as I have fevcral times obfcrved) Afpara- 
gus is a very hardy Plant, and needs no flicker after the firil Year. 

For Herbs and choice Plants, efpecially thofe that arc fct without Roots, it is moil pro- 
per that they be fct in the Spring : Such as Hyfop, Thyme, Savory, Marjoram, IP "all- flower t, 
Finks, Carnations ; with this Caution, that by how much more tender and delicate each 
Plant is, in regard of Cold, the later it requires to be fct, and in the warmer Place. 

As to all bulbous and tuberous rooted Plants, it is accounted the bed way both for 
their Prclervation and Improvement, that they be taken up every Year out of the Ground, 
and kept fome time within doors in dry Places, where they may have free jiir 9 and little 
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Sun. Tulips, Ranunculus and Emories* fliould be taken up before Mtdfummer, and kept 
within doors till October , which will tend mightily to their Enlargement and Increafe* 
Tho* Fritelaries 9 Peonies, and Crown- Imperials are fdmething impatient at Removes, and 
thrive better without it. There is, without doubt, a Difcretion to be ufed with refpeft 
to the feveral Kinds, and the Quality of the Ground where they are to grow. The Nar- 
cijfus and Crocus arc commonly taken up firll \ generally when the Flower is gone and the 
Leaf withered, and the Bulb full, is the beft Sealbn. And then as to thofe Gardens which 
lie cold and moift, and are apt to be overflowed or foak'd with Water in the Winter, (for 
Summer- Wets never hurt them) the later bulbous Roots are fer^ the better and fafer from 
danger. 

Concerning Plants that are ordinarily fet abroad and left without future Care and Acten- 
dance, little need be faid here* only thefe Obfervations (which I am forced to repeat) 
may not be amifs to be taken in by the way that it is greatly his Intereft that mmds 
the thriving of his Plantations, (whether they be large or (mall Trees) that they be fct fo 
that the Roots may only juft run under the Turf, in the Surface of the Earth j the higher 
the better efpecially if due care be taken the firft Year to keep them moift at the Root 
with Weeds or long Straw j or, which is ftill beft, with being paved round with Stones 
and afterwards well watered. 

I have feen fomc Plants fo buried in a depth of thick Clay or Gravel, that they could 
not fhoot for many Years any bat weak and fickly Branches, hardly a Span long 5 where- 
as others of the fame Kind planted high and according to Art, thrived abundantly even in 
the fame Neighbourhood ; nay, the very fame Trees, commanded to be raifed, have been 
obferved to exert their natural Vigor to a Wonder. 

Orchards require to have the Ground all over trenched, i. e. the upper Surface to change 
place with the lower Soil, and the Trees to ftand at eight Yards diftance in the 
cunx Order. Without this Care and Diligence it is not to be hoped, (ordinarily fpeakmg) 
that you will receive the expe£ted Fruits of your Labour. And if the Ground is fhallow 
and fubject to too much Moifture, all Tap-rooted Trees are to be reje&ed, or you muJt 
plant them very high, without making any Hole, with untried Earth fuperinduccd j and 
after that, lay on a load to every Tree of fuch Dirt as is found in the Streets, and difpofc 
it in fuch a manner as to remain concave round the Tree, the better to retain the Dews 
and Rain. The want of this Provifion and Practice is the occafion that Orchards are io 
often found unthriving, and the Trees obfei ved to be jlunted and dwarfifj, and the Stems 
and Branches to be covered over with Mofs. 

For the planting of Woods in general, and for the increafe of Under-wood, the follow- 
ing Method is generally approved and found right 5 viz. to caft up double Ditches, and 
plant the feveral forts in form of Quickfets, fowing alfo Keys, Acorns, and Seeds on the 
Banks in orderly Rows. The belt time of doing this, is as foon as the Leaf is fallen, 
without any regard either to the Moon or IVeather* The Plants propagated in dry and 
more found Grounds, arc Oak, AJh, Elm, Sycamore, Maple, Crab, and Thorn. In the 
more moift Grounds and boggy Places, the Poplar, Willow, Sallow, and Oftcr, are with 
moft rcalbn contrived to be planted, and all of them by Truncheons j but yet with this 
Caution, that they fliould grow rather by than in the Water : For none of them will 
grow long or much in fuch Bogs as have no lbundncls of Ground, and arc under Water 
the grcatcft part of the Year. 

As to the vulgar Notion of railing Elms from Chips, that muft be a miftakc, which 
the Country-man was probably led into from his obferving Elms to grow from ainid/l the 
Grafs, where Elm-Chips were fcattcred on the felling of large Trees : But the young PhuiM 
which have been there obferved to rife, mult nccellarily proceed from Suckers arifmg from 
the old extended Roots remaining in the Ground. And thefe Suckers may cnfily be mi- 
llaken to nrile from the Chips, becaufc they always come upon the felling of Elms where 
Chips are found, and grow at fuch diftances as Chips are ordinarily fcattcred. 

As to the Growth and Increafe of Vegetables otherwife than by Soils ordinary and arti- 
ficial, or from the Surface of the Earth, 1 think it is demonilrablc and plain by every 
day's Experience, and by what I have (aid of the continual Augment of Plants fct in //'<*• 
ter. For bclides the Slips of Mint, thclc which follow will grow and flourifli from the 
Nouriflrmcnt they receive from JVatcr alone, not excluding the Terrcitrial Matter it con- 
tains j viz. Penny-Royal, Bugle, Prunella, Watcr-Crofs, Purple-Grafs, Periwincle, Crow- 
/'bo/, Rrook-JJwe, March-Mallows, Laurel, Scordium, Tripolium, Knot- Grafs, Panax-Colw, 
J'Cthcrfcw, and fome others; not meaning thofe which will make fame Pu flies of Vegeta- 
tion both in Leaves and Roots, and yet loon after die, of which there urc a great many. 

But 
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But further than this, I have already obferved, that even the Air itfclf contains fo 
much vegetable Matter in it, that fome Planes will flourifli and grow by the Help and 
Virtue of that Nouriihment alone - y as moft of the bulbous Roots will do, as well as the 
Sedunis and Orpines. However, to that reafoning I think fit to add in this place, that 
Onions, tfulips, and all bulbous Roots, tho' by virtue of the Air and what it contains, 
they moot out a green Leaf, yet that they conftantly much leffen in their weight, which 
is a demonftration that they exhale more than they receive ; and their Growth is little 
more than a Motion of the fame Parts, or rather another Order or Situation in relation to 
each other. For the Onion particularly has the thicker Coverings of the Bulb very much 
ftrctch'd out, and each Covering, as it increafcs in Length and Breadth by rifing into a 
Leaf, fo its Bulk, while ic covered the Bulb only, decreaieth proportionably, and is mould- 
ed into a thinner and more largely extended Vcftment. 

Thus divers Sedums, Orpines, Tythmals, and fuch like Plants, known to Ihoot and grow 
in the open Air, and are fuppofed to increafe and to be augmented thereby, tho' the Plants 
grow well j yet upon Experience, are conftantly found to lofe their weight. Thus again 
Aloes, tho' it have been hanged up in the Air with a Cloth dipt in Sallet Oyl, and is ob- 
ferved for many Years to put forth new Shoots and Leaves, yet it always grows lefs and 
lefs in weight, till at lafl the oldeil Leaves falling off, and new ones fucceeding, it grows 
to nothing. 

It may not be amifs under this Head, to take notice that in planting Avenues or other 
Rows or Clutters of Trees, intended for Beauty and Ornament, great care fhould be taken 
and judgment ufed to chufc Jlrait, handfome, and well proportioned Trees. For befides the 
uneaflnefs that every deformed thing gives to the Beholder, there is nothing more certain 
than this, that in all Animal Nature every thing that is Jlrait and well proportioned thrives 
and flourifheth moft ; and on the contrary, every thing that is crooked and out of ihape, 
is more or lefs dwarfifh, Hunted and unthriving j as having the Duels and Paflages for the 
Circulation of the Blood or Sap lefs open, or fome way or other obftrucled. Which Obr 
ftruclions arc the occafion of thofe Difappoints which carelefs Planters meet with, when 
tired with Expe&ations of having their Defires anfwered, they late (too late) fee their Error 
in planting ill-chofcn crooked Trees. 

Whereas, if Difcretion and Judgment be ufed in the Choice of ttrait-bodied Trees, 
with mining Bark 5 (a great Indication of Health) and fuch Trees, defigned for Ornament 
or Ufe, or both, be planted according to the Rules laid down, and in the right Scafons, 
in Autumn or early in the Spring, (tho' the firft is to be chofen) you may, without Pre- 
fumption, foon expect to ice Nature exert her fclf to the utmoft in all her regular Ope- 
rations, and draw up your Infant Plants by fwclling and extended Progreflions to their full 
Stature, fo as to anl'wcr your End in planting them, and excite your Thankfulnefs to the 
Author and Dilpolcr of all Things. 
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Of the Fruit- Garden. 

LTHO* I have fomc Years fincc publilhed to the World my Thoughts 
on this Subject in Icvcral Treat ifes, which have been very kindly entertain- 
ed and accepted : And alt ho* Icvcral others alfo have followed mc with many 
ingenious Obfcrvntions and Improvements on Vegetable Nature, whereby 
the Art of Gardening is become a Science now pretty well under itood ; 
yet for as much as this Treadle is intended to be a complcat Syltcrn of jfgriculture in all 
v% Parts j and every day's Experience gives frclh Light, towards aflilting Nature in her 
generous Inclinations for the good of of Mankind, I have thought it realonable to explain 
and make eafy the whole Myllery of chilling, railing, planting, and pruning the Fruit- 

^it(ktt ) that i he whole by a regular, and orderly Government, may bring Pleafure and 

Profit 
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Profit to the Owner 5 whereby two of the greateft Views of human Life are agreeably 
and innocently enter rained and anfwered. 

But that I may proceed in fome plain, eafy, and regular Method, I purpofe to begin 
fny Directions from the firft Rife that a Man's Defires take, who is to begin de novo; 
that Co having before his Eyes as it were Tabulam rafarn^ as a blank Paper he may write 
upon it what is proper and moft likely to anfwer his Purpofe every Seep he takes in a 
proper Order. And if fo be a Man's Lot and Circiimftances be fuch, that he finds it i s 
not in his Power or Choice to follow the exa£t Method laid down, he may eafily break 
in upon it, and either chufi or refufe what is for or not for his Purpofe. This being pre- 
mifed I fliall begin to treat, 



CHAP. I 



Of the moft defireable Situation for a Fruit-Garden. 

OU R Seafons here in England are moft commonly fo very uncertain, efpeci.iily 
in the Spring, when Fruit-Trees are making their firft Attempts to reward 
the Owner, that it is very defireable to have it in one's Power to chufe a pro- 
( per Situation 3 fuch as may in great Meafure prevent the Inconveniencies of the 
mercilefs Winds, and the Mifchiefs attending the two Extreams oilVet and Dry y Hot and 
Cold. To this Purpofe an eafy Dcfcent or Inclination of the Ground facing the South- 
Eaft is much to be defired, always fuppofing that every Quarter but that^ be well guar- 
ded with Trees at a convenient diftance 5 which Guard, if it is not already found, mult 
inftantly be made, that no time may be loft: But the Weft and Souih-lVeJl Quarters call 
for the Matter's more immediate Vigilance and Care j becaufc according to the conllanc 
Obfervations I have made for many Years, the Winds from thofe Quarters reign for near 
three Parts in four of the whole Year 3 and confequently as they make the greatefl Ha- 
vock and Defblation in a Fruit-Garden^ fo they call for a. mojc immediate and effectual 
Remedy 5 without which, whatever feme may think, who truft to Buildings and high 
Walls, which only create Eddies, moft of the Planter's Labour and Charge will be fiuit- 
lefi. 

An eafv Dcfcent or Declivity to the South-Eaft is alfo defireable for thefc following 
Rcafons. (1.) Becaufe fuch Polition receives the greater Quantity of the Sun's Rays, and 
confequently more of his ripening Influence, (z.) Becaufc it makes a natural, and yet not 
too hafty a Drain for cxceflivc Winter- Wets, oftentimes dcftruclive to tender Trees and 
Plants, (j.) Becaufc it caufes a natural Guard and Defence againit the North and Noith- 
' IVeft and fVcfl Winds; cfpccially if the Rife of the Ground behind the Houfe and Gar- 
den towards thofe Quarters be any thing con fid crab lc $ which is much to be willied 
for. 

Under thefe Circum fiances, and with the Advantage of a good Soil, (of which I fliall 
fpeak prefcmly) I venture to repeat what I have formerly find, and that with moie At- 
-iurancc, becaufe grounded upon further Experience, That three or four Degrees o\ Nor- 
thern Latitude, is a trifling Confidcration, and fhould di (courage no Lover of a Ciaidcn 
from attempting to plant and propagate the tendered Plants, and the bell and lateil 
Fruits. 

The liiflioprick of Durham lies near the Latitude of f f, inferior to few in Riches and 
Beauty j we arc prefentcd here with many right and proper Situations; and tho* the Ait 
of Gardening has but in a manner juft reach'd thefe Farts, yet where there has been any 
tolerable degree of Art and Diligence tiled, and the Soil and Situation favourable, I (<* 
nothing defireable in a Garden wanting; For altho' my own Situation is upon a Hill un- 
guarded, and I have the misfortune to be deprived of all I lopes of getting either much 
or good Fruit, unlefs I could afiwaae the Fury of mercilels Winds; yet amongll in; 



my 



of my good Friends and Neighbouring Gentlemen, I cannot but mention it with plealurc, 
that J never eat more or better Fruit in my Life, even of all the bcjl and latcfl Sorts, ex- 
cept Grapes ; which for want of Courage are found planted but in few Places j and vvhnr 
they are found, mifcarry only for want of Skill in pruning - 9 as 1 have already given occa- 
finonally lbmc Demondrations. ' n 
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In fliort, every Gentleman or Clergyman that hath but the defireable Situation here 
mentioned, or indeed but fome good degrees of it, let him not imagine he is too far 
Norths but take courage, and flatter bimlelf with Succefs in planting, when I tell him 
the Biihoprick of Durham affords Plenty of the tenderelt Peaches and Ncdtarines, and even 
the late Katherines in perfection. 

In the Garden of my good Friend Dr. Hudleftone at Durham^ befides many other tender 
Curiofities, the Paffion- < Zree or Mar am prefe.nts itfelf in great Beauty and Glory y and tho' 
the Tree is but fix or feven Years old, hath already made fome promifing Attempts for 
ripe Fruit * and that Reward I doubt not will be granted in a few Years more: But in- 
deed the Plant (tender as it is) grows in many other Places like a Weed, and where it 
is difcrcetly placed, neither refufeth nor diflikes the Climate 5 which I take this occafion 
to mention, that 1 may confirm and Itrengthen what I have formerly laid down and fup- 
portcd by a Table of the Quantity of the Sun's Heat in fevcral Latitudes from 44 to f6 5 
whereby it appeared, that tho' three or four degrees of Latitude do produce fome confi- 
dcrablc difference in the degrees of Heat and Cold j yet that that is perhaps left considerable 
than is commonly thought 3 and confequently that there is more weight laid upon that 
difference than it will bear, when a Gentleman fuffers himfelf to be difcouraged from plant- 
ing and managing Peaches and Vines, becaufe he happens to live under j-4 or f f degrees 
of Latitude. 

Which Calculation led me formerly to fay further, <c I am fo fenfible how little there 
" is in that Difadvantage, that if the Rules laid down be but followed, I am (anguine 
" enough to hope for Succefs even in the moft Northern Part of this Kingdom -> and it 
" is with Pleafure I expecT: to hear of good Grapes at 2brk and Durham too." Moreover, 
it is not to be forgot what I have formerly obferved alfo, that a Northern Latitude hath 
this Advantage > that from the two Equinoxes in Summer, (the time of ripening Fruits) 
there arc no lefs than one Hundred Hours of Sun-fhine at Durham, more than there are 
at Plymouth^ as might eafily be demonftrated by a Table. 

Upon the whole. When the defireable Situation here mentioned for a Garden can be 
had, I think it fhould, almoft at any Rate, be chofen; and when it cannot be had, either 
in whole or in parr, the fir 11 Care is how to mend it by Artificial Shelters of Hedges 
and Rows of Trees, and by Conduits and Drains, as they are found to be wanting. 
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Of the moft defireable Soil for a Fruit-Garden. 

THE Situation of a Fruit-Garden, tho' it is a very inviting Circumflancc 5 yet 
is not the only thing to he regarded. A good Soil will do Wonders, where a 
bad one will do almofl: nothing without much Time, Labour and Charge. The 
Soil therefore (if one were to chufe) that I fhould call a good one, is a rich 
loamy Earth, with nor an equal Mixture of Sand and Clay two Foot deep, and under this 

cither a Sand or Gravel, or fomcthing cllc analogous to them, rocky and chilelly, or the 
like. 

i 

1 do not fry there is no other good but fuch j for Chalks and Maries and fome Sands 
will do exceedingly well with due Mixtures fuperinduccd 3 but the natural Soil I would 
chufe, as belt of all, is what I have already mentioned, and if it is untried will lair, many 
Years without mending : And therefore fhould, 1 think, as near as may be, be the Stan- 
tlaid of all sJrtificial ones. 

I am fulTieicntly fcnfible, that this natural defireable Soil cannot ordinarily be had at 
Will or Pleufurej and therefore it may be expected, that I lhould give fome Hints and Di- 
notions how to mend Defects. The Fruit-Garden^ and that only, is votv in our View: 
00 that according to my own Principles long lincc eftabliflicd, and which 1 know to be 
n&ht, I banifli all Dung whatlbevcr as Poifon, and aNuilance, forRcafonsl ihall hereafter 
Rive. If the Soil then is Clay, fu per induce Sand; if Sand, Clay j and the bottoms of Ponds 
are the proper Mixtures and Manures for it. The one makes a convenient Separation of 
the Puns of Clay, and the other fixes the Sand: And herein licth the whole Myftcry of 
» lulling Improvement. E c c C J I A P. 
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HAP. III. 




Of Planting : The beft Method and time of doing it. 

EFORE I give my Directions for planting, I would only premife thefe follow- 
ing Things, as feafonable Monitions and timely Notices to every ingenious Con- 
triver, (i.) Let no one be over follicitous to reduce an irregular piece of 
Ground into any exaft Squares > becaufe Irregularities may eafily be made Beau- 
tics ; Strait Lines, either in Walks or Hedges, bring every thing into Shape and Order, 
(2.) Except where room for Fruit is much wanted, there is no necefllty to be at the 
Charge to build high Walls 5 becaufe tho* every Height can be filled and employed, yet 
Fruit-Trees neither want it, nor much defire it. Eight or nine Foot high is fufficienc 
for every thing but a Pear. (3.) An exafb Pofition or Afpcct to the four Quarters, is not 
much to be regarded, as of confequence to the Profperity of a Fruit-Garden. For if it 
be walled round (as it fliould) and the Walls make either obtufe or acute Angles, or both, 
there will be almoft every Afpe£t, good and bad, which may be agreeably filled accord- 
ing to Art and Rule. Only this I would fays the more or" South- Eafl and South-Wc^ 
the better j efpecially the former > and there is no need of being very follicitous for a full 
South Wall 5 becaufe a Wall that declines either way zo° or 30 0 haih as many Hours of 
Sun, and then both Declinations are almoft equally good. (4.) I cannot but add by way 
of Caution ; that no one be over covetous to enlarge his Fruit-Garden beyond what can 
reafbnably be well managed and carefully minded. Forty or Fifty Yards fquare is enough 
for almoft any Gentleman's Fruit-Garden. The great Exceflis beyond this proportion I 
have long obferved to be one great Occafion of Barrennefs. The Moft are apt to covet 
a large Extent, but Few are willing to allow Hands enough to manage it. * 

Having prcmifed thus much, I now come to the great Bufinefs of Planting. 
And altho' the performing this aright is of the greateft confequence to a Man's future 
Pleafure and Profit j yet, however it comes to pais, it hath not been well under flood, and 
feldom rightly inculcated by thofc who have treated on this Subjcft. It is certainly a 
great Misfortune to fet out wrong, and it is commonly, thought that of all Errors a fun- 
damental one is the worft. However, Truth, as it hates Darknefc, is plain, beautiful, 
and uniform ; and as it loves the Light, is eafily made clear and intelligible to the Undcr- 
ftanding. 

That I may then, confident with Reafbn, fet this Matter in its proper Light, I mull 
here take it for granted, that the Borders both under the Walls and where the Dwarfs 
and Efpaliers are to be placed, be made with, and only with the beft Virgin or Unhid 
Earth which can be got, agreeable to the aforegoing Directions j not above a Foot or 
Foot and half deep at moft j and four or five Foot wide. The raifing thefc Border. s mull 
be difcretionally done. If the Situation below and inclining to Wer, they may be un- 
fed feven or eight Inches above the Level j if the Soil be fandy or gravelly, little or no 
Elevation is belt. 

The Borders being thus prepared for Planting, the diftancc of the Trees next offers it- 
fclf to be confidercd. Here there hath been a general Failure in Pradticc, cl^ecially in 
Palifades or Efpaliers; but whatever hath been the Practice, fine I am the general Rule 
fliould be four Yards diftancc both for Walls, Dwarfs and Efpaliers; that there maybe 
fuflicient room given for horizontal Branches ; and that the Gardener, for want of it, may 
not be forced to fufler the Branches to run perpendicularly. This then being agreed 
on, the whole Plan fliould be ltalc'd out in the proper diftanccs, that when the Trees 
are made ready for planting, the Gardener may have nothing clfc to do but to plant. 

Tile Fruit- Frees then being procured from fome of the honcfteft Nurfery-Mcn in or near 
London, (amongft whom I have long known Mr. Parker, and his Aflbcintc Mr. troodnum 
to be of that Chara&cr) if they have been any confiderablc time out of the Ground) or 
their Roots have been much dry VI, it is good to fteep them in a Hoi fc- pond twenty lour 
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Hours, to (tipple and to recover the Roots: After this, Art and Care is to be ufed in 
pruning the Roots, which you muft do by taking off all the fmall Fibres entirely, and 
lhortning the bigger Roots to about fix Inches from the Stem ; and if they have recei- 
ved any Wound or Gall in their Carriage, that part of the Root muft alio be cut off. 
Three or four Spurs are fufficient, and therefore the reft fliould be quite removed } be- 
caufc too many large ones remaining on a transplanted Tree, are one Occafion of that 
grofsWood, fo diiagreeable both to its Bearing and Beauty 5 and are indeed in their Na- 
ture as ungovernable and tyrannical in a Tree, as a Jproud, fwelling, covetous Perfon is in 
a Neighbourhood, who licks up the Fat of the Land, and tries to over-reach and ftarvc 
every one that lives near him. 

The Head of the Tree muft alfo be cut off, that it may form an agreeable Figure at 
the bottom with horizontal Branches j fomc chufe to ftay till the Spring before they do 
this, contenting themfelves only to cut off fome, and leave the reft to be fhortned again 
afterwards. Others finifh this Operation before they plant, fliortning the Tree to about 
fix Inches above the place of Inoculation or Graftings leaving the Slope where the Knife 
went facing the Wall, the Root at fome little diftance, and the Top near touching it j con- 
triving alfo, as near as may be, that two collateral Buds towards the Top may be left to 
fpread Horizontally 5 and if any are obferved to project forwards, they fhould be rubb'd off 
at their firft pufhing. 

There is however a difcretional Power to be ufed with rcfpecT: to thole Trees which 
are only removed from one Neighbouring Place to another, taken up with great Care 
and moft of the Earth about the Roots : For I have frequently removed thefe, without 
cither pruning Root or Branch, and that with Succefs 5 and with this defign too, that I 
might check the luxuriant Growth of a too vigorous Tree running altogether into' 
Wood. 

The time and Manner of Planting are next to be considered. As to the firft ! , there is 
a pretty great Latitude in an open Winter * for in fuch cafe, that Work may be performed 
from the middle of October to the middle of March. But becaufc an open Winter can- 
not be foreknown, I would chufe October and November for the beft Seafon of planting 
Fruit-Trees, or indeed almoft any Trees that are not very tender \ ftrengthned alfo by 
thefe Reafons - y That a Tree planted in Autumn^ will better difpofe itlelf for putting forth 
fuch fibrous Roots as may fupport the Life of the Tree, and prepare it for the kind In- 
fluences of the Sun in the Springs and alfo remove one confiderable part of the Gardeners 
work from the Hurry of other ncceflary Bufinels in the Spring. However, no Time is to 
be loft^ a few Years make a great Hole in the beft Part of a Man's Life. If Autumn 
and the Winter Seafon be flipp'd thro' Indolence or Neceffity, the Spring is thankfully 
to be embraced, as a Seafon for planting not to be defpifed. 

The Manner of doing this defcrves no fmall part of our Regard y becaufc on this de- 
pends in great Meafure the hopes of future Advantage. I (ay this > becaufc the too com- 
mon Practice hath been to bury a Tree alive, which of all others is the ivorft^ becaufc 
moft lingring Death. 

Let then the Gardener be prepared with a fufficient quantity of untried Earth made fine, 
and have a Barrow-full ready for every Tree. Let the Tree, already pruned, as before 
directed, in the Head and Root, be placed in its appointed Station, not digging any 
Hole, but with the Hand prcfling it an Inch or two into the prepared Border ; and after 
that lay on the fine Mould, difcrectly filling the fpaces betwixt one Root and another, till 
at laft there appear a Semicircle round the Tree four or five Inches higher than the reft 
of the Border. This I call planting a Fruit-Tree. 

This high planting, if it be performed with Care and future Caution, prevents that 
luxuriant Growth, lb fatal to Peaches and Aprecots cfpccially; running them into Gum, 

and many other Milch icis attending a too hafty Vigour, as will be obferved hereafter. 
However, 

To prevent Ineonvcnicncics from hence alfo j after a Tree is once planted according to 
Art in a proper Place and with a fui tabic Soil, thefe two Things fhould conftantly recur 
to the Thoughts of the Planter viz. to keep it cool and moift. For it is a moft certain 
Truth, that the hot Rays' of the Sun arc highly prejudicial to the Growth and Profpc- 
tity of the Tree. Its Wcakneis at firft planting is cafily overpowered by uninterrupted 
and unintcrceprcd Heat, and doth almoft as impatiently bear the violent Heat of the Sun, 
as the Optick Nerves do (lifter its Meridian Rays. 

. AnJ then again, if lb be the Tree was not hurt in this Particular ; yet if after plant- 
ing, any Lifting or confiderable Drought fuccecd, it muft greatly fufter in its Wealth 

and 
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and Profperity, if it do not actually languifli and die. To prevent therefore theft two 
Dangers arid Inconveniencies, the following Care is ftrongly recommended and preflcd. 
Soon after planting, pitch or pave the Tree round with Stones or Pebbles, in a conveni- 
ent Circle, a Foot or two Diameter, difcretionally judged, according to the Bignefs of 
the Tree and the Extent of its Roots. If the Tree be Standard or Dwarf, it muft be 
an entire Circle j but if a Fruit-Tree againft a Wall, it muft be only a SemicirGle. When 
this is done,, as it may be with a very little Art, fo as to look not unpleafing to the Eye, 
(the CircJe being made a little concave to hold the Water) let the Tree be throughly 
well watered, and if neceflity require, let it be repeated once more, in the extreme Droughts 
of April; and I have found by long Experience that a Tree rightly planted and pruned 
in the Head and Roots, and in right Health, cannot well mifcarry. For this Method ex- 
actly and excellently anfwers the two before mentioned Requifites for the Growth and 
Prolperity of a new planted Tree 3 Coolnefs and Moifture. 



• 

N. B. I chufe not to plant a Tree in the verv Coines or Andes of the Wall: 
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ted, that the Fig-Tree refills this Inconvenience, and is therefore there belt placed, be- 
caufe it may there be beft defended with Mats from the Extremities of the Winter. 

The Mode of the French Efpaliers are not proper for our Climate ; and therefore Pali* 
fades are rather to be advifed, which may be formed and fupported by occafional Uprights. 
The Charge of a framed Efpalier is great 5 and if it be made (as is common) ten Foot 
high, before the Fruit-Trees need regularly that Support at the Top, the 'whole will be 
in a decaying Condition. The Palifade-Fruit-Hedges have been dilcontinued chiefly for 
want of Skill in planting the Trees, becaufe only or chiefly their horizontal Branches bear 
Fruit : Whereas hitherto the Method of planting has been (for what Reafon I cannot 
tell, except from Art in the Nurfery-Man to force a Trade) moft commonly at four, or 
five, or fix Foot diftancej whereas ten or twelve Foot afunder ftiould be the lead dilhnce., 
if much more than Branches and Leaves be expected. 

It may not be amils in this place to advhe a good Method of knowing and prefacing 
the Memory of the feveral kinds of Fruit newly planted 5 and that is by a Survey or Plan 
of the whole, defcribing a plain Figure of each Tree with the Name underwritten j fo 
as that you have alway before your Eyes even in the Houfe, the Order, Name, and Si- 
tuation of every Tree. Thus, 
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Before I conclude this Head about Planting, becaufe I am fo unfortunate as to dilftr 
from moft others who have treated on this Subject, I think my felf obliged to allign the 
'Reafons why I directed the Borders to be made io Jhallow as only a Foot or Foot and half 
deep, and alio banilh all Dung as an Enemy. For (r.) From long Obfervation and fur- 
ther Experience 1 have found, that too great Prolperity is the molt dangerous State j 
and tho' the other Extreme calls for a Remedy, yet that Remedy is more eafily applied. 
Ovcr-luxuriancy in a Fruit-Tree fubjects it to Gum and a great deal of falfc Woods which 
is an Evil hardly to be cured, except by taking up the Tree, and planting as 1 have di- 
rcfted, and fometimcs by wounding and maiming fomc of the Roots. Whereas (1 ) H 
there is no Failure or Fault at the Root, Su peri nduct ions and Waterings quickly cine Po- 
verty and Wcaknefc. But fcldom or never do I find Trees complain for want of lt\c\\vs 7 
if the above-mentioned Competency be allowed. They will mt, and indeed they jlnmld mU 
be proud or arrogant in their way of living, ilriving to over-top their Neighbours, and 
aiming to be great and high. Humility is more fuitablc to their Condition, and better an- 
fwers the End of their Being : For by a gentle and gradual Progrels they foovefl attain a 
State of bearing Fruit, and gratefully rewarding their Benefactor and which is more, 
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they continue and remain longeft in that State, bringing forth Fruit to the end of their 
Lives. 

If tall Cherries, Plums, &c. be planted at firft in the intermediate S paces to fill the 
Top of the Wall, have a care they do not ftand there too long j and they fliould be 
planted chiefly amongft the Wall-Pears, which are hardy and ttrong: Neither let the 
Borders be filled up or worn out with Colliflowers, and the too ordinary Trumpery of 
Lavender and Rofemary 5 the great Deftroyers and Beggerers of Soil. 

It will not be neceflary here to mention the true Alpect every Fruit-Tree fliould bave> 
becaufe that will naturally fall under the Defcription of each Tree, whether Peach, Pear, 
or Plum. Neither need I fay any thing here about horizontal Shelters: Their Direction 
vzill come under the Chapter of Blights. As to the firft, I would only fay, thac a Uriel 
Regard is to be had to the true and proper Expofition, becaufe I am fenfible there has 
been great Difappoincments attending the Ignorance or Miftake of this Point 5 as when 
ibme of the belt French Pears (no way inferior to good Peaches) are thought to merit no 
better than North-Eafl or North-Wefl Walls. Or elfe they are planted at the very end of 
a South- Eaft or South-Weft Wall, where they are deprived of three or four Hours of the 
Sun by a Northern Wall interpofing. 

In the Borders amongft the Eipaliers or Dwarfs may very conveniently be fet Goofc- 
berries and Currants in the intermediate Spaces, for a time. 
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HAP. IV. 





Of Pruning. 

HERE is nothing in the whole Myftery of Gardening that hath more employed 
the Thoughts or exercifed the Pens of the Curious, than the Art of Pruning, rightly 
judging that wife Laws and wholefo me Rules give true Life to the Vegetable, as 
well as the Moral World. And this Art is the more difficult, becaufe molt 
Trees require a diftinU Management, and fome a very different one. 

Whether there be any thing in the Conceit of fome Authors, who tell us that Pruning 
was firfl difcovered by the EffecT: of the Afs's cropping the Vine, I know not : But this 
is certain, that the Luxuriancy and Vigour of moil healthful Trees is like the extra- 
vagant Sallies of Youth, who are apt to live too fair, if not kept within due Bounds, and 
reiiniined by fcafonable Corrections. 

Monfieur §hiintinyc was the fir ft. that attempted to fpeak very particularly on this Sub- 
ject * and ibme others both French and Engliflj have Cmce endeavoured to explain and enlarge 
his Rules: But whether they have made the Art fufficicntly intelligible or not, I fhall not 
determine 5 but chufc rather, in my own way, and according to my carlieit and latcft 
Experience, to dilcovcr to others what appears to me to be right, and worthy of Notice j 
that this Work may approve itfclf as complcat as 1 intended it, and may be expected. 

Now becaufe in the Bufineis of Pruning, it may be difficult to fpeak to every Cafe. in 
an exact Method, without great Repetitions j to avoid which therefore I chufc (as I for- 
merly did) to lay down ibme general Rules as the fiVd Laws, whereby every Primer 
fliould govern himfclf, when he hath his Hammer and his Knife in his Hand ready for 
Dilciphne. Let it then be taken Notice of as an undeniable Maxim, 

I. That the more the Branches, or indeed the Body, of any Tree is led or bent down 
horizontally, the more apt and the better difpoied thai Tree i.s to bear Fruit. So on the 
contrary, the more upright or perpendicular the Brandies or Body are iuflcicd to lie, the 
more dif poled that Tree is to encreale in Wood and lc(s in I'luic. 

Th is is a known and experienced Truth : And it is (uflicicmly confirmed by the com- 
mon Observation of fuch Trees as have been blown alide by the Winds j fomctimcs Co 
much that half the Roots are made bare, and the Trunk lieth along very near the Ground. 
Such Trees as thefe 1 fay are obferved always to bear Fruit abundantly 9 alt ho* Nam re 
re-dire£b many of the Branches to an creel: and perpendicular Pollute for its Lncrcale in 
Wood. The Reafon of this Obfei vation feeins to be: That by bending down the Branches 
of a Tree from a perpendicular to an horizontal Pollute, you thereby check the fiee Cir- 
culation of the Sap 5 which Check, whether it be done by Art or Accident, caufef lets 
vigorous and luxuriant Shoots to be formed, and confeuuently more bearing Buds : Agree- 
able to another Maxim, that bearim of Fruit is ahvay the Em tt of /bum dvgritc of Vigour h/L 

F f f 1 II. As 
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II. Asa Confcquence then of the aforetaid Maxim, it fhould ever be the Care, and & 
ways in the Memory of the Pruner, to keep the middle of a Tree, whether Dwarf or that 
againft a Wall, free from great Wood or thick Branches > which, tho* they will incrcafe 
ajid grow upon him, he is to cut entirely out, waiting for weaker in their Places. I al- 
ways think it a dcfecl: of Skill, if a Tree be fuffered long to continue without bearing Branches 
and Bloflbms in fome plenty. For tho' a Gardener cannot command Fruit from Bloflbms by 
reafon of bad and uncertain Seafons, and fo cannot have it when he pleafes 5 yet he may 
in a manner have it 'where he pleafes > and keep every part of the Tree in a bearing State > 
but yet his greateft Skill of all is discovered when he makes the middle part of the Tree to bear* 

III. Another general Rule is, That a Tree be not over-full or crowded with Wood, no 
not even with Fruit-Branches 3 which yet is too often feen, to the great damage of the 
whole. Nature cannot fupply a fufficient Quantity of fuitable Juices to fupport them 5 and 
then it followetb that ijpnc of {hem will be well fupplied * but the Bloflbms will either 
drop off, or if they fet fpr Fruit, it will be fmall and infipid. 

IV. One general Rule/ipofe is, {To leave all ftrong aud vigorous Shoots longer than the 
weak and feeble ones, evcif-qiwhe tame Tree> confequendy the Branches of a fickly Tree 
are to be % - pr&nc<T Jpprtify Jihd $cft fewer in Number than thofe on a healthful Tree. Which 
Pra&ic^and l^cafo^jj^ is founded on this certain Maxim, not fo well obferved as it ought j 
That alf^the Pruning 'more or lefs taketh not ayvay, but gives Vigour. 

But beqaufc, as I hajf^jjgftidy hinted, there is a diftinft Management required for fome 
of the bell, forts of Fruity I fhall mention every Particular, that nothing material may be 
omitted in an Article that requires fome Application. 



CHAP. V. 

The Vine. 

Fine.*] Begin with the Vine, which is the King of Vegetables, -and juftly claims 

I the Precedency. This is to be pruned with great Judgment and Difcretion, 
■ if any valuable Reward of Fruit is ex peeked ; and yet tho' it mo ft requires 
.JL. a repeated Skill, it is generally Jeaft underflood or minded. It is befi pruned 
in November^ altho' the two following Months will anfwer well enough j but much later 
than that, will fubjeft it to bleeding, which weakens the Vine^ and hinders the Fairnefs or 
the Fruit. Contrary to molt others, it bears its Fruit on the ftrongeft Shoots. Thefc 
therefore mull be left, cue to five, fix, (even, or eight Buds, difcrctionally judged, with a 
View to fill the Wall with one fhorter and another longer; cutting the final) weak 
Branches entirely out. And as the old Wood begins to grow upon you, cut every Year 
fome of it out from towards the Bottom, that that 7 and indeed the whole Wall, if pof- 
fible, may be filled horizontally with young Wood. Obfcrvc to let the Track of the 
Knife end in a Slope on that fide oppofitc to the Jafl.Bud ; and then nail it as clnfc to 
the Wall as pofliblc ; not with Leather or any. fach ilubborn Matter, but with Shi tads 
of tV6ollen % that will ftretch and yield /without galKng the Branches. Have a care of 
leaving too many even of the larger Branches : Near .1 Foot afunder is, generally fpcak- 
ing, enough; becaufe no other Tree is ib apt to filf vvith Wood and Leaves, and conic- 
qucntly to breed Confufion as the Vine. . . ■ 

This Firjl pruning mutt be finifhed before FeMary. The Second is to be performed in 
May\ when the Clu Iters appear and then t lie extended Shoot is to be pinched off five or 
fix Inches above the Fruit, at the fame time nailing the very Fruit, if poffiblc, that it 
may touch the Wall. And forafmuch as . the Vine is apt to be aflaulced with many Rob- 
bers in the Body and bigger Branches, cipecially of an old Vine, thc(c are carefully robe 
rubb'd off and check'd at their fir it Appearance ; for nothing indeed fhould remain upon 
the Vine in Summer, but what i$ absolutely ncccflary for Wood* Fruit, and Shelter. And 
this I would repeat and lay a fhefyjyfpon, to prevent the common and contrary Praihec, 
of letting fo much unncccflliry Gonfuwon renjftin uncorrc&cd. 

But the Vine muit fiill be again and dgftiri difciplincU A Third time about Attdfummer, 
when all fhould be re-examined j that it may be disburthtned of a multitude of Branches 
it will have put . forth, and the Rays of the Sun may be fuffered gradually (not Boo much 
hor all at once) to falute the fwclling Fruit. And ib alfo again, 

A Fourth 
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A Fourth time fliould the Vineyard be vifited in Auguft^ and carefully watched, that no- 
thing of Shade or Shelter, either natural or artificial, be wanting, and yet nothing fuperfluous. 

The Vine requiring fomething a different Soil, and Culture, from other Fruits, it may be 
neceflary to add in this Place, that the Soil and Situation of a Vine cannot well be too 
dry > inafinuch as it loves even the dry decayed Rubbifli of Buildings, and the refute Lime- 
mortar thereof. This mixt with an equal Quantity of untried Earth is a good Border 
for Vines, which fliould not be planted nearer than fix or feven Yards afunder on low 
Walls, that the Branches may have room to run horizontally. 

The Vine is apt to take a Remove very unkindly > and if the Roots are much dried in 
the Air, it will hardly be perfwadcd to grow. Therefore it is good to wrap wet Mote 
about the Roots, as loon as taken out of the Ground ; or, as Mr. Bradley advifes upon 
Experience, to fupplc the Roots with Soap, and after planting, to give them a plentiful 
Watering. 

There have been feveral Attempts of late made to accelerate the Ripening of Grapes in 
England; as putting the Fruit in or behind Glaflesj to run the Branches on flope Walla 
or the Tiles of the Hotife : The fir ft Method is apt to make the Fruit infipid, and the 
laft fbbjects them to the cold Nights, and perpendicular Dews and Vapours then falling 
upon them. The mod rational and bed approved Expedient yet found out, is artificial 
Fires on the North Side of the Wall, made hollow with feveral horizontal Tunnels, both 
under the Roots and along by the Body of the Wall, to receive and convey the Heat and 
Smoke ; and this in the Norths where Coals are plentiful, is no expenfive Method : Or 
elfe to lay frcrti Horfe-Litcer from the Stable on the Back of the Wall, which gives a 
conftant, gentle, and lweating Heat, very agreeable to the Growth of Vegetables. Only 
it is always to be remembered, that if the Vines by any artificial Heat pufli before their 
natural time, great Care mull be ufed to guard them from the Frofts till April and fome 

Part of May be over. 

If the defired Soil, and Situation, and Climate before mentioned were well confidercd 
and improved, I do not fee but it mutt turn to a very good Account, in fome of the Sou- 
thern Parts, to plant a well flickered Spot of Ground to be ordered in the Method of a 
Vineyard for making Wine. It is generally thought that the South Side of a chalky Hill 
is exceeding proper: But I fliould rather chufe an untried hot Sand or rich Gravel 5 be- 
caufe this will retain the Heat of the Sun much longer $ even fo as to continue warm in 
the Abfcnce of the Sun, and in fome meafure influence the whole circumambient Air. 

Vines thus planted in the way of Vineyard, viz,, at two Foot afunder, and the collateral 
Rows three Foo»: di (lance running Eaft and fPe/l, require fomething a different Management 
from thofe planted againd a Wall: For as (bon as the Hopes of Fruit are come, (which may 
be expected after the third Year of Planting) in November or December you are to prune 
all away, except one of the drongeft, as a Rcfervc for a Standard-Plant about four or five 
Foot high: Only fuch as you find about the Bignefs or an handfome Reed, thefe you are 
10 regard and a little /pare 9 by cutting them only to two or three Buds or Eyes next the 
Ground. Then apply a Prop to every one of your Vines, and tie them to the main 
Standard- Shoot before mentioned, with Oziers, about one Foot from the Earth, bending 
the Top of thefe Shoots to the next Prop, about two Foot from the Ground, tliat fo the 
Ranks may (land in form of Arches, whilft the Eyes that you /pared now in dreffing rtiail 
the AUy following be bound to the Props for the next Year's bearing. 

In the Beginning or Middle of June, when the Fruit begins to bloffom, flop the fecond 
Joint above the Fruit j but remember to leave the ftrongeit Shoot four Foot high to be 
the Standard" Plant of the Year enfuing. In the Beginning of September, when the Fruit 
begins to turn and ripen, bre.ik off fuch Shoots as you ihall find too thick upon thofe you 
primed in Alay, only fo as to let in the Sun, and not leave the Fruit naked. 

You arc now to obfcrve that the Standards which you lad tied to the Props at a Foot 
high, and whofc Tops were bent to the next, will the following Year be grown old fVood^ 
which for that Reafon, at the next Pruning Seafon is to be cut clofc to the Ground* 
and Iiis Place is to be fupply'd with that dronged Shoot which you left for that Purpofe 
as a Standard- Plant four Foot high \ and which you muft order as before directed : Pinning 
all the weak Shoots to the very Earth, and leaving two Eyes to each of the ftrongcr, atf 
before. Be fine to remember every Winter to give the Vineyard an ordinary Digging, 
with a Care of fparing the Matter-Roots, aflbrding alfo a Coat of well prepared or clTc 
untried Earth. 

Altho' T think the black Cluflcr, and the white Mnftadine fliould be planted and encou- 
raged for their early ripening j yet I think the true Claris Grape, which is an excellent 
Bearer, fliould hai'e its Place in a Vineyard, by reafon it affords the moft* and propcreft y 
becaufe the rotttfjcjl Juice for making Wine. CHAP. 
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HAP. VI. 

The Peach y Ne5tarine 9 znd^Aprecot, dec 




Put thefe three together, becaufe their Pruning and Management is much the fame < 
and indeed I might include all the Fruits which- are ufually comprehended under the 
Title of StonerFruit 5 and then PJums, Cherries and Almonds, would fall under this 
Head alfo. All which (Cherries excepted) are fo nearly allied, that they make, as 
I may fay, one Family, and admit the fame Rules of Government. 

But by reafon there are fo many Varieties of Cafes to be confidered, from the different 
forts of Fruit, the different Soils, and the different States of Health each Tree may be in 
I fhall not add a great deal here to the general Rules already laid down, which I would 
have well confidered. Stone-Fruit is very apt to put forth Plenty of bearing Wood after 
the fecond or third Year of planting, efpecially the Peach and Cherry, fo that there can- 
not want Choice of good ones. Thefe are eafily difcovered in February, by the B\gr,ds 
of the fuelling Buds* and that generally tempts moft to defer their Pruning till then, that 
they may the better know what to chufe and what to refufe: Which however fometimes 
proves pretty difficult, when the Tree is over- vigorous, and fhoots every where in great 
Confufion. 

The biggeft of the Wood, which is commonly in the Middle, muft unavoidably be 
cut quite out, that fome of the larger fort which remains may be left the longer, even to 
ten or twelve Inches; which if it continue increafing in Wood-Branches, mult alfo 
be cut entirely out as foon as the Wall can be furnifhed with fmaller Wood. The Fruit- 
Branches, if they are not over-long, may be left to their Extent untouched, provided at 
the fame time, you have near it a Wood-Branch pruned to four or five Inches, which will 
ftipply the Vacancy in cafe the Fruit-Branch dies, as it often will. 

Let it be the firft Care in pruning thefe Trees, to fill the Wall at the Bottom with 
horizontal Wood-Branches, trailing to the middle to provide for itfelf : But I never chufe 
to bend a Branch beyond the horizontal Poflure with any View of Continuance 5 becaufe 
it feldom long outlives an Ufiige fo contrary to Nature. All dead, faplcls and yellow Wood 
is to be cut out, and every dutumn (not Midfummer) Shoot mult be rejected as ulelcfs and 
unprofitable. It is very wrong and unfeemly to fufTer a Tree to grow out of Shape, much 
more extended on one Side than the other, which indeed often happens from a Dc/ccr 
at the Root; but this Evil is eafily remedied by a Reduction, when the Tree is dilcng.igd 
from the Wall, efpecially while it has Youth of its Side. 

I add here by way of Caution a Beware of a common Fault in pruning, Jetting the 
Wood-Branches run without controul and leaving them too long in one Year. This is 
an Evil hardly to be remedied in Trees of fome Age, becaufe the Bark of Stone- Fruit & 
generally hard and tough, and will not fufTer Nature to pufh any new Shoots thro' ir, 
The Confcqucnce of which is, that Trees fo managed, become barren both of Wood 
and Fruit at the Bottom and Middle of the Tree, which halicns its Ruinj agreeable to 
this Maxim, That good Pruning not only procures Fruit, but makes /a/ting 'Trees. 

Having thus, before the Leaves appear, formed your Tree into Beauty and Order, the 
next thing to be done (and it is commonly done with too much Reluclancy) is to thin 
the Peaches and Aprccots, when too great Plenty apppcars, the litter End of sJpril : R>r 
without this Care, there will be few or none lit to be eaten. After this there will be 
little to be done here till Midfummcr, when there mull be an cfpecial Regard had to an 
Operation very feaibnablc and necefllu y : viz. To fliortcn or pinch all ttrong luxuriant 
Branches to two Inches of the Place from whence they ilioot, with a View to get fniallcr 
and Fruit -bearing Wood in its place. This Practice is right both in Reafon and Expe- 
rience. Winter Pruning (as 1 have obferved) gives Vigour to a Tree; but this Operation, 
when Nature is in its full Carricrc, damps its Vigour, and challifeih it into Fruit. 

The lame Reafon holds for plafljmg a ltrong Branch of a Peacli or Aprecot, mooting di- 
recTly forward j for ihv? that is not to be done in Winter, yet now it may, and that lately* 
nucl fueh Branch may be Co dilpofed, as to fill a void Pl.ice with weak and bearing 
Wood. 

When both Peaches and Aprccots begin to turn their Colour for ripening, it is very 

proper to pick ofFfuch Leaves as hang direclly before the Fruit, that the Sun may reach 

them 
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them with his ripening Influence, and give them their inviting beautiful Colour, in per* 
feftion. 

As Plums and Cherries need little Art to make them thrive and bear againft a Wall, 
fo neither do they want fo much Attendance and Care as the other choicer Fruit. Altho', 
to make them lofting and healthful as. well as handfome Trees, the general Rules laid down 
fiiould by all means be ftri£tly ob%ved. 



G H A P. VII 

The Pear. 



THERE is no fort of Fruit which affords us greater Varieties than the Pear * 
all originally raifed from the Seed, and propagated by Grafting and Inoculation. 
And there are fome fuch admirable forts of this Fruit now acquired, that not 
even the mod melting Peach can exceed them in their high Flavour and rich- 
nels of Tafte. Infomuch that many of them juftly merit the beft Place we can give them, 
and our higheft Regard and Care in the Management of them. For which Purpofe there- 
fore, befides, the general Rules already laid down, I fhall offer fome particular Directions 
ncceffary to be obferved for the obtaining a fufficient Quantity of this delicious Fruit. 

It is to be obferved, that there are two forts of Stocks generally made ufo of for propa- 
gating the Pear j which I mention here, becaufe they require very different Management: 
The Quince, and the wild Pear-flock. The firft is made ufc of for its early bearing : 
Being a Dwarf and flow Grower, the Grafts put upon it are fooner difpofed to throw 
out bearing Wood. Accordingly it is difficult to make it fpread to any tolerable Height, 
except in a moift and loamy Soil 5 and even in the molt agreeable Soil, it is apt to be 
fickly and not long-lived. However, it is proper to have fome Pears on this Stock, bc- 
caufe you will quickly be rewarded j and fome think it gives a vinous Flavour to the Fruit. 
The Pruning here is not difficult, becaufe you have only weak Shoots to deal with, and 
thofe mud be pruned port. 

The free Stock or wild Pear makes the moll ftately, beautiful and hifting Tree 5 but all 
our Care and Diligence is called for to keep it under Difciplinc, and within due Bounds. 
And therefore no Tree more requires the Uriel: Obfervation of thole general Rules already 
laid down. It is indeed naturally too proud for a Wall : But feaibnablc Corrections keep 
all in order, which would othcrwifc be perfeft Anarchy and Confufion. 

The horizontal Polturc of the lowcrmoft Boughs is a fufficient Check to their Ambi- 
tion > and fo nothing more but nailing them to the Wall, without any Pruning, is required. 
But the nearer you approach to the perpendicular Poilurc, the more they begin to be un- 
ruly and to want Correction. But it is a Miftakc to think pruning or fhortening the 
Branches is a Corrcclwu: On the contrary, it is a real Indulgence, and adds to its Vigour: 
1 have therefore often found it ncccflliry to plajh the molt vigorous Shoots, cutting them 
near the Place from whence they flioor, more than half through upwards; which checks 
the Vigour, and forms Fruit-branches. liven (omctimcs a Branch projecting and which 
ilands condemned, by fuch Incifion is made to fill a vacant Place with good Wood. 

But becaulc the great Difficulty is to manage the very (Irong perpendicular Branches, 

that will be always pufhing up in the Middles I mil ft add, that 1 make no Difficulty to 

cut the Bark of thelc quite round two Inches wide, peeling it quite oflT to the Wood in 

4%, and then fliortning the Branch, fo as it may belt ferve the Turn wanted. By 

this means that great Barrennefs fo obfcrvablc in the Middle of molt Pear-Trees, will be 

remedied by a I 'Vim-bearing Branch ; which if it die in four or five Years, yet will bear 

i'rmt all that Time, and will infallibly be lucccedcd by many more to be ufed in the fame 
manner. 

Some have been difcouraged in this I experiment, whiHl they unadvifedly disbark the large 
"ranches, and, it may be, the very Trunk of the Tree 5 which if it fail, will make either 
an unieemly Gap and D-fetf: in the one Cafe, and may chance to dcflroy the Tree in the 
oilier : Whereas ordinarily, except in the way of Kxperimenv, no Branches fliould be thus 
icvcrely uied, but iuch as are not above three or four Years old; and that at the proper 

G i r " Time 
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Time too, in April or May. To disbark them only half round (as Mr. Carpenter feems to 
advife) is doing nothing. Becaufe a vigorous Pear will very quickly recover that Check 
and his Strength together. 

In fhort, the Experiment and the Succefi of it (fometimes even on large Branches) is 
Co well fupported by repeated Inftances, that if it is difcreetly and feafonably praftifed, you 
may depend upon it, that not one in forty will mifcarry. It may eafily be perceived that 
this Operation as well as the former one of Incifion or Plafhing, is founded on a well fun. 
porred Maxim : That a convenient and feafonable Check or Reiiftancc of the Sap in its free 
Circulation, weakens that Part, and confequently makes it prolifick. 

The disbarking the Pear one would naturally think {hould kill it 5 becaufe that Opera- 
tion kills I think almoit all other Trees: But the Sap of the Pear, it leems, finds a Paf- 
fage thro* the Pith > and fuch a ftrait one it is, as admits of only a gentle and gradual Cir- 
culation, fuch as ends in WeakneG. How and in what manner it is performed, is not yet 
fo eafy to determine for want of nicer Obfervations and Experiments. The Do&rine of 
the Circulation of the Sap, I think ray felf and fome others have undeniably proved from 
Facts* how it is done, I might conjecture \ but I chufe to leave the Jlronger Knowledge 
thereof to Microfcopical Obfervations and Anatomical Men. 

The bearing Buds of a Pear-Tree are eafily diftinguifhed from others, even as foon as the 
Leaves fall j being fuller and more fivelled than the reft 5 which is therefore carefully to be 
minded, that they may be (pared in pruning. On vigorous Pear-Trees there will always 
be found fome fuch as are called by fome Water-Shoots or falfe IVood, diftinguifliable by 
the Eyes, placed at a greater Diftance, and flatter than the reft ; thefe as well as all Autumn 
Shoot x, muft be taken away 5 except Neceffity require them for a vacant Place, and then 
they {hould be either disbar ked as above, or plafloed more than half through. 

All IVood- Branches that project any thing forward (as many fuch there will be) fhould 
be cut Hope-wife, to a quarter of an Inch of the Branch or Body from whence they 
fpring 5 by which means their following Attempts will be weaker, and they will pufh on- 
ly into bearing Wood. Above all things avoid a Confufion of Branches, and, if poffible, 
a crofling one another in the Middle of the Tree, where the greateft Danger is. At the 
Extremities there is not much Difficulty 5 only a difcrcet Pruner will think it proper to 
leave one Branch longer, and another fhorterj that the Wall may be gradually filled with 
weak Wood. It may be feafonable here to remark, that the Bon Cretien Pears of the le- 
veral Sorts, efpecially the Summer one, love not the Knife at the Extremities, where they 
chiefly make their Attempts to reward the Owner. And becaufe they are generally fuch 
free Growers, and fo apt to run into Wood, their Vigour cannot be too much check'd, 
either in the Root or Branches > and for a contrary reafon, the Buree Pear cannot well be 
too much encouraged. 

I think, if what hath hitherto been faid, be rightly regarded, no one can be at a lofs 
how to govern his Dwarfs or Efpaliers the fame Rules (generally fpeaking) taking Place 
here alio : Only when Incifion or Plajhir.g is pradttfed, a {lender Support Ihould be applied, 
left the Winds break the upper Part quite off. I cannot approve of the common Practice 
of too much confining the Dwarfs in low Concaves: The Pofture is unnatural and la- 
boured, and is found not to anfwer in the beft and moft difficult forts. The open Figure 
and larger Extent of Branches in the half Dwarfs , give room to Nature to exert iticlfi 
and therefore are much to be preferred to the other for anfwering the defire of Plenty. 

The Trees for Efpaliers, being placed at the Diftance of four Yards, will foon anfwer 
the Planter's Expectations on their horizontal Branches ; provided they have their proper 
' and occafional Supports, and the Laws before mentioned be put in Execution. The righc 
forts for thefc and for the fevcral afpecTrcd Walls, will be mentioned in a proper Place. 
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The Fig. 

OF late Years the Fig is come into more Repute than formerly ; being found 
when full ripe to be not only a delicious Fruit, but extremely agreeable to the 
Englijb Climate. It is moreover a Plant eafily propagated from Suckers, which 
it is apt to put out plentifully at the Roots *, and having the Shelter of a 
good Wall, it feldom or never fails of bearing a good Crop. It delights moll in a mixc 
loamy Soil inclining to Clay, where it will pufh very vigorous Shoots 5 for on thefe (like 
the Vine) the Fruit is for the moft part formed, at the Extremities j and, which is very 
remarkable, the very Fruit appears in March long before the Leaves. This Fruit is known 
to bear two conftant Crops, every Year 5 tho' with us in England it is very feldom known 
that the fecond Crop comes to Perfection : But in France and the more Southern Countries, 
the laft, which ripens the latter End of Otlober^ is generally efteemed the belt} and its 
Fruit is thought to have the higher Flavour, as having not been pinched or ftarved by 
the cold Winds in the Spring; for this fecond Fruit appears not till June. 

There are great Varieties of this Fruit in foreign Parts, but with us not above three 
forts worth planting, viz. The round White Fig, by much the belt, and earlieft rijjJb : The 
Violet or blue Fig, hardy and a good Bearer. And the Marfeilles Fig* which is high 
tailed, but final!, and a bad Bearer. Their Management is not difficult, tho' different from 
moft other Trees; for tho' the French Gardeners and their Editors have led many into 
Miftakes, by directing the Pruning and Shortning the vigorous Branches of this Tree, and 
at the lame time own that there the Fruit muft be expected > yet I infift upon ir, and 
know it to be right from Experience, that fuch are not to be touched at the Spring- 
pruning. At the three or four laft Eyes the Fruit appears. 

In March or Aprils what is fuperfluous and fmall Wood, fhould be entirely removed and 
cut away clofe to the Body or Branch from whence they proceed : And fo thou Id even 
the large Wood that breeds Confufion. The Suckers which yearly come in Plenty from 
the Roots, muft alfo be carefully pluck'd away, and the beft fet in Nurferies for future 

The Fig in the Summer doth not love too great Confinement to the Wall; but they 
are hardly to be prefer ved in the Winter without it; therefore it is advifcable to plane 
them in fome warm flickered Corners of the Wall, where they may the more eafily be de- 
fended with Haulm, Straw, and Mats: But then the Mice muft be watch'd, left they dif- 
bark the Trees. This Care will fomctimes be rewarded with many of the laft Crop get- 
ting fafe over the Winter, and ripening the Beginning of June of which I have often 
eaten fomc very delicious in the Bilhop of Salisbury's Garden at Sarum. 

There is this good Rule recommended in the Retired Gardener^ which I (hall here men- 
tion and enforce, viz. Nip off the Extremity of a young vigorous Shoot in June \ for this 
will incrcafe the Number of Summer-Shoots. It will occallon the fecond Crop to ripen 
the better j and it will probably produce more Fruit the next Yean 

But the moft effectual way of all others to get good and early Fruit from the Fig, h 

to plant them in Tubs or Boxes for Dwarfs: By which they may have the Advantage of 

being prefcrved in Winter, in Hnufcs or any other convenient Shelter from exceflive Froft. 

They need no watering in the Winter* but after they arc fet abroad in jjpril in fomc fliel- 

tcrcd Place, they muft be well watered at firft, and afterwards in the hot Weather every 

two Days. They muft be (hiftcd like Orange-Trees into new Calcs every two Yearv, 

pruning their Rook, and giving them frefh, rich and loamy Earth; and by this means 

you cannot fail of good Figs the grcateft Part of the Summer. Some have recommended 

the letting a Fig-T rcc at the Bottom of a pretty deep Pit, not excluding any Part of the 

Summer-Sun, and yet every way defending it from the Severities of Wind and Froft; 

Which with the help of go*d Soil and artificial Shelters may rationally be fimnolcd to 
anfwer. 

Some other Fruit-Trees improved by pruning, and ufed as Dwarfs or Wall-Fruit, arc 

as follow. 
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HAP. IX, 

The VAzzprole. 



HIS is a Fruit little known amongft us, till of late Years. It is of the Medlar 
or Service Kind, and produceth a very pleafant Fruit, in bignefs betwixt the 
Medlar and Service. It is propagated like thofe, either by grafting or budding 
on the White-Thorn or Quicken-Tree, and is therefore now to be had with 
moil Nurfcry-Men about London. 

It will grow and bear very well on Dwarfs, refitting even the hardeft Winters 5 but ic 
is much improved by a Wall, efpecially if governed by the general Rules already Jaid 
down. 






HAP. X. 

The Mulberry. 



WE have two forts of this Fruit, the Slack and the White. The firft, ex- 
cept in fome particular Soils, is a very flow Grower 3 but bears a mod de- 
licious Fruit } tho' it is fo very tender when it is full ripe, that it will 
hardly bear carrying without much Injury and Bruifing. The White bears 
but a very indifferent infipid Fruit, and would hardly be worth planting, but that it is a 
free Grower, and affords plenty of Leaves for the induftrious Silk- Worm. And (as the in- 
genious Mr. Bradley obferves) the black fort feldom growing ftrait, it would be proper to 
inoculate the Black upon the White Stock, which would quickly make it an handfomc 
Tree. 

This Tree bears Catkins with Male and Female Blofloms at the fame time. It is ob- 
ferved to be, of all other Trees, the wifeft, never pufhing its Shoots till the Frofts are all 
over. And by the fir ft Appearance of its Leaves, fome govern thcmfclves in the Remove 
of their Orange-Trees out of the Confervatory j which is by much a better Rule than 
the fuperflitious One, of the Incrcafe of the Moon. It is inefcafed either by the Seed 
(own in March, or by Layers and Suckers 5 and fomctimcs even by Cuttings prick'd in 
fine Earth, and a fhady Place in April. It is great pity this profitable Tree is not more 
encouraged in England, where it is generally thought wc might have as good Silk made 
from the Leaves as any that is brought from Italy. For thcic the Silk- Worms arc fubjeft 
to many hazards, and arc oftdn fpoiled by the violent Thunders frequent in thofc Part?, 
where they arc never fine of a profitable Incrcafe till the Worms have a&ually (pun their 
" Silk. But I am told there are great Plantations of thefc Trees already made, with a View 
of beginning and carrying on the Trade in earned -> which doubtlcfs will prove the Ad- 
vancement and Support of many Families, as well as a general Profit to our Native 

Country. 

The Fruit of this Tree ripening late, and fome Years not at all, hath tempted ninny 
to fet them againft a Wall > and doubtlcfs if the Tree were managed by Rule, as all Tim- 
ber-Trees fhnuld, wc might receive its Fruit much earlier and larger-, but J am afraid 



not better: For, as far as my Obfervation hath gone, I find all Fruit, without Inception, 
which will bear and ripen on Dwarfs or Standards, are much better and higher taftcd So, 
than from thofe againfl a Wall. The Wall aimed always makes Fruit larger -, but " ]C 
want of free Air hikes fomething from their Flavour. f 
Some fiy the Timber of this Tree is as durable as Oalc under Water ; and the Bark ol 
it makes good Ball-Ropes. Moreover it is obfcrvable, that it will fuller no Caterpillar or 
Veunin to breed on it, either Handing or fallen, favc only the Silk-H'orm. 
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HAP. XL 

The Apple. 



T 



H E Apple is Co well known, being planted almoft in every Farmer's Orchard, 
that were it not for its ule in Efpaiiers, I might have been excufed faying much 
of it in this Place. There is no Tree that affords more Fruit in the way of 
Hedges than the Apple j and yet (becaufc it is not rightly understood) appears 
generally lefs fruitful. For what with the Fault in planting, and the Defects in pruning, 
you find little elfe but confuted Branches of Wood and Leaves: Indeed every fort of Ap- 
ple is not proper, and will not fo well differ Confinement. The Codlin, the Non Parellc 9 
the Kirt 'on- Pippin, the Holland- Pippin, and Golden- Pippin, are thofe I would chufe for Efpa- 
Jiers i and if thefe be planted four Yards afunder, as they ought, and pruned to all the 
Rules before laid for Pears, (except that one of disbarking all round, which to the Apple 
is death) there can be no danger of plenty of fair Fruit : And the fame Reafoning and 
Rules hold for Dwarfs. 

When I firft came into the Biflioprick of Durham^ I was a little furprized to fee almofl 
every where Apple Trees planted againfl; the Walls j and it gave a melancholly Turn to 
my Thoughts, as if hardly any thing better would grow there. Only I was foon fet right 
again, when 1 came to eat fomc of the fineft and lateft Peaches and Pears planted by ftrong 
Refolutions and modern Courage. But indeed the Pra&ice of letting Apple-Trees againlt 
the Walls, might be rationally enough grounded, if they were confined to the North y 
North- Eafl, or North- JFeJl Walls, where they do fingularly well, and anfwer their end. 
Becaufe tho* the Winds are not colder, yet they come with a greater and more uninterrupt- 
ed Violence than in the mid- land Parts, by reafon of a manifeit defect of Wood cut down 
of late Years, and from the narrownefs of the Neck of Land between the fFeJiern and 
Eafcrn-Sen, from Carlijle to Newcaftle. Except therefore the cafe of a naturally good 
Shelter and Situation, the Apples in expofed Orchards are generally blown down before 
they are half ripe* and this .frequently tempted the Inhabitants to lay hold of the Shelter 
of a Wall for their Apples : And for want of Knowledge and Experience, they carried the 
Practice fo far as to plant even their South Walls with Apples and baking Pears 3 which 
are now found to produce fome of the richeil Peaches, Pears, and Aprccots. 

Some of the aforementioned Apples then being fuppofed to be lightly planted againfl: 
North Walls, amongil the Morclla-Cherries and early Plums, an ingenious Pruner will al- 
ways contrive to fupprels their luxuriant Growth, and give room both to thefc, and the 
Efpaiiers, to fprcad in horizontal Branches. However, Experience teaches, that moll Ker- 
nel-Fruit, fuffcr by too free pruning j and by the unskilful Management of the Knife, 
they are oblcivcd fomctimcs to canker and die. It is therefore more advifeablc, where Nc- 
ceffity requires Amputation, to break off the Buds, which would produce flrong Brandies, 
when they fir ft appear 5 rather than leave them to be cut from the Tree in Winter. It 
is cafy to difcern in the Spring what Buds will be proper to fill vacant Places, and to know 
fuch weak ones as are moit likely to anfwer for Fruit 5 and this time of chafing and refufiug 
in May, will prevent a great deal of future Trouble and Inconvenience ; Efpecially if any 
of the ftrong Shoots which are left, be pinch'd off" at Midfummer, near the Place from 
whence they ptifh, which will throw them into bearing Wood. 

Midfummer is the proper Seafon to tie the Shoots to the Efpalicr, and to disburthen the 
Tree (efpecially if it be weak) of its fuperfluous Shoots. And let not the Branches crowd 
too near one another, that the Fruit may attain its proper Largencls and Beauty. 

Moll forts of Apples will bear well upon Half- Dwarfs, with little Trouble or Care, 
efpecially if grafted upon the Englijb Codlin : But every one, who hath Iccn the Beauty 
and Fruitfblnels of thofe grafted upon Paradife- Stocks, will allow that there is nothing ei- 
ther in the Flower or Fruit-Garden, that can vyc wiih it for its uncommon and pretty 
Qualities. The Paradife- Stock, fo called by the French, is properly a Trench Codlin, much 
more naturally a Dwarf than the Englijb one, and conicqucntly what fort loever is put 
upon it, is more a Dwarf too. 

It is about thirty Years lincc it was firft brought over into England, and the Plants 
were then Ibid at Five Shillings a-piccc : But now, becaufe it is pretty eafily propagated 
irom Suckers and Cuttings, they arc become not much dearer than our Englijb Dwarfs. 
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They have of late been much encouraged, and defervedly admired $ becaufe as they take 
up little more room than many Flowers, fo they are readily admitted into the Parterres 
where they attract the Eyes of their Admirers ; whilft they behold them overlpread with 
Bloflbms in the Spring, and laden with inviting Fruit in Autumn. 

A great part of their Beauty confuting in their dwarfifh Stature, they fliould not pro. 
perly be fuflfcred to grow in their extended Branches above ten or twelve Inches high - 
and then fome of their Fruit may often conveniently be laid upon Tiles like Melons on the 
Ground. Some think it adds to their Beauty and Prettinels to let them in Pots $ where 
if they are carefully watered they will grow and bear well efpecially the Nan Parelll 
A dozen of which upon one Tree would agreeably furprize the Company at the end of yj 
Entertainment, (landing on the Table. 






CHAP. XIL 

The Medlar and Quince. 



TH E Medlar is of two forts. One much larger than the other ; the largcft i> 
belt and Icaft gritty. It delights in a loamy Soil, inclining to Clay, and is pro- 
pagated by grafting on the §>uicken-Tree or fVhite-fhorn. It bears and anfwers 
beft, managed as an Half-Dwarf 5 but it is to be obferved that its Fruit, con- 
trary to all others, is not properly ripe till it is rotten or decayed 5 and then it is very agree- 
able to many Palates. 

The Quince is one of the natural Fruits, which requires no grafting j for it is railed 
from Layers, Cuttings and Suckers. There are chiefly two forts of it, diftingui lhed by 
the Apple and the Pear Quince j the laft is the faireft and beft Fruir, efpecially thole 
brought originally from Portugal. There is hardly any Soil wherein they will not grow, 
tho* it has been generally thought, that they love only a moift one. It is a free Bearer, 
and nioft ufeful Fruit baked or boiled 5 but by no means to be eaten raw, either with Pica- 
lure or Safety. The Fruit is often too heavy for its tender Branches, and is therefore ape 
to be biuifed or blown down from Standards. I have known it much improved in Largc- 
nefs and Beauty let againft an Eaft or Weft Wall. But the Phyficians will not allow it to 
be eaten in any quantities without great Correctives ; Which is their Rule for the Medlir 

alio. 
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HAP. XIII 

Of Grafting. 



EFORE I proceed any further in the Management of the Fruit-Garden, » 
flinll diilinttly treat of and direct the feveral Mechanical Operations, whereby the 
feveral forts of Fruits, and their great Varieties, are propagated and increaietl. 
And indeed without the Benefit thereof, the Bufincfs of the Fruit-Garden would 
be a] mo ft at a Hand, or at Icaft confined within a very narrow Com pals. Becaufe it '* 
feldom that we can get the fame Fruit from letting the. Stones of Peaches^ Jprecots^ ami 
Plums % Naiure that way being fo apt to degenerate > and feldomer Hill from lowing t» c 
Kernels of Pears and Apples. 




to 



iMakc f'wo to become One Tree. 



contriving now 

And this hath bccii contrived Icveral ways, according i« 

J 1 he 



This Difficulty originally and from the beginning put the Carious upon c< 
incorporate a Branch into a Stock of the lame Species, and by a lore o 
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the different Fruits will admit 5 all of them well anfwering the defign of a perfect Union , 
and if the Philofophy of it is not fo well underftood, yet it is plain from Experience, 
that the Nature of the Fruit always follows the Nature of the Cyon, Graft, or Bud, and 
partakes little or nothing of the Nature of the Stock, which only gives Nouriftimcnt and 
fends up proper Juices to fupport a Super-plant : And if a Stock be grafted iuccefli v el y 
with ten forts of Apples or Pears, one upon another > yet the laft grafted obtains the Pri- 
vilege of bearing its own Fruit, although the Sap is convey 'd through the Duds and 
Veflels of fo many different Kinds. 

The firft Contrivance of making this Union is by Grafting , which is performed, and 
that with Succels, feveral ways. The firft and moft common way is by flitting the Stock 
after the Head is cut off, which is called Slit -grafting. After the Head is cut off flope- 
wife, and made horizontally even at the top, chufe a fmooth Place on the JVeft fide, if 
poflible, of the Stock, and there make a Slit two or three Inches down the middle with 
a ftrong Knife or otherwife. After which, prepare the Cyon taken from a vigorous Shoot 
of the foregoing Year, and if it have part of the preceeding Year it is never the worfc j 
with a fliarp Knife flope it on each fide from a Bud or Eye, fo that by a taper Shape 
like a Wedge, it may conform itfelf to the Slit in the Stock, and the Bark of both Stock 
and Cyon may exactly clofe. The Cyon mould not be above four or five Inches long, 
that after the Clay tempered with Horfe-dung is put round about it, it may appear only 
with two or three Buds or Eyes j for if it was much longer, the Birds refting upon it 

would be apt to difturb it. 

Another way is called Whip- grafting, pra&ifcd where the Cyon and the Stock are pretty 
near of a Bignefs : In this way both the Cyon and the Stock arc cut with a Slope, and 
near the end of each Slope both are alfo flit, fo that they may be thruft down one into 
the other as with a Tongue ? ftill ordering it fo, that the Cyon and Stock may exactly con- 
form on the outfide, and the end of one Slope may juft reach the beginning of the other. 
In this way (and fometirnes in the other alfo) there will be a neceflity to uie Wollen Yarn 
to tye them, and preferve the Union : And 1 chufe Yarn rather than Baft-Mat, becaule it 
yields before it will gall, upon the (welling of the Stock. 

Thefe two Ways are uiually practifed upon Stocks for Pears, Plums, Cherries, Apples, 
and Hollies. But there is ftill a third Way much more fjitable to the Nature of the two 
laft , and that is, to cut off the Head of the Stock flope-wife as before, and inftead of 
flitting the Stock, flit only the Bark a little above an Inch on the back-fide of the Slope. 
After which the Cyon is to be cut with a flat Slope about an Inch long, beginning the 
Slope from the back fide of an Eye : Then raife the Bark of the Stock where the Slit was 
made, with a fmooth piece of Ivory or Wood, made flope-wifc as the Cyon, and thruft it 
down betwixt the Wood and the Bark, that the Cyon itfelf may readily enter, the be- 
ginning of the Slope remaining with a little Shoulder on the cop- fur face of the Stock. It 
ma ft be clay'd over as before, and as many Eyes left. 

The two firft Operations may be performed on Pears, Cherries, and Plums, the latter 
end of February and in March •> but in the laft Way, Hollies and Apples mud not be graft- 
ed till y/prilj when the Sap more freely moves, and the Bark will readily part from the 
Wood. 

There is ftill another Method mentioned by old Authprs on Gardening, called Grafting 
by approach) as a Way of more Curiofity than real UIc, and hath hitherto been generally 
confined to Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries ; ftill taking it for granted, that Peach en 
and Aprccots can be incrcafed no other way but by Inoculation 3 the Method whereof I 
fhall prclcntly defcribe. 

Now altho* Inoculation is fo well underftood and practifed, as to anfwer the Purpofe of 
the Nurlcry-Mcn, except in very dry Years j yet becaufc that Method doth not always 
anfwer, and becaufc it is very dcfircable to know all that Nature will do for us, I fliall 
confent to the Rcqucft of my ingenious? tho' unknown Corrcfpondcnt, Mr. G. Talbot, at 
Louvain, and communicate to the Publick all that palled between us on this Subject of 
grafting even Peaches, &rV. by approach. And 1 do it the rather, becaufc in the familiar 
way of cxprefling one's Mind by Letter, there are many accidental Hints let fall, which 
are not only more in ft motive and diverting, but leave a more abiding Imprcllion upon the 
Mind. His firft kind Letter is as folio wctb. 
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Aloft Honoured and Reverend S i r, 



cc 



HAVING had fomc Years ago the good Fortune to mret with your Clergyman's 
Recreation, &c. I was as much delighted and pleafed with it as thofe who made 

Jot) the moft early Compliments upon it. Accidentally fince, changing my Climate, 
've made a Remark or two, I flatter my felf, may be added to your two Eflays, r,nd 
<c even (Attribute to the Gentleman's Recreation. Not, Sir, that I am fo vain as to think 
" I can inftrucl: you in that noble Art, or (if the School-Men allow it) Science: But ha- 
M ving Obligations to you for your two Treatifes of Gardening, I thought I could neither 
" better make my Acknowledgments, nor better pay you fuitable Returns of Pleafure and 
" Profit^ than by putting a foreign (if not my own) Experiment into your hands j which 
" not only Reafon but Experience too allures me, will with a kind of a^goaOvm be an 1m- 
" provement to the Englijh Nurfery-Man, whether Clergy, Gentlemen, or others. Th 0 ' 
" Grafting and Inoculating are the common, if not the only Ways in England of raifing 
( * good Wall- Fruit Trees j yet in tbefe Countries, we now begin to have a third) more 
cc expeditious and infallible by far than either of the aforementioned, which I term Nur- 
tC fing or Suckling young Trees. The Method, Sir, is this. At the Time of tranfplanting, 
<c we take out of our Nurferies fuch Stocks as we have a mind to improve, and plant 
<c them difcreetly by or under fuch Trees as 'tis proper they ftould have a more generous 
cc Alliance with. When the refpedive Grafting-Time is come, a correfpondent Scyon's 
<c to be taken, and (without cutting it off from the aforementioned Tree) only gently 
" and cautioufly with a (harp Penknife, cut off a little of the Bark on each fide, where ir 
" is to be fixed in the Stock, by way of Slit-grafting; and that it may remain in Statu 
" quo, I bind them together with a Line, and glaze it over with Bees Wax to keep out 
« the Air. A prudential Number of Eyes may be left above, one, two, three, or four, 
*' in proportion to the Vigour of the Tree and Stock 5 both which collectively nurfe the 
<c Scyon. And you know, Sir, 'tis faid two to one are Odds at Foot-ball. 1 need no: 
4€ by way of Proof aflure you I have now fevcral Trees in a flourishing Condition, railed 
this way : I am fure the Infight you have into vegetivc Nature and new Philofop hy (or 
as fome term it Cartefianifm) will convince you before you try it, the Experiment: will 
fucceed. Hence, in Gratitude for your Zeal for the publick Good, and Improvement in 
" Gardening, I make you a Preftnt of it. And the Love I bear my Country-Men makes 
<c me defire you to give them the Experiment in Print, whether in your own Name or 
mine, 'tis equal 5 provided the Publick be advantaged by it, I've got all I defire, ncx; 
" to pleafuring good Mr. Laurence. We remember in jlulumn to cut the leading Fibre 
" flope-wife correfpondently to the Stock below the Union j after which it may be tran- 
" fplanted either for Standard or Dwarf at pleafure. Void, Monficttr^ un Coup d'Ejfai him 
tare/ Secondly, Sir, I'm given to underitand, one may raife very good Peaches, Necta- 
rines, and Aprecots, from Stones only ; but they are not long-liv'd, and the Stones 
" fhould come out of a much hotter Climate. This I advance from credible Information. 
" However, that I may have a Phyfical and not a Moral Demonftration only of ir, I've 
" now actually fent to Rome for fevcral Fruit-Stones, which I expect will arrive lierc in 
" jiutumn. The Soil I am bleflcd with here, I afliirc you, Sir, is fo rich, that lalt Sum- 
" mer I had a Magnum bonum Inoculation made one fingle Shoot of four of thefc Country 
cc Elk, which are (you know) three Englijh Yards. This I mention, not as material, but 
<c only bccaulc I do not remember ever to have feen in England a firft Year's Shoot above 
<c half Co long. I hope, Sir, my firft Experiment will make an Apology for this Liberty i 
and fhould your Goodnefs be Co extennvc as to honour mc with an Anfwcr, you may 
direct to me at Louvain, Brabant $ which would be a lingular Pleafure to, 
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SIR, 



7 our moft obedient Servant, 



G. Til L HOT 



Mr, 
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Mr. Laurence's ANSWER. 

Worth Sir, 

tc OUR moft kind, obliging, and ingenious Letter, I received. I am very well fa- 
te j[ tisfied the Study of Vegetable Nature has been very much neglected ? and alt ho' 
« 1 broke the Ice, and have given feveral fhort Rules and Hints for Practice, founded upoii 
« Reafon as well as Experience, am fenfible that it is yet capable of great Improvements, 
« both for the Pleafurc and Profit of Mankind. I. am therefore not furpriled to beat* 
" from all Quarters, that ingenious Perfons are much bending their Thoughts that way : 
« And it is in particular with an agreeable Delight, that I read the Noftrum you have been 
" pleafed to communicate to me 5 and the rather, becaufe I plainly difcern you have en- 
" tirely difengaged your felf from that Narrowmfs of Soul, which is the Bane and Hind- 
« ranee of all noble Enquiries into Truth, and is too often an Appendage to Men of a 
" Profejfton, who chule to go on in a beaten, becaufe they think they cannot go in a 

w better and fafer Path. 

" What a fatal Stop fuch a Principle would have made to all the late noble Improve- 
« ments in Aftronomy and Philofophy of all forts, I need not (ay to a Man 1 * of your In- 
tl genuity and Candour. But altho' the univerfal kind Reception my Books have met 
« with, fhew that Men of Letters and Senfe will not be ty'd down to Forms 5 yet how 
" angry are the Herd of the Mechanical Gardeners, that a Clergyman fhould fay or do 
a any thing to pleafe their Matters ? Whereas Bleffings and ufeful Difcoveries are not al- 
" ways convey'd in what are commonly thought the proper Channels. It fhould be fe- 
w member'd, that the Art of Gunpowder was invented by a learned Ecclefiaftick, and the 
" Art of Printing found out by a Military Mechanick. If any thing ufeful is found out, 
" it matters not from what Quarter it comes. Tho' I own I was agreeably furpriled 
" with your frank and ingenious Acknowledgments, and the Tcftimony of your Love,- 
" accompanied with fuch ufeful Experiments to which I only fay here, Maclc virtute 

« tuA. . . 

P The Method of propagating Fruit-Trees in that way you have defenbed is pretty j 
<c and, if I underftand you right, may be of life to the Nurfery- Men on the account of 
<c greater Expedition : But you are aware, that grafting by Approach ^ (which is the fame 
" which you call Nurjing or Suckling young Trees) has been an antient Pra&ice, and is 
" mentioned by Lang ford and others, as ot more Curiofity than real Ufe. Only I can- 
M not find that it hath been ever pra&ifed on any other Trees but Standard- Fruit, viz. 
" Pears, Apples, and Plums : Whereas you have brought the Method, it (eems, to bear 
<c (if I take you right) on Wall-Fruit Trees, Peaches, Nc&arincs, and Aprccots. If fo, 
" and that it can be pracTtifcd ordinarily in the Nurfery, without crowding the Borders in 
" the Fruit-Garden, with proper Stocks, the Ufe and Advantage will be confidcrablc. 
" But then I much doubt, whether in our Climate fuch a Practice would fucceed in the 
u open Nurfery, expofed to Winds and Cold. 

" When you favour me with another Letter, pleafe to explain your felf on this Head, 
u and whether you begin this Practice in March or April j and whether alio it will do on 
<c Stocks newly removed ; for you know that is not ordinarily to be pracliled with Sue- 
cc eels: But what two to one may do, 1 can't tell. As to what you have been told 
u about good Peaches raifed from Stones, it is aflu redly very right : For all the Variety 
<c of good Peaches we have, have been railed that way j and 1 very well know further, 
" that no one fort of Fruit is more like to anfwer our Expectation of having the lame 
u Fruit from the Stone than the Peach. But yet neither is this to be depended on: And 
" when the Failure of having a worfc fort happens, I need not fay how great the Dif- 
cc appointment is to them who trull to a good one in their Fruit-Garden. 1 have already 
cc oblcrvcd in my Books, that Nature for the moft part degenerates. The Seeds of Ap- 
ct pies, Pears, Nuts of all forts, and bell Cherries, very rarely prove the forts you Cow 
" them j and tho* they are generally and lor the moft part much worfc, yet fometimcs in- 
* c deed they prove better. This ought to be taken notice of by thofe who think they 
ct are nnrting up a Trcafure, when they have fowed the Seeds of what they fancy. But 
" neither ft 1011 Id this difcounge any one from trying to improvt Nature j becaulc improved 
u it certainly may be. 

u 1 much approve of your Thought of fending for Peach-Stones from Rome, and hear- 
<c tily wiih you could fparc me two or three of them to make Experiments here. I have 
<c Icvcral things to communicate to the Publick, and when my Lcifure will give me 
" leave to dilpofe them, I will anfwer your Deiirc in publifbing your Noflntm. In the 

lii u mean 
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mean time I cannot but admire the Riches of your Soil and Climate, that hath afforded 
w you fo uncommon a Shoot from Inoculation. But I need not fay to you, if fuch a n 
* c one was intended for a Dwarf, the beft way had been to finch it off to about two 
" Inches the latter end of Afay 9 that it might form wore and weaker Shoots. 

" You may perceive by this long Letter, that I am got upon a Subject I know not 
" how to leave : But becaufe the Letter is to travel a good Way, I was not willing k 
c< fliould go empty : And yet it would not be corapleat, nor fliould I acquit my felf 
" a la Cavaliere 9 if I /hould not fum up the Whole with Thanks for the friendly Com* 
" munication of Your's 5 alluring you that I am, 



SIR* 



Tour much ohliged Friend 9 

and bumble Servant^ 



J. Laurence. 



M. 7?s Second Letter. 

Sir, 

FEW Letters have been more agreeable to me than your's, sfuguft 4. ijn. As 
far as I know of the Art of Gardening, it confifts more in Practice than Specula- 
; tion ; and therefore we Mechanical Gardeners mud not be expected to remove Ob- 
; jeftions: Yet what little Glimmerings I have of Reafon, I am willing to bend that 

; way, in order to pleafure good Mr. £ -As far as I fucceed, he'll applaud me 5 where 

; I come ihort, his Goodnefs will excufe me, and accept of the Will for the Deed. Jte 
; aflured, Sir, I have neither read Langford nor others about what I writ 5 their faying 

• Grafting by Approach is of more Curiofity than of real Ufe, may flifle all further lin- 
: quiry among thole, who limit their Practice to Langford's Words. But if Experience 
: proves the contrary, he's cart 5 if not, I am. If Apples, Pears, and Plums, can he 
I railed this way, Wall- Fruit can too, for the fame Reafons, and by the fame Expcdi- 

• cnts. Peaches, Nectarines, and Aprecots, I have thus raifed. The chief hazard I have 
J found, is in tying 'em too fafT, which I prefume ftopt the Sap's rifing freely, fo wcak- 
; ened the Shoots - y but did not prevent growth. Hence perhaps tempered Clay may he 
; propercr than Flax, where the Scyon is weak, and the Stock ftrong enough to hold ir 
j in the fixt Poflure. Where Flowers are preferred to Trees, 'tis rcafonable they IhoiilJ 
J enjoy the Royalty j where Trees arc preferred to Flowers, why may not they have the 
J fame Privilege ? Crouding of Borders, 'tis true, is a great Eye-fore, if not falfe Heraldry: 
; And two Bodies, if wc believe good Authors, cannot be in the fame Place at the fame 
J Time > yet under a large Aprecot-Trcc we can have 7*nlips 9 G illy -/lowers or Pinks 9 tho' 
; the Stem of it runs into the middle of the Border ; cannot then, from a ftrongcr Ar- 
; gumenr, a young Stock, which is to be removed again in j4utnmn 9 be fee clofe to the 
; Wall behind the Pinks ? I've found this true from my own Practice. No Body doubts 
; l)iit Grafting and Inoculation will fucceed in open Ninferics expofed to Winds r.nd Cold. 
' Fxpcriencc proves thofc Operations can abundantly be defended from the Weather. 
1 Whatever Precautions any Nurfcry-Man takes in this, the lame he may if he pleaies 111 
1 my cafe, and with more iuccefs ; for too to one arc odds. I need not inform you when 
c to begin this Practice ; you know an open Winter accelerates the Spring, and long and 
6 hard Frofts retard it. Yet this is certain, that Wall-Fruit fliould fboncr be grafted by 
c approach than Apples. Doubtlefs, Stocks removed in SluUtmn arc better dif poled lor 
c growing, than in the Spring ; yet I've try'd both with Succcfs. Upon the whole, 1 do 
c not in the lead doubr, but when you try my Method of Crafting Peaches, &c, it will 
1 fucceed. IVc remarked, that even when the Stock is dead, the Scyon will make an 
c ' handfbmc Shoot, being nouriHicd only from its Mot her- Tree. ' Pis true, tliis is to 

c FfFe61"i yet even from fuch a Failure, I think one might frame a llronj; Argument in 
c Confirmation of what T have advanced: Hut I need none fuch > rtnee fucccisful Mvpe- 

• rience lias put the thing out of doubt at Louvain. 

« 1 
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« I muft beg you'll excufe Hafte and all Faults, in which you'll highly oblige, 



SIR, 



Tour very humble Servant \ 

G. Talbot 



Worthy 



"The uinfwer. 



I Am extremely obliged to you for your laft kind Letter, which came fafc to my 
hands. You rightly obfervc, that the Art of Gardening confifts more in Praffice 
than Speculation j and therefore if the Mechanical Men would but be perfuaded to leave 
fbmetimes the beaten Road to make Experiments, we might expeft great Improvements 
« in that Science. However, Reafon and Speculation are the great Incitements for Pra- 
tt meal Knowledge. As therefore Pra&ice cannot well be feparated from Speculation, fo 
<c Speculation alone fhould never make any appearance in the World till it is confirmed 
tc by Praaice : Inafmuch as I could give you feveral Inflances of Things certainly true in 
4t Theory, which are falfe in Practice. But when Speculation and Practice are difcreetly 
« joined, they make a noble and ufeful Syitcm in any Science. I have my felf done fome- 
" thing in this Way, and I believe have put Men of greater Leifure and Ingenuity up- 
" on rhe Study of Vegetable Nature, in order to make Experiments. 



w Would 



cc 



chnation to turn Qnack in Vegetables, and to fay fomething about the Nature and Cure 
" of Difcafes amonglt Trees concerning which I have made Obfervations for feveral 
" Years : Some of which Difeafes, analogous to thofe in humane Bodies, I find to be at- 
" rabkj and others incurable. There is alfo plainly a further Analogy even in the Nature 
of their Diftempers> for fome Fruit-Trees are fubjeft to the Dead Paljey j fome to the 
Yellow Jaundice fome to the MeaJIes ; others to the Diabetes > and not a few to the 
Consumption. But whither am I running in a Letter. ? 

« I doubt not at all of the Succefs you have had in your way of grafting Peaches, &c. 
by way of Approach ox Inarching, which I have fince heard has been introduced in many 
Places : And if it was fuppofed not to be better or more expeditious than the common 
Prattice j yet I think wc ought to know all that Nature will or can do for us. 

You are exceeding kind in fparing me fome of your Peach-Stones from Rotnei and 
therefore I cannot conclude, without repeating my Thanks to you, for your kind and 
generous Communications and Prcfents. I wifh it lay in my Power to make you any 
Ratable Return. In the mean time I defire you to believe that I am, 

Sarum, Nov. p. 1 7 z i . Tour mmh engagcA humMc Servat)(t 

J. Laurence. 

0 r th ^ R f CC j pt °f thcfc Lcttcrs < 1 hi > v <-' been informed that of late feveral have pra- 
Uiled tins Method in KuglanA with Succcfs, and lb 'tis probable 'twill now foon become 
familiar. And as there arc Inmc Seafom and fome Cafes pretty difficult in the ordinary 
way of Inoculation, this of Grafting by Approach will be found to be very iiicful and ad- 
vantageous. 1 o fiiy nothing of the Difficulty of Inoculating in dry Summers, fome Peaches 
IwT* h f d, y. r b 1 ro "8 , Jt w an Union iwkh the Stock j as particularly that incomparable 

1 e d, newly ra.fcd, called the Royal George, which will not' be perfuaded to incorporate 

LZl ? ^ mm ° n I1U ™'„ Pc S c , ,, r° r AImond Stock8 » but in t,lis Wl, y of grafting by 
to i i^ ; , bpni ^' thl 7 lh ? uU kcm to bc Difficulty. However, I have been 
V Lit i .° W 7 1 . hsiVC /V' jcr, y * recommended of putting an Aprccot on .he Mufcle 
I ™ ' ) l 1C " y 1 ,no f ulatin S lhls Ptatth upon the Aprccot, it will readily take. One 
way o. other tis to be hoped it will be made familiar to every rebellious and Jlubbom Na- 
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HAP. XIV 



Of Inoculation. 



THIS is a pretty practical Amufement in Gardening, ihvented to afllft Nature 
in her generous Inclinations to afford Mankind every thing pleafcnt and proff. 
table, for where Grafting fails and will not take place, this of Inoculation amply 
fupplies the DefecT: : And is performed alfo in fiich Summer-Seafons as makes it 
entertaining, (afe, and pleafantj and for that Reafon is preferred to the former, which too 
often fubje&s the Operator to cold Weather* wet Feet and dirty Hands. 

The Method of performing it is this: Cut off a Shimmer's Shoot from a Tree you 
cover, any time a Month before or a Month after Midfummeri not in a wet, but after a 
wet Seafon is beft. Then chufe a fmpoth Place in your Stock (which fhould not be 
above four or five Years Growth) making a perpendicular Slit in the Bark, fomething 
above an Inch long, and another crofe-wife at the Bottom of that, in the Form of an in- 
verted x > then with a Knife roundilh at the Point, and keeping one Hand fteddy, with 
the other gently loofen the 6arfc of the Wood on both Sides, beginning at the Bottom - y 
but be very careful not to raze any Part of the Wood, for that would fpoil all. Your 
Fruit-Branch being ready at hand, from fome of the middle Part of it, cut off with a 
fharp Penknife one of the Buds or Eyes a little more than an Inch long, enrring with the 
Knife fomething into the Wood of the Branch, as much above as below the Eye. After 
the Bud is thus cut out, immediately with the Point of the Penknife and your Thumb 
take out the woody Part of the Bud, and if in doing that you difcern the very Eye of the 
Bud come away (as fometimes it will) reject that, and try another inftantly. Then flip 
this Bud in between the Bark and the Wood of the Stock at the Croft-flic already opened, 
leading it up by the Stalk where the Leaf grew, till it falls in at the Bottom and lb ex- 
actly clofes. 

This done, bind it about with coarfe woollen Yarn, that all the Parts of it mav clofc 
exactly, and the Bud incorporate itfelf with the Stock, as it will do in about three Weeks 
time j and then you mud loofen the Yarn, that it may not gall the Place too much. 

This Operation is beft and fafed, when performed in cloudy Weather, or at lealt in an 
Evening, that it may get a little Strength before the Return of the Sun. But obfcrvc 
the quicker it is done, the better the Work will fucceed. After a little Practice, it will 
foon become Co familiar, that many Inoculations may be done in an Hour. However it is 
advifeable to put two or three Buds into one Stock, not juil one over another, that in 
cafe of Accident, you may be the furer of one to fucceed. If you begin this Work early 
and the Bud fails, you may make a fecond Attempt the fame Year, For fometimes, when 
a Change of Fruit againft a Wall is wanted, a Difappointmcnt there is very unclclireablej 
and therefore the (boner the End is attained the better. 

Peaches, Nectarines, and Aprccots, arc not to be railed, and admit of no Union with 
the Plum or Almond, but by Inoculation, (except in the Cafe of grafting by Approach a* 
above) and yet I think no Fruit rcfufcth this Operation. The Apple, by reafon the Birk 
doth not ordinarily well part from the Wood, doth not readily submit 3 but yet I have 
frequently propagated Apples this way, if the Attempt were made upon young Wood. 
The Cherry, Plum, and Pear, almod never fail to anfwer in Budding: Whereas vciy 
often the Coldncls of the Spring deftroys the Graft even fometimes alter they are put 
forth. 

Any time between the Begining of June and the latter End of Augufi mod Fruit may 
be inoculated, and fometimes Pears even in September. But it mud be taken notice or, that 
the Branch or Shoot taken from a Fruit-Tree to inoculate with, mud not (as in theCalc 
of Grafting it may) lie by any time; but fhould be prcfently made life of, as above. 

All the variegated Mollies, that make fo beautiful a Figure in the Parterre arc bell pro- 
pagated by Inoculation; and fb arc the ftrip'd Philercas and Jcfla mines, as well as Oranges 



and Lemons. And now I mention the Jeflamine, 1 cannot forbear repealing what 1 have 
already communicated to the World, viz. The noble and certain Demonllratioii ol the 
Circulation of the Sap, by inoculating the yellow ftrip'd Jeflliminc on the plain one* 
whereby not only that Branch, but the whole Tree becomes ting'd and variegated, as the 
Sap in its Paflage down to the Roots and up again to the Branches gradually and as 
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it were poifons the Wood and Leaves. About three Weeks or a Month after Inoculation* 
when you come to unbind, you may quickly difcern which are good and have taken, and 
which not > for the Good will appear verdant and well coloured, and the other dead and 
withered. In March following, you muft cut off the Stock three Fingers above the 
Bud j otherwife it will make none, or a very weak Shoot. The next Year it is to be 
cut clofe, that the Bud may cover the Stock, as Grafts do. 

Methinks I fhould not need to add, that Difcretion muft guide the Operator, when he 
inoculates. For Dwarfs muft be budded very near the Ground, that they may anfwer their 
end when they come to be removed out of the Nurfery* whereas Standards fhould be 
chofen from the ftraiteft Stocks, and budded five or fix Foot high. iV. B. Inoculating 
feme of the fmaller and more diftant Roots of Plums, Pears, &c. hath been pra&ifcd with 
Succcfs. 

m m ■■ m s& m its m ■■ m m* m m> m m ■■ m ■■ m> *m m* m & m m> *m m* m es 



CHAP. XV. 

Of Seminaries, the beft Method of ordering them and furnijbing 

them with proper Stock? for Fruit. 

AL T H O* I always take it for granted that every Gentleman coming to, or poP 
fcfled of an Eflate, is fo wife, as not to be willing to lofe any Part, much leis 
the beft Part of his Life in waiting for Fruit-Trees yet to be raifed out of a 
Nurfery $ but will furnifh himfelf without Lofs of Time, from the beft Nur- 
fery-Men near London j yet for as much as in a Fruit-Garden of fome Extent there will be 
always ibme Vacancies to be filled up, either thro' Omiffion, or Misfortune, or Accident, 
it is very advifeable to have a Nurfery of young Fruit-Trees always at hand to fijpply 
thofe Defects as Occafion ferves, without the Trouble and Charge of going to Market. 

For which Purpofc then, a fmall Piece of Ground well mounded about with either 
Hedge or Wall, fhould be chofen, not lying too wet, and of a mixt Soil, and if pof- 
fiblc, well defended fiom the Weft and North Winds with Trees of fome Bignels. This 
is to be prepared by digging or ploughing in the Beginning of Oclober, or iooner, and 
afterwards harrowed and made fine, cleaning it well from Weeds and Roots. 

Lay out your Seed- Beds with a Line three Foot wide, and leave a Path of two Foot 
betwixt every Bed, as a Liberty to go between them to weed* and keep a diftinft Bed 
for every feveral fort of Fruit j the Memory whereof mould be prcferved in a Plan of 
Paper, wherein the Beds and the feveral Seeds (own may be cxprcflcd, as before in the 
Cafe of the Fruit-Garden. 

The Stones of Fruit ihould be carefully let in Rows, with the fliarp End uppcrmoft* 
three Rows in a Bed three Foot wide, and about two Inches afunder. 1 chufe to fet 
them pretty thick, becauic the Stones, especially of Plums, arc very apt to mifcary. For 
which reafon I follow Nature, and fow them rather as Nature directs, than in the com- 
mon way of laving them till the Spring in Sand j that is to fay, as they fall from the 
Tree when perfectly ripe, and that with' the Pulp on. The forts you are to fet for Peaches 
and Aprccots Ihould be of the larger Kinds, the Muiclc, the Pear-Plum, the red and white 
Bonum ALiymws, and the black Damask: But becauie the Stones of Fruit generally follow 
the Nature of the Stocky the Stones (owed fhould be taken from fuch Trees as have not 
been grafted. 

But the more expeditious Way is to get Plants or Suckers out of the Woods, where 
they are fomctimcs found in Plenty : But the Stickers fhould have one or two Removes, 
and be trim'd from their Spawnings 5 otherwife they arc apt to be t rouble (bine with their 
numerous Suckers afterwards. The Stocks for Cherries are alio to be raifed from the Stones 
ol the Black Cherry, or from their Suckers out of the Woods, where they are plentiful 
enough j but no other fort is (b fit either for grafting or inoculating as that. 
^ The properelt Stocks for Apples and Pears arc to be railed in the Nurfery from the 
Kernels, and ibwn by thcmfelvcs on the aforclaid Beds in Oclohr y which is belt and mod 
expeditiouily done, by lowing the very Pouze or Muft, the Subllancc of uhc Fruit, of 

K k k which 
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which Cyder, Verjuice, or Perry is made. They will very freely grow, difcrertly f aWn 
in thac manner, and quickly reward you with Plenty of good Stocks for Fruit, as well as 
a Store of Plants to mend Gaps in Hedges : But there ihould be a careful Regard had 
to deftroy the Mice, which are apt to devour thefe Seeds. 

Hollies and Yews being fuch great Ornaments in every Garden of Pleafure, they o U gd t 
to find a Place in this Seminary for Fruit * becaufe they will not quickly overtop, or any 
way incommode the Nurfery. But their Seeds not coming up the firft Year (to prevent 
the Trouble of weeding) they may be laid by in any Corner, in a Heap of Sand, for 
one Year, and at Ofteber following, may be regularly fown in the Beds as above j and tho* 
they are flow in their Growth for two or three Years* yet if they be kept clear of 
Weeds, will after that make great Hafte, and quickly reward the Planter with Pleafure 
and Profit. 

It may not be amifs to let fome Peach and Almond-Hones have a Place in this Seminary* 
not only by way of Tryal to raife new forts, but alio for Stocks for Peaches* for alt ho' 
they do not make lafting Trees, yet they admit Inoculation fomething readier than the 
Plum. 






HAP. XVI. 



Concerning the feveral forts of Stone-Fruit, how to c/ifpofe them, 
whether for Walls, Dwarfs, or Standards, their Defcripion, their 
Order and Time of ripening. 



A 



Ccording to the conftant Obfervations I have made of the Miftakes committed 
in the Difpofition of Fruit-Trees, I think my felf obliged to be particular oil this 
Head, and if poffible, to give fuch a clear and diftin£l Account of their Na- 
ture, Properties, and Ufe, that we may no longer hear of Complaints and Dis- 
appointments for want of Information and Knowledge. 

Of Peaches and Nectarines. 

There is no fort of Fruit which affords us greater Varieties than the Peach, which tho' 
in the TFcjl- Indies it grows and bears on Standards and Dwarfs to great Perfection > yet in 
England 1 think it is fcldom fo miftaken as to be planted any where but again ft a Wall, 
tho* that Wall be not foinetimes fo good as it deferves, the Climate and Nature of the Soil 
confidered. Nay, indeed fome of the bell and tendercrt Peaches and Nc&arines will not 
do at all in a Situation unguarded, and a Soil wet and cold, in whatfocver Latitude the 
Place is* and therefore I. think fliould not be attempted* but their room taken up with 
hardier Fruit * being Hill of Sir William Temple's Mind, that a good Plum is better than a 
bad Peach. 

I Avail here felcft mo ft of the known and valuable Kinds, defcribing fomething of their 
Nature, with the Order and Time of their ripening, that fb every one may dilcrctionally 
judge for himfclf, what to chufc and what to refufe. 

Hut becaufe 1 fhall begin with thole, which arc firft and carlicft ripe, I think it proper 
to take this Occalion to fay what 1 have all along obferved to be true, and is (as I take it) 
a Rule without Exception * that all the Pr<ccoccs of every Kind of Fruit, whether Stone 
or Kernel-Fruit, /. e- every fort of Fruit that ripens much fooncr than others of the iaiuc 
Species, is the ivorjl, and wants fomething of its proper Flavour, and moll commonly 
of its natural Hignefs. Accordingly, 

White and red Nutmeg.'] The white and the red Nutmeg Peaches make their firft Ap- 
pearance with the Narneand fomething of the Talfc of a Peach; but have little ellc co 
recommend them, but that they ripen the Beginning of July 9 and fometimcs iooner in a 



good Seafbn * and if they be planted again II a Wall, which they do not dclervc » ul 
where there is room, thcie commonly find a Place. 
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Jnn-PeachT] The Ann-Peachy not lb named from Queen Ann, but Mrs. Ann Dunch 
of Berk/hire, who firft gave it Birth, is much commended by Mr. Switzer for its early 
ripening the Begining of Augufl, and good Tafte. 

Royal George.] The Royal George is an excellent Peach, but lately known 5 defervcs the 
belt Alpe6r, and is ripe in Augufl. I have already obferved that it is very hard to be 
propagated by Inoculation, except on an Aprecot. 

White and red Magdalen.] The white and red Magdalen are valuable Peaches in warm 
Soils and well expoied. The laft differs from the firft by its later Ripening, and by its 
Rednels at the Stone, which readily parts from the Pulp, which is rich and fweet. They 
have large Leaves, and much indented, with (hort and round Stones > the white is ripe 
about the latter End of Augufl, and will do on an Eafl Wall a little inclining to the 

South. 

Minion^] The Minion Peach is by many admire^ for a good Bearer, for its Largenels 
and Beauty : And were it not fometimes apt to eat a little flat, it hath a very firm and 
melting Pulp 5 is ripe fometimes before the former, and therefore will do on an Eafl or Weft 
Wall. This is faid to have been a great Favourite of one of the Kings of France, and the 
Word is now accordingly ufed metaphorically. 

AlbergeT] The ra/, the yellow, and violet Alberge are all good Peaches in Augufl. 

Bur dine 7] The Bur dine is not inferiour to any of the former. It is not hafty to bear, 
but when it begins it amply makes amends for that Fault. For about Midfummer it mult 
be disburdened of many, that the reft may attain their agreeable Beauty and Tafte. Ripe 
alio in Augufl. 

Mont ab on.] The Montabon u fliers in the next Month of September with one of the beft 
Peaches we have 5 for it is beautiful, high-tailed, hardy, and a never-failing Bearer on a 
South- Eafl or South- IFefl Wall. It is pretty ftrange that Monfieur Quinteny, who was fo 
good a Judge of Fruir, fhould leave this (which excels moll of its Scafon) out of his 
Catalogue. 

Belle ChevcreufeT] The Belle Chevereufe is a Peach that ought to have a Place among 
the Curious, for it is a good Bearer, and the Fruit is beautiful and of a fugared Juice. Its 
Shape is rather long than round, deferves a good Wall, and in that Situation is ripe the 
Beginning of September. 

Noble ft 7] The Noblcfs is I think univerfally efteemed amongft us one of the beft Peaches. 
For its good Qualities, of Largcncfi of Size, rich Tafte, and plentiful Bearing, is not ex- 
ceeded, fome think hardly equalled, by any, and therefore it delerves a good Expofition, 
and kind Soil > by which Means it appears in Perfection in September. 

Admirable 7] The Admirable comes in alfo the Beginning of September, and challengeth 
his Name, as having almoft all good Qualities, and no bad ones. It is round, and large,* 
hath a fearlet Coat, delicate Pulp, fugar Juice, and an high and exquifite Tafte. 

N. B. All the foregoing forts (according to the Diftin&ion the French rightly make be- 
tween Peaches and Pavics) arc, properly fpeaking, Peaches ; that is, fuch as part from the 
Stone, and are of the more melting Nature. "Thcje, indeed arc of fuch Eftecm among the 
French, that the other which arc called Pavics are very little fct by, and are accounted 
watry and infipid. But without complementing away our Palates, the EngUJh venture to 
abide by their Judgment, when they lay we have two or three Pavics' of Euglijb Ex- 
traction, which equal, if not exceed any of the foregoing good forts of Peaches. As for 
Inllancc, 

New Newingfon.] The New Neivington being a Week fooncr ripe than the old one, 
challenges this firft Place in order amonglt the Pavies. It is a very fair and beautiful 
Fruit, and in iomc Years not much inferiour in Largcncis and Tafte to the other. But 

yet, 

Old Newington.] The Old Newington is a Fruit which the Engliflj juftly glory in and 
defcrvcdly boall oly as being not only a Native of our own, and of an anticnt Family, 
hut hath really all the Virtues and good Qualities that can be fuppofed to give Plcafure and 
Satisfaction to thofe that love Merit. It is a Diigracc to it to be planted in a wet Soil 
or cold Clay, for there it will neither prolper nor bear good Fruit; but if it hath Juftice 
done it, and it be planted in a warm Soil, and good Expofition, fuch as South or South- 
Eafl, you may expeel to be rewarded every Year, the Beginning of September, with foine 
of the nioft delicious Fruit a Garden can afford. For befides the Beauty of its moll 
tempting Bluflics, when it firft changes Colour it afterwards affords the beft Ttiflc and the 
richell iugar'd J nice, vvitli a Pulp oi the higheft and moft vinous Flavour. In (bine Soils 
and Situations it will grow exceeding large: But it is always a Jiomtm magnum, 

Of 
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Of the Nectarine Kind or fmooth Peach, which the French call Brugnon^ we have foir.e 
excellent forts j and valuable Fruits they are. As, 

Roman Nectarine^ The Red Roman Neclarine, large and red all over. It has a firm 
yellow Pulp 5 and if it is fuffered to hang on the Tree till it is full ripe, as it ought, it j s 
very full of Juice, and hath a vinous Tafte, which gives almoft univerfal Satisfaction to 
thofe who taftc it about the Middle of September. 

Elrouge7\ The Elrouge Neftarine comes in alfo at the fame Time, and being of Englifi 
Extra&ion has been very much efteerncd for its foft melting Pulp and vinous Tafte. But 

it muft give place to the 

Neivington NecJarines.~] Newington NetJarine, which is now generally reckoned the moft 
valuable and the beft of Ne&arines in all its Qualities, for Bearing, high Flavour, and 
Richnefs of Juice. It takes its Name from" the Refemblance the Flowers have to thofe 
of the Neivington Peach, and is ripe about the fame Time. 

Dutch Tawney.~]. There is alfo a Dutch Tawney NeUarine much admired for its Size and 
high Flavour, if fuffered to hang on the Tree till 'tis revelled the latter End of Sep- 
tember. 

All thefe are yet fucceeded by fome others both Peaches and Pavies 5 but becaufe thefe 
late forts are difficult and uncertain, I chufc not to tire the Gardener, or burthen this Ca- 
talogue with any more but this one fort of Pavie, which for its excellent Qualities, ought 

always to be admitted, viz. 

Katherine7\ The Katherine^ which though it ripens not till the Middle of October ^ is 
then a moft excellent Fruit, and juftly valued by all who know it. I need not fiy it re- 
quires the beft Wall you can give it, becaufe it ripens late: But with that Advantage wc 
have feldom fuch Seafons even in the North y but that it makes an inviting Part of an En- 
tertainment when the reft are gone. The Fruit is large and very beautiful, only feme- 
times it is bigger on one Side than the other, which makes the flatter Part a little in- 
fipid, even whilft the rounder Side is good and well tafted. It has one other good Pro- 
perty, that it will keep feveral Days good after it is gathered, if laid up dry. 
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CHAP. XVII 



Apr e ret s. 



ALT HO' the French defpife the ufprccot^ as mealy and infipid, and fit only for 
Compotes \ yet in England^ with good Management, wc find it an excellent 
Fruit, and therefore uie it with the lame Care and Art as we do the Peach*, 
only they will do on Walls Eafl or IVcft^ that have lefs Sun. There arc not u 
great many forts of this Fruit. 

Mdfaiiwc slprccot7\ The Mafculinc or early Aprccot is that which makes its fir ft Ap- 
pearance near a Month before any of the reft, even in the Middle of June. But according 
to the Obfervation before laid down, being a Pnecocc^ it is much worfe than any of the 
reft : and indeed finds a Place again it a Wall onlv for its carlv ripening. A finale Tree 



Week in 



Frofts in February and Mar 

Orange. ] The Orange A, ri , . a . 

July. It "has a good vinous Flavour, if not fuffered to be too ripe; but it cares not to 
"part from the Stone, which with fomc is reckoned a Fault. However it is no bad Bearer, 
and u fliers in 
Turkey 7\ 
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fo it is the Foundation of this. This \i fd hardy and kind, that fome Years I have haci a 
Succefilori of them from North-Eofi, and If&rtb-Weft Walls extremely good. Tnere is 
alfo a Roman and a large Dutch \ bur, 

Breda] I (hall only add to this. Catalogue^ the Urafo or Bruxels Aprecot, famous and 
much valued for its bearing on Dwarfs or Efpaliers. And it is obl&rved when they are 
managed with Art in that manner, they afford a pretty, vinous and high-tafted Fruit in Au- 
guft: They will crack like a large round yellow Plum, and are foeckled with little red 
Spots: They eat much better from the Tree than any of the forts before mentioned} 
inlbmuch that I have often wondered it is not more planted and encouraged ; feeing the 
Tree is contented with the Place and Stature of a Plum: But it mult be let in a warm 
well-lheltcr'd Place j the Want of which, perhaps hath occalioned many Difappoint- 
ments. 
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HAP. XVIII 

Of Plums. 




* ► 

HERE are vaft Varieties of this Fruit, and many good ones, one or other 

continuing in Seafon no lefs than four Months. The beft forts are a pleafing 

and delicious Fruit, though perhaps not fo wholefome eaten in any Quantities. 

The chief and beft take in order as. follow. 

Haftive, and Mirabel] The Hajlive and Mirabel are two Pracoces, and are only valued 

accordingly as they ripen in June and July. Of which Number is alfo the Black Da- 
mask. 

* • L » 

Drab d 1 Or 7] The Drab d 9 Or is a fmall round yellow Plum, whole Coat is fpeckled 
with red. It has a delicate fugar'd Tafte. Will do well on a Dwarf j but will bear 
better againft a Waif, where it will ripen the latter End of July. 

Afaitre Claud] The Maitre Claud is a large v/hitilh Plum, having a brisk tho* fweec 
Juice, and comes from the Stone j will do on Dwarf or Wall, is reckoned amongft the 
beft Plums, and is thought to cjeferve an Eafi or Weft Wall. 

Blue Perdrigan] The Blue Perdrigan is juftly valued as the very beft of Plums, and 
becaufe it is not very apt to bear well, being tender in the Bloflbm, it juftly deferves a 
good Wall. It is in vain to plant it either Dwarf or Standard; but on a South Wall 
and warm Soil, it will reward the Owner with the molt delicious, high-tafted Fruit of 
this Seafon of Augufi. 

Royal Plum] The Royal Plum is ripe alfo in Auguft, will bear on a Dwarf* but 
more certainly againft a Wall. It is large and round, and of a lively red Colour, efpe- 
daily on the funny Side. It hath a fwect and flclhy Pulp, and is, I think, in all its 
Qualities, infcriour to none. 

Rich Corbon] Rich Corbon is a round middle fried Plum, hath a firm FIclh, and a moll 
exceeding brisk vinous Juice. It doth not part from the Stone* but it is one of the bell 
Plums, and would be more eftccmcd if it was a better Bearer, which Fault is yet mended 
againft a good Wall, and in a warm Soil. 

White Perdrigan] The White Perdrigan is little infcriour to the Blue, fomcthing bigger 
and a better Bearer, even againft an Eafi or Weft Wall, and is the more to be valued and 
encouraged, becaufe it fuccecds the other. 

Jmpcratrice] The Imperatrice in Shape and Colour is like the Blue Perdrigan j but 
comes later. It fticks faft to the Stone, and hath a delicious Flavour, tho' it is lb bold as 
to hang upon the Tree againft a Wall till the Beginning of Odlober, and if carefully ga- 
thered and laid finglc upon dry Shelves, will keep a great while in the Houle. 

1 need not lay there are fcveral other good Plums, well known j and therefore want no 
other Recommendation or Dcfcription, but giving them a Place in the Catalogue of good 
Hums, fuch as will bear well on Dwarfs, Standards, or Northren Walls: Such as thcltv 
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The i&i magnum* \ f The Damafeim 9 

The /iF&i/f AwKrt* magnum, \ \ The f^oktj 

The Orleans* \ j The Gram G*gf, 

The Fotheringham* or Sheen* \ 1 The Morocco* 

The Mufcle* \ \ The Jprecot-Plum* 

The Jgwiff Mother* J I The Damfen* White and 2Mo£, 



iST. 5. The Pulp of all Plums is yellow. 




HAP. XIX 

Of Cherries. 



THIS is a Fruit (b well known every where, that it needs no Defcription or 
Recommendation : But becaufe there are feveral forts of them, it may be tie- 
cefliry juil to mention thofe which are generally efteemed belt, and good 
Bearers. The firft ripe is, 
The May-Cherry* which being a Pracoce is valued only for its earlinefs : For it is fmall, 
and apt to be taftlefs and infipid. If it is fet againft a South Wall, it will be ripe the veiy 
beginning of May. 

The May-Duke appears next, and with a good Wall will be ripe the middle or latter 
end of May. But it never appears with its true Beauty and Tafte, but on a Standard} 
whereon it bears admirably well, and will be ripe in June% when I have ever eftecm'd it 
to have all the good Qualities of a Cherry and none of the bad ones. It hath a fmall 
Stone, a delicious full Pulp, and is moreover almoft a never failing Bearer. So that were 
it not defireable to have a Succeffion, there fhould no other Cherry but this be planted, 
But for that reafbn it is advifeable to have alfo, 

The Orleans* which is a very good Cherry, and bears well, either Wall or Standard: 
And fo alfo is the Bleeding- Heart* IVhite- Heart* and Carnation : But all of them have large 
Stones and little Pulp : And the three lull are very uncertain Bearers without the advantage 
of an Eaft or Weft Wall. 

Merella Cherries are excellent Bearers, and are good, when throughly ripe the latter end 
of Auguft* either eaten raw, or put into Brandy, and made into Compotes. They arc belt 
eaten off from Standards j but they grow large, and well delerve a Place againft a Naff. 
Wall. 

Every one knows the common Flentifi Cherry to be good from Standards, and are pretty 
conitant Bearers j but when they are fet againft a Wall, tho* they grow larger, they aie 
made four and fpoilt for eating raw. 

The Black Cherry which grows to Timber and large Trees, every one alfo knows to be 
fwcet and good. It is railed from Seed and common Foundation for all other Cherries to 
be grafted upon. There are found of them in fomc Places, particularly at the Reverend 
Mr. Butler's* at Stanhope in the Biflioprick of Durham* a fort having a very large Fruit, 
little inferiour to the Bleeding- Heart * and a much better Bearer. 

There is alfo the Amber* the Black-Heart* the Clufter and the Morocco ; but they are not 
much encouraged, becaufe they are bad Bearers. 
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Of Kernel- Fruit , fuch as Apples, Pears, &cc. Hot? to difpofe them ; 
whether for Walls, Dwarfs, or Standards, their Defcription, Order 
and Time of Ripening. 



Of the Pear. 

I Have already directed the Government and Pruning this valuable Fruic, and I am 
now led to the Defcription and Properties of the feveral Sorts of Pears. And this is 
the more neceffiiry to be done, becaufe no fort of Fruic hath been generally more 
miftaken and lefs underftood, to the great Difappoimment and Grief of thofe who 
have been milled in planting and placing them. There are aim oft infinite Varieties of Pears j 
and it mull be owned, that though we may and do exceed the French in the Ave of ma- 
naging and pruning the Trees j yet we are beholden to them for fome of the beft forts, 
thofe efpecially that require a good Wall. In this Defcription I fhall felect all or moll of 
the befi in the order as they ripen : Only fuch as ripen in July, being Pracoccs and valuable 
only that account, I lhall fatisfy my felf juft to name them, and proceed to the more va- 
luable which follow in Juguft. 

July Pears arc, 

The Primate or Petit Haftive, •% rThe Mufcat Robert, 
The Little Mufcat, C-<The Great Blanquet, 

The Cotife Madam, J CThe Long- tailed Blanquet. 

To anfwer the End of having thefe early, they may be fet againft Wall, which will 
haften their ripening, but not make them better. 

Jluguft Pears are, 

Jargonel^] The Jargoneh This is, I think, the firft Summer-Pear that can be called 
Good: And indeed a lar^c, beautiful and wcll-taftcd Pear it is. It has moreover the Pro- 
perty of bearing very well ; and becaufe it is large and apt to fall from the Tree, it fhould 
not be fuffercd to continue on the Tree till it is full ripe. It well defcrves an Eafi ox Weft 
Wall to keep it. 

Ilamdetfs BcrgamotT} Hamdcn's Bergamot is of a flat Shape, tinged with Red on the 
funny fide, and hath a rich Juice, and bears beft on a half Dwarf. 

Orange Bergamot.'} The Orange Bergamot is a Pear generally admired for its fhort Pulp 
and its rich, fugarcd, perfumed Juice. 1c is an excellent Bearer, either againft a tVattot 
on a Dzvarf. The firft makes it bigger and earlier, but not better. 

/Catherine r\ The Katbcrinc is an old EngliJI) Pear, undcfcrvcdly neglected of late Years, 
but it is not only moil beautiful to behold, but grateful to the Talle, having a very high 
uncommon Flavour plcafing to molt, though diiplcaflng to fomc. It is in great eft Perfe- 
ction on a Dwarf. 

sfmbrofca."} Amhrofca is a very beautiful good fixed Pear, inferior to none of this 
Month } for if it is eaten before it is too ripe, it hath a rich Talle. Its only Fault is, 
that it often forgets its Benefactor. 

Petit Rnffelet~\ Petit Ruffe let is another excellent Pear of this Month > of a grccnifh 
yellow on one fide, and red on the other. It hath a Ihort and fweet Pulp, and not dif- 
agrceably perfumed. Is beft on a Dwarf. 

Musk Bon Chr$ticn.~] Musk- Summer Bon Chrftien is the firft of that Name that appears, 
and is valued chiefly lot its high Perfume, plcafing to Some, and the avcrfion of Others. 
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Pears which ripen in September are. 

Summer Bon Chritien.] The Summer Bon Chretien of great Antiquity, well anfwering 
the Name of a good Chriftian, Sound at Heart to the laft i its Heart or Core being obfervj 
to continue incorrupted even when the Pulp is decayed. This is a true Bonum magnum 
having a noble^ fhort, high and juicy Tafte $ and on a good afpe&ed Wall, will fomctimes 
be fo large as to weigh fifteen or fixteen Ounces. It is a great Pity 'tis not always a good 
Bearer. But I venture to fay a great part of its Barrenness is owning to mifmanagement. 
For it is commonly placed amongft the reft of the Wall-Fruit, where it hath neither El- 
bow-room, nor Height to extend its {lender and bearing Branches : Whereas (as I have 
formerly obferved) this Tree frequently bears even at the Extremity of the laft Year's 
Shoot, and Therefore it ftiould have room both fide-ways and upwards > and then I have 
found it to bear well enough, if the Knife has not been too bury in fiortning^ but em- 
ploy 'd only to cut out th^ great Wood. 

P'erte-LongueT] The Verte-Longue difcovers its Shape and Colour by its Name. It hath 
a wonderful foft and melting Pulp, and an exceeding thin Skin. Bears very well on an 
Eafi or Weft Wall, and acquires a very high vinous Tafte, if the Soil be not too moift. 

Dean-Pear.] The Dean-Pear+ on the account of its Shape and Bignels, is, often mi- 
ftaken for the Summer Bon Chretien: But although it hath a melting Pulp and musky 
Juice, yet it wants the other's high Flavour. It ftiould not therefore be fijffercd to be 
too ripe, for then it is apt to grow mealy and infipid. 

jiutumn BergamOtT] The jiutumn Bergamot is fo well known, that it hardly needs any 
Words or Defcription to recommecd it, for if it may not be faid to exceed all other 
Pears j yet at lean: it muft be faid, there are none yet known to exceed it. But as it will 
not laft long, we are glad to find a Succeffion of other good ones to imitate it. Its ex* 
cellent Quality is, that 'tis better tailed from a Dwarf of Standard than from a Wall. In 
a wet Soil and cold Situation it will not profper, and fo it is fometimes fet againft a South 
Wall > which indeed makes it bigger, but takes off muth from its true Flavour and inclines 
it to be infipid. 

Buree du Roy.'] Burce du Roy is another incomparable Pear the latter end of this Month. 
It is large and beautiful, and a never-failing Bearer 5 but it ought to have a Wall of a good 
Afpefr, and not thruft againft the North, as is the two common Practice 5 for though it 
will bear fo placed, yet the Fruit is infipid and watry. Whereas ufed with Care and Ci- 
vility, it is a Fruit of a noble Size, delicious melting Pulp, and vinous Juice, and there- 
fore claims equal Merit with the very be ft. It thrives well in a loamy Soil or mixtCiay> 
but in a light Sand without fome agreeable Mixtures, it will not be periliaded to grow to 
any bignefs. 

Pears ripe in O&ober. 

The laft three or four mentioned Pears continue a good part of this Month alfo j when 
there arc fbrhe dthers prefent themfelvcs. As, 

Monfieur John.'] The Monfieur John, both the Golden and the Grey, are good Pears 
againft Eafi or Wefi Walls : The firft is an old Pear, and hath a fine fugared Juice, and 
the other hath fomething a firmer Pulp, and will keep a little longer. 

Crejane.] The Crejfam is a fine large round Pear, and deferves a good afpe&cd Wall- 
It is fpcckled almoft all over with red Spots. Its Skin is rough, but its Pulp extremely 
tender and full of Juice, attended with an agreeable Sharpncfs. It is firft grey, but turns 

yellow as it ripens. 

Swan's Egg-] The Swan's Egg, confidered in all its good Qualities, is one of the belt 
Pears, and ought much to be encouraged. It bears well, cither on Standards orDwarfi. 
But many who are Lovers of this Fruit arc apt to fpoil it with Kindncft, when they 
plant it againft a South Wall \ where like many others it grows indeed larger, but is made 
thereby mealy and infipid. On a Dwarf or rather half Dwarf, ic arrives to great Pcrfe- 
ftion moft Years, and Icldom fails of a full Crop. It hath a moft agreeable melting Juier, 
with a high vinous Taflc j and which is a confidcrable Part of its good Character, having 
a thick Skin, it will fomctimes keep in Perfection (after it is ripe) near two Months f lor 
I have my fclf eaten them very good at Chrifirms. 

Marchhnefi.] The Marchionefs is large, and fhapYl like the Whiter Bon Critien: f Ti$ 
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musky Juice ; Co that it claims a Place amongft the bed Pears, deferving an Eaft or IVefi 
Wall. 

Callio-Rofat.} Callio-R$fat is much admired by many. Is of the colour, fhape, and 
bignefi of the Monjieur John. Hath a very fhort Stalk, and is fet hollow like an Apple * 
will do well on Eafi or Weft Walls, or on Dwarfs. 

The LanfaC) the Beft de la mot, the Green Sugar Pear, the Beftderi^ and the Swifs Berga* 
mot) arc all in Scalbn this Month. 

Pears ripe in November. 

tfrgulee.} The Virgulee is an old Pear and much efteemed, having a very melting Juice* 
It is green when gathered about Michaelmas^ but it grows yellow as it ripens. There is 
a particular Misfortue attends this Pear j for it is apt to tafte of whatsoever it is laid upon, 
efpecially in a clofe Place, for which reafon ic bears Carriage not well. Oaken Shelves to 
lay them on to ripen in the Houfe, are beft. It deferves a South-Eaft or South-Weft 
Wall. 

St. Germain.'] The St. Germain is another admirable Pear j grecnifli and (potted \vhett 

taken from the Tree, but grows yellow as it ripens. It is full of Juice of a lemonifh 

Tartnels, very pleafing to moft. The Tree is a good Bearer on a Soil that is not too 

light and dry : But it deferves the beft afpefted Wall. It will keep good till the latter 
end of December. 

Wintcr-ThomT} Epine d* Flyver, or Winter -Thorn, is a handfome pyramidical Pear, green 
upon the Tree, but yellow when ripe, with a fattin Skin. Its Juice is greatly perfumed, 
and very melting, if ic have the advantage of a good Wall. 

Spanijh Bon Critical} The Spanijh Bon Cretien is a very good Pear on a South Wall, 
and it is thought to deferve that advantage for its handfome Bulk, fhort Pulp and fugar'd 
Juice j to fay nothing, that it anfwers its Name and Character. 

Lewis Bon.} The Lewis Ben is fhaped much like the St.Jcrmin Pear, hath a fmooth 
Skin, grcenifh and fpeckled, and a Juice very rich and fweet, efpecially on a dry Soil. It 
ihould have the advantage of a Wall, for its Fruit is apt to fall off. 

1 

Pears ripe in December, January and February < 

Bcfidcs that, rr.ofl of the Pears before mentioned for November \ will alfo keep arid be 

very -good for the whole Month of December or longer, there are alfo fome of the very 

beft Pears yet to come, that prefent thcmfclves to the Taflc of the Curious with no fmall 
Merit. As, 

La Chajfory.} The La Ghajfcry is a middle fized Pear of the Shape of an Egg, greenifh, 
and fometimci ipcckled, having long Stalks* its Pulp is very melting, and its Juice fugared 
and a little perfumed, fo as to be agreeable. It loves a dry Soil, and expects a good South 
Wall to free it from being watry. 

jlmbrct.} The jfmbret hath many of the Properties of the La Chajfery, and is much of 
the func fhape and bignefs, but more inclining to be grey and fpeckled, and is fomeching 
longer before it bears. Ic is efteemed an excellent Fruit, melting and fugar'd, and deferving 

of a good Wall. 

Colmar.~]^ The Colmar now prefents icfelf to us almoft Faultlefs and in Perfection. For 
though it is one of the laft good Pears, and continues when moft others are gone, even 
in the coldeft Scafons of Winter, yet there is (as it were) a Recapitulation of all the good 
Qualities of other Pears centered in this. It is fhaped much like the IV. Bon Critien, and 
is often miftaken for it : But it is quite another Pear. It hath a large Crown funk very 
hollow } is grecnifli from the Tree 5 but hath (omc Bluflics of red and yellow when it 
comes to be ripe. It is a large Pear, of a render Pulp, with a very fweet and fugared 
Juice: And the Tree makes a very handfome Figure when it is laden with Fruit } but 
that muft not be expected till after five or fix Years planting. It is ripe when it yields 
it) the Thumb, and not before. By what I have dud it will cafily be perceived, that ic 
delerves a good warm Soil, and a warm (but hern Expoficion. 

/K Bon Cretien.} This is a Pear of great Antiquity, and hath obtained a Credit and 
deputation anfwcrable to its Name. Some arc apt to think there are Icvcral forts of 
Nvcrri ; but they arc all one and the fime Fruit % only the difference of Soils, Expofitions, 
bealons of the Years and Condition of the Tree may make great Alterations both in Shape 
and Ooodncfc. In Pcrliaion it is fine Fruit, and oft weighs more than a Pound. But ic 
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for want of Sun generally proves watry and infipid. They are beft grafted on a Quince* 
Stock, and let againft the South Wall, where they may have Liberty to run. They are 
excellent indeed to bake : But it is generally thought a South Wall may be better employ'd 
than to produce baking Pears. 

The following Pears are not to be defpifed, but are admitted into the beft Gardens 
viz.- St. Andrew? Martin Sec? Petit Grin? and the Carmelite but they all require a South 
Wall. 

The baking Pears mod in Repute, and which will do well either on half Dwarfs 
North-Eafi or North-Weft Walls, are the Cadillac? the Pound Pear? the Black Pear of 
Worcefter? the Englijh Wardon^ Parkin/bits Warden? and a Pear called the Lord Mayor's 
Shew? whofe Fruit is ftrip'd with yellow and green, and is a free Bearer. 

i 

N. B. Moft Pears are known by their Leaves. 
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A Catalogue of the heft Apples 



F this fort of Fruit like wife there is almoft infinite Variety, every County in 
England having its peculiar Favourite. However, that a Lover of Planting may 
not be under too great Perplexity in his Choice of the belt forts, I will here fee 
down a Catalogue of fuch as are unqueftionably good, not exclufive of many 
others that may be called fo too. 




The Genneting. A Prtecoce? 

The Summer Queening? 

The Golden Pippin? 

The Golden Renating? 

The Golden? or Aromatick Rujfet^ 

The Golden Monday , or Pear-Ruffet? 

The Queen's Pear main y 
The Summer Pearmain? 
The Winter Pearmain^ 
The Kentifi Codlin? 
The Kcntijh Pippin? 



1 



i 



r The Kirton Pippin? 
The Stone Pippin? 

The Non-Pereily the very beft for all Ufes, 
whether the Table or Kitchin, cr tor 
Cyder, and bears moft plentifully, beft 
when grafted on a Quince or Crab, 
The Holland Pippin, 
The Paradife Apple ^ 
The John Apple? or Deux Ans? 
The M argils 
t The Bell voir Pippin. 



Vines ufually planted in England? and will ripen with us are, 



The July Grape? a Pracoce? and there- "\ f 
fore not very good, ( I 

The White Sweet Water? 
The Black Cluftcr? 
The White Mufiadine, 



ley 




Frontiniacs? 



The White Frontiniac? though 
I Grape, fcldom ripens in England. 



an excellent 
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HAP. XXII. 

Of the Goofeberry, Currant, Phi/bud, Rasberry, and Strawberry. 

Efore I mention the feveral forts of Goofeberries and their Ufa, it may not be 
amifs to direft the bell Method of propagating and encreafing them as well as 
Currants : And this is the more neceflary to be done, becaufe all the Authors 

that have hitherto treated on this Subject, have (at leaft as far as I can find) 

plainly mifs'd ir, or elfe have led the Planter into the common Mifchief and Inconvenience 
attending this ufeful Shrub. 

The three ufual Ways of propagating the Goofeberry and Currant, are either by fin- 
ing their Seeds j but here, as in almoft all other Cafes, Nature is apt to degenerate, 
and you can never be fure of the fort you would have this way. Or elfe by Cuttings ; or 
laftly, by Off-Sets or Suckers. By the two laft Ways the End is effectually attained j 
but then in the common Method of Practice, the Trees are peltercd afterwards with 
fuch numerous Sucker s, that without great Care, and continual Amputation, they will ne- 
ver be kept uniform upon one Stem - y whereby alfo they are weakened and hindered in per- 
forming their proper Office. 

To cure then this Inconvenience, I have by Experience found, that if from a Cuttin 
or Off-fet of a Goofeberry or Currant, you take off with a fharp Knife all the fwclling 
Suds, as far as you intend it to be thruft into the Earth, or to be covered, the Tree will 
never afterwards put forth Suckers, but Hand regularly upon one Stem, and form (as it 
mould) a round Head, which is always obferved to afford the largeft and belt Fruit. 

The reafon of raking of the Buds is founded on this Obfervation j That from thofe Buds 
Nature forms the Suckers or Off-Sets, and not the Root, as is generally thought. For the 
Root is formed in the fmooth Places between the Bark and the Wood, as is plainly feen in 
thofe Cuttings which are deprived of their Buds, which take root very readily, tho' they 
do not put forth Suckers. 

This Obfervation is of great Ufe alfo to thofe who make ufe of Suckers as a Foundation 
for Stone and Kernel-Fruit, as in the cafe of Plums and Pears, whereon arc inoculated 
Peaches, Aprecots, and the belt Pears : For if prudent Care be taken to dif-eye the Suckers 
as far as they are covered in the Ground, (though I have not had experimental Proof of 
this, yet) by Analogy of Reafon, this mould be an cfFcflrual Remedy to prevent a multi- 
tude of Suckers fo troublcfomc in Borders, and injurious to the Fruit-Trees : The Cuttings 
of Codlins Should alfo be thus managed. 

Goofeberry.'] The following Kinds of Goofeberries are chiefly worth our Notice, and 
mould be encouraged, viz. The White Dutch, excellent for eating 5 the Large Amber, bell 
for baking when green the Walnut Goofeberry, remarkable for its largencls, and is firft 
ready for Tarts 5 the Red ox Black, Hairy or Bearded Goofeberry, is a very plcaCint and 
much valued Fruit, both for eating raw or baked, and prcferving. In would he cndlefi 
to mention all the feveral lores which are railed every day from Seeds : But in may not he 
amiis to iay there is a Champaign Goofeberry, a Pracope, no othcrwifc valued, but that it 
comes ten days fooncr than the relt. 

Currant.] The three remarkable forts of Currants, very different from each other, are 
the Large White Dutch Currant, which is an admirable Bearer; and if let againit a Wall 
in the intermediate Spaces between young Fruit-Trces, will produce Fruit fomeiimes as bis 

aS n ? P f> . an i n ? t T ch ,cCs P lcal » nc - The common Red Currant is a good Bearer, and 
will hold its Fruit till Mhhaclmas, if prcferved with Mats from Birds. And the Black 
Currants the Flavour of which, though it is difplcafing to nioft, yet for Variety's (a Ice, 
and lornc medicinal Ufes mould not be wanting. The phyfical Tallc is much loll, when 
uled cither in Tarts, or put into Brandy inrtcad of Black Cherries 

Both the Goofeberry and the Currant fliould be kept upon one Stem, with a roundilh 
H ad a hale open ,n the middle • Hill obferving to take away every Year feme of the 
oldeft Wood,™ alio all the large white Wood of the laft Year's growth : For it is the Wood 

SjS^fuft ChC fimU WbUe IF ° 0d fr ° m thcin ' that lhc bdL imd 

uf M a d 'K Th u PbiWnd ! S an r im Proved kind of Uteri, and bears a Fruit much admired 
vL7?7 - pCC,a l y *? a ? Ani 1 ufcmcnc nv <»* * Glafi of Wine after a good Dinner. The 
vZ v 1 18 ™ ]U r dj ,S ltt:koned ro 'we the thinneft Shell and the highclt Fla- 

voui. You arc never fure or a good fort from the Seed s therefore they are generally 
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raifed from Suckers or Off-fits \ which (to prevent their unreafonable multiplying at the 
Root) fliould be ufed as the Goofeberry in the Method of their Propagation. 

Iiasberry7\ The Rasberry is a Fruit of a prevailing uncommon Flavour, pleafant and ac- 
ceptable to molt. They grow wild in the Woods about Durham in great abundance. I 
could never diicovcr more than two forts of them, the White and the Red. The 
wants, I think, fomcthing of the true Flavour of the laft, and therefore is not fo much 
eileemed or encouraged. They will profper almoft in any Soil, but love the Shade } 
where, though the Fruit will not be io early * yet there it is largeft and bejl. They are 
propagated, either in Autumn er Springs from Off-fets of the laft Year, pruned to about a 
Foot and a half. Little or no Fruit can be expe&ed the firll Summer, not a great deal 
the (econd, but the third Year will produce a full Crop from the Shoots of the preceding 
Year. Moll Authors have directed the keeping them clean from Weeds : But as this is 
a Plant which loves Coolnefs and Moifture^ I have found that the lefler Weeds are rather 
an Help than an Hindrance, and therefore they may be left to themfelves after they arc 
pruned to three Foot high in Afarcb, provided they be kept clear only from Dock?, Net- 
tles, i3c. all the dead Stalks being removed in the Spring. 

Strawberry."] The Strawberry next juftly challenger h our Obfervation and Regard. Of 
which we have chiefly four forts, all of them much coveted and eagerly fought after, as 
they pvefent themfelves at fuch an early Seafon of the Year, when Novelty excites an im- 
patient longing Appetite after Fruit in general, hitherto fo long deny'd, and in vain ex- 
pected. 

The fir ft and mod early ripe is the Virginia or Scarlet- Strawberry y which if it have the 
Benefit of a good Expofurc and a light Soil, will be ripe the middle of May. However, 
Strawberries of all forts naturally delight in an heavier Soil inclining to Clay j which if it 
be hclp'd with a Shower of Pidgcon Dung in the Spring, will produce a wonderful Crop, 
and very large Fruit. 

The Hautboy or great White Strawberry^ is an admirable Bearer in a proper loamy So ; l 
or mixt Clay \ hath a very agreeable Flavour, and fometimes arrives to the bignels of a 
fmall Walnut. This Plant is not fo well underftood as it ought j otherwife it would be 
more propagated than it is : But the Soil and the Sort hath difcouraged many. The frfiy 
if it be too light may be eafily mended with Clay or Marie. But the other wants to be 
explained for I have never yet fecn that Author who makes the proper Diftinftion be- 
twixt the true and the baftard Kind. The true fort is never to be known and diftinguifhcd 
from the other, but at the Time of bloffbming * when it may be obferved, that the little 
Fibies that proceed from the middle of the Flower are Jhort^ lying clofe and fnug to the 
white Petals or Leaves : Whereas the other baftard Kind hath its Fibies flaring and flartiu* 
out much longer. This Kind never bearing any Fruit, fliould always, as foon as difcovcr- 
ed, be rooted up immediately, that the true one may be put in his Place. In many Places 
I have obferved more than half of this baftard fort to get Place in a Straw berry- Bed, 
and the Mailers never underftood the Rcafon of their Dilappointment till I explained it, 
and gave thein better Hopes. However, to make this Difference better undcrltood, and 
the Truth appear, I have annex'd the Figure of both as nearly as can well be cxprcflul. 



The Baftard Sort. The True Sort. 





\ 




The thiid fort is the little l/ood-Strawbeiry, which is alfo of two Kinds, the Reel and 
the Yellows both equally good and conllant Bearers, and make an agreeable mixture at 1 nt 
Defer t. The Slips of the fir ft degenerate, and therefore fliould be feichM from the \V onus 
and planted anew once in three or four Years : But eveiy Year frefli Earth or 1 k« ( ' 01 
Dung ought to be thrown amonglt tliem in the Spring, which will hel^ro retreiii am 
cover their Roots, which are apt to be thrown out o? the ground by the Fiolts. i 



And at 



cover tneir ivoois, wuilii arc apt 10 uiniwu wm ui m»- ^iwimw **j - ----- . * 

Midfuminer, if the Fruit is* deli red to be large and lair, the Runners fliould be careiuwy 
taken oil', [o as to leave all the Plants /ingle. . . . 

The Wood-Strawberry will fometimes bear twice a Year, in June and in Oclober, 11 w • 
Scalon be favourable, and warm Rains come. But the moil ceitain way to make m< 
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bear InAutumn is to cut down the Leaves and Flower-Stems, juft before the Bloflbms open 
m May and they will (hoot out afrefh and bear ripe Fruit in Ottober. If fome of the 
itrongeft Roots be fet in Pots and put on a gentle hot Bed in January, they may with 
Care be fo ordered as to produce Fruit in March : But Fruit in all theie artificial Ways is 

always flat and infipid. ' 

Berberry.'] The Berberry is a Plant that fliould not be neglected or forgotten j ^ for it 
is a pleafant Shrub, bearing beautiful Branches of yellow Flowers in the Spring, and no 
lefs prerty Clutters of red Berries towards the Autumn. The Fruit has an agreeable Aci- 
dity when it is ripe, tho' it is feldom ufed any other way but in Sauces. We are told of 
a fort without Stones, which becaule I have never feen, I cannot recommend j but fuch 
nuift be more valuable in Sauces. They are propagated by Cuttings and Suckers, and 
therefore to prevent their fpreading fo much at the Root, they fhould be Icrved like the 
Suckers of Goofeberries, as is before directed. 

Having thus gone through all the Particulars and Articles of Fruit ufually planted in a 
Fruit-Garden, directing at the fame time their management and manner of Cultivation, 
iliewing their Natures, Properties andUfej I fhall now proceed to fay fomething of the 
fevcral Difeafes Fruit-Trees are fubjeft to, pointing out at the fame time, the moft 
probable Cures and Remedies for them. To which I fTiall add afterwards a Chapter of 
Blights, and the moil: probable Occasions of them, that thereby \ve may be help'd to 
look out for a Remedy and Defence. 
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H A P. XXIII. 

Of the Difeafes of Fruit-Trees. 

FRuit-Trecs are fubjecl: to many Infirmities, whic'i weaken and deftroy them j Co 
that we may properly fay they are liable to Difeafes and Diltempers like other 
Animals. Yellow Leaves out of feafon, or blillered with red Spots, new Shoots 
growing black or drying on their Extremities in Autumn, Fruits remaining fmail 
or dropping off unfeafonably, arc fo many Symptoms of Weakncfs and Decay, either in 
the Head, Seem or Root. 

I have been tempted to think further, from fome Obfervations I have made, that there 
are fome certain Difeafes in Trees fomething analogous to thole in Human Bodies. Among 
which there arc fome that may be cured with the Afliftance of Remedies, and others 
which hitherto appear incurablc 3 fince whatever can be done to them hath itill proved in* 
cfte&ual. 

I have had Pear-Trees dirc&ly in the Mcaflcs, the Leaves of the whole Tree being all 
over fpottcd with red ; which Spots in the Autumn became blittcrcd, hollow, and full of 
fmall Holes, which I fuppoie to be the Paftage for Infects to go and lay their Eggs, of 
which I could difcovcr innumerable Quantities by the help of my Microfcopc. It is very 
hard to fay what fliould be the caule of thisDifcuej but I have obferved it more than 
once in fevcral Gardens betides my own : And it is remarkable too, that though the Tree 
continued in a ftatc of Vigour, yet the Leaves and fomctimes the fmall Twigs became 
every Year more and more mcazled and blUlered, till it became a frightful Sight : The 
I'Yuit fell off before it was half ripe, and that put me upon a Rcfolution to cut off the 
Mend of the Tree to form new Wood ; but I quickly found the Difcalc continued, and 
in that Mate 1 left it at 7 chat oft. 

I am apt to think the Foundation of this Difeafc was in the Root, for I faw nothing 
of ir, till the Pear-Tree Roots might be fuppofed to reach an ill-natured untraceable Clay, 
which lay within a Foot of the Surface. There may be alfo fomething in Mr. Bradley** 
Conjecture, that the Bli iters were occafioncd by the HaiMtorm bruiting the Leaves and 
Riving ocenfion thereby for fuch Jnfc£ts as floated and circulated with the Juices in the 
Vends of the Tire to lodge there as a Nell for Eggs. For (as he further rightly oh- 
reives) u All I nie£ty as they are of different Kinds, have rcfpc&ivcly proper Places where 
tc l J u 7 lay their Kggs to be enlivened 5 and thofc Places 1 always obferve are actually in a 
u " mc of Put) cjatlbn : So that it Items as if the putrid Juices of Bodies, cither Animal 
w °J Vegetable, wcie cflcntial to give Life to the Eggs of InfccTs, and nourifli their 
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« I believe (faith he further) it will not be difficult to conceive how the Eggs of f omc 
" fmall Infc&s may pafs in Crowds thro' the Veflels of Rants, when weconfider their ex- 
ceeding fmalnefc : For many Kinds which I have examined with Microfcopes do not finely 
fill More Space than one Tenth Part of the Orifice of a Wood-Vejfely Co that they might 
" pals through luch Pipes without Interruption. And the Poles and Veflels of the Roots 
w are ftill larger than thofe in the Trunk, and as capable of receiving them as they are of 
" taking in their proper Nourishment from the Earth. I am of Opinion, that moft 
f c Kinds of Plants have continually the Eggs of fbme fort of Infc£t or other circulating 
w with their Sap, which cannot be enlivened as long as the Plants arc in health, and the 
" Sap full df Spirits* but only when they meet with fome wounded or decay'd Parr 
<c where the Juices begin to corrupt. 

But whatever Accident might be the Otfcafion of this Diftemper, the Remedy (as far as 
I can find) is ftill a Secreet. And I am apt to think there Can be no Cure, except th c 
Foundation be retnoved, i. e. to plant another Tree and in a better Soil. For I try'd 
Mr. Bradley's Conje&ure, and made ufe of Quickfilver feveral ways, both by boring in 
the Stem, and by plaifiering fome of the main Branches, firft peeling off the outward 
Rind : But (as I take it) there not being Heat enough in the Sap of a Tree to fct the 
Mercury in motion, as there is in the Blood of an Animal^ the Mercury had no manner 
of Eflfeftj and made no fort of alteration. 

Another Difeafe I have obferved fome Fruit-Trees to be fubje£fc to is, The Dead Pdfe)*, 
as when the Circulation of the Sap is of a (iidden ftop'd by Blatt or Canker, or other Ac- 
cident, one Side or Part of a Tree prefently languishes and dies, and fometimes the ivk!e 9 
when it feizes the Steni or Part where it was inoculated. There Is no Remedy for this, 
but only to cut out the affetled Part, and to recover if poffible, the Beauty of the Tree 
from the Part unaffetted* 

Again, Gum^ or a continual Running of vifeous Matter from fome one Part of a Tree, 
efpccially a Peach, is another incurable Diftemper. When it appears only on a Branch 
there is hopes, cutting only that Branch two or three Inches below the Part 10 difem- 
pered \ by that means the Gangreen may be hindered from extending further. If it dif- 
cover itfelf about the Bud or Graft, or all over the Stem, the beft way is to lofe no more 
Time about it, but to provide another for its Place. Too great Richnefs of the Soil, or 
dunging the Borders, is often the occafion of this Diftemper. 

Many Fruit-Trees are obferved to labour under a gradual Decay of Confumption, with- 
out any vifible Tokens or Reafons of their Weaknefs. This is fometimes occafioncd by 
bad* withered, wounded Roots at firft Planting > and if lb, it commonly ends in Death. 
But if it be occafioned by Infefts feizing and gnawing the Roots within thc Ground, luch 
as Cock-Chafers and Worms, which afterwards prove Breezes or Gad-flics > in fuch cafe 
it is proper to fearch narrowly the Roots of thc Tree in order to remove and dcllroy them \ 
putting in at the fame time as much frelh untried Earth as is poflible : And this will give 
new Life and Vigour to thc Tree. A multitude of Pifs-Ants are likewife often thc occa- 
fion of languishing Confumption in Fruit-Trees, by eating away all the Fibres and even all 
the •outtfard Coat of the larger Roots. T'befe after they are well and frequently diiturbed 
by digging about the Roots, and tempted to get together in Bodies, by raw FIcih or dew 
Worms cut in pieces ftrew'd about the Borders, may be eafily deftroyed by fcalding Wa- 
ter, difcrcctly ordered, fo as not to injure the Trees. 

Another Diftemper which moll Fruit-Trees arc fubjc£t to, is the Yellow-Jaundice : But 
this, being almoft wholly owing to a wet Soil, and an indilcreet planting them too low, 
if the Difeafe hath not continued too long, is capable of a Remedy. To be buried nine 
is the wdril Way of lofing Life. The Practice is too frequent in Vegetables, and is disco- 
vered to be a Misfortune, when thc Leaves and fometimes thc fmallcr Branches turn hl- 
lozv^ long before the Scafon. If thc Diftemper is not remedied in time, it may be too 
late for a Cure, and Death will follow. But if after three or four Years planting, a dili- 
gent Care be ufed to rnife thc Tree confiderably, all may be fct to Rights. This may 1> C 
done by firft removing a good Part of thc Earth from about thc Root, and then by the 
help of two Men with Spades oppofitc to each other, the Tree may be gently and gra- 
dually raifcd to its proper Height, even till fome of thc bigger Roots appear two or ihra* 
Inches above Ground j and then, having fome untried Earth ready at hand, let a third l'cr- 
fon carefully thruft as much of it as poflible (whilft thc Spades remain in the Way of if^ 
vers) into all thc Vacuities with thc hand, that the Tree may not Jink again. By wri ,( ' 1 
Method it will quickly be fecn what was its Diftemper, and the occaiion of it, even by ine 
following Verdure of thc Leaves, and thc thriving of the Tree. 
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The Canker is another Diftemper, which moft Kernel- Fruit arc fubjefit to; and (bme 
fores of Apples and Pears more than others. The chief Occafion of it is, either a hungry 
Grave!, or Sand lying near the Surface, or a cojd moid ftubborn Clay into either of 
which, when the Roots come to enter and find a Paflage, many of the uppermoft Branches 
will difcover their Diflike by a cankerous Humour, which fometirnes feizes them only half 
way, but moft commonly quite round the fmalj Branches, fo that they die immediately. 
Nay, this Diftemper many times feizes the very Stem and Body of the Tree; whereby it 
becomes wounded, mangled, and defaced. But yet fo long as the Canker doth not quite 
fin round any one Part of the Stem of an Apple-Tree, and leaves but a narrow Path for the 
Afcenlipn of the Sap, it is remarkable that fuch a Tree is moft prolific j and fo long as 
it continues, though in its weak State, and with a broken Conftitution, never fails to bear 
a good and plentiful Crop j agreeably to the Maxim I have all along laid down, That 
every convenient Check of the Sap in its free Circulation, which way foever performed, though 
it ft ops and hinders the luxuriant Growth of JVood, yet always tends to the Produclion of Fru:t 9 
and more or lefs difpofes every Fruit-Tree to bear. 

Where this Diftemper attacks the Stem or Branches of the Tree quite round, all above 
the Sore muft ncceflarily die : But when it afFefts it only in Part (as commonly it doth) 
in fuch a Cafe a Stop may be put to it, by cutting to the Quick as far as the Canker 
reaches, and applying Cow-dung tempered with Clay to the Wound, tying it round with 
Bafs-Mat or Woollen- Yarn : By this Means the Sore will foon skin over and recover : But 
the belt way in future Planting is to remove (if poffible) the Caufe : That is to fay, take 
away the Gravel, Sand, or Clay, and fill up the Place (not with Dung but) with a mixt 
Soil or untrfd Earth j and plant high, even on the Top of the Surface. 

Another Diftemper ftill which fome of the beft and tendered Pears are fubje& to, is 3 
Loufwefs all over the Branches in their outward Coat or Bark. The whole Bark will look 
like jo much Net-work, diverfified and broken into innumerable Figures, in the Chops 
and Craks whereof are lodged infinite Numbers of little Animals invifibie to the naked 
Eye. And I have this Reafon to believe thefe Animals pafs and repafs in a continual Cir- 
culation, even in the Sap^Veflels becaufe the Fruit itfelf I have more than once obferved 
to be gradually covered, as it incrcafed inBignefs, with this fort of Net- work, fomething 
like that of the Melon, only full of Eggs and Animal.'.. The Tree will live and bear 
Fruit feveral Years after it is thus attacked: But it will gradually decline in its Vigour, 
and the Fruit will at length become fmall and infipid. The Evil is in the Root and the 

°i 1/! T rC orc to rcraovc thc g'eateft part of both might be a very probable Remedy, 
and mould be attempted where thc Fruit is much valued and fct by> otherwife I fiiould 
think the beft way is to lofe no more Time, but provide another for his Place. 

Thefe are thc chief of what may properly be called Difeafcs of Trees : As for Difaftcrs 
and Accidents attending them, thofe will be more properly confidered in the next Chapter, 

where I (hall attempt an Explanation of Blights, and endeavour to enforce their Reme- 
dies. 




HAP. XXIV. 

Of Blights. 

O S T Fruit -Trees arc fubjccl one way or other to be attack'd, cither in their 
Leaves, lilofloms, or tender Branches by many outward Accidents j and thc 
unkind beaions, which wc, who live in an Ifland too often experience, frc- 
,„ ri- 1 .fl Mn «y/uojea them, (even when they arc Icaft able to bear it, in thc Spring) 
wr ^5^' ^reby thc Bloflbms and tender Fruit are firLlle% 

, o ?r edi fom ? tlm « ' hc vc "7 T«e itlclf will difcover fome mclanchojly 
Th,?£ Vu hall,icmc, ; t tr T " bov P' f° as immediately to fluink, wither, and die. * 
his I £1 Ttfr* n f ' ° ncf ° f the 1 dili S c «" Gardener, when he fees all thc Fruit of 
even i« . nt p"**^ ^ oiicc, and his forward Expectations brought to nothing 

SLZJftt"' thC InfdiC,ty i ° f - e ° kl Dms > blMk m »ds> Storm of Snow J» 
in lei, un^ua'ded/ raVl ' 8m8 ' md M U WMC fcorchin S cvc, y thi »fi tcndtfr that ll »»<j s 
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232 A New Syftem 

* * * 

It is obfervablc that they who live on the Continent (even in the fame Degrees of La- 
titude) do not feel thefe Severities in the Spring as we do, having a more equal regular 
Warmth from the Sun and more certain Seafons : Tho' it is more than probable, that 
many of the Di falters we feel from Blights^ are brought to us in the Eggs of Inleffa float- 
ing in the Air by Eafterly Winds, fo frequent in the Spring 5 as the ingenious Mr. Brad- 
ley hath with a good Shew of Reafon conjeftured. However (as a Salomen Miferis) thev 
who live on the Continent are not without their Complaints neither. They are fubjeft 
(efpecially in the molt Southern Parts) to violent and fudden Hurricanes, frequent Thunder and 
Lightning, attended with fuch cxceflive Weights of Rain and Hail burfting out of the 
Clouds, that they fometimes fee with Grief enough every thing round about them deftroyed 
at once. And yer, before either of us complain too much, we fhould look inwards as 
well as upwards^ and confider well whether we defcrve a better World than this, and for 
what End we came hither. In the mean time our loving God hath given us Reafon and 
Forefighr, whereby not only to cure the inward Difeafes of our Bodies, and alleviate their 
Malignity by preventing Remedies but alfo to guard againft outward Misfortunes of all 
forts, and even thofe which fo fenfibly affecl: our tendered Fruits and Plantations, proceed- 
ing from the evil Influence of a malignant Air. 

In one of my former fmall Treatiles on this Subject I have, I think, plainly^ thotfoh 
briefly hinted at the Nature of Blights^ and the ordinary Methods whereby Fruit-Trees 
are found to be attacked, in order to attempt a Remedy ; and' I am fo well fatisf ed, that 
I have rightly touched both the Difeafe and the Remedy, that I fhall only here further 
open and explain both, as further Experience and Obfervation fhall naturally lead me to do. 

In all low and confequently the befl Situation for a Fruit-Garden, I have obferved, that 
all or moft of the worft Frofls and Blights both in Spring and Autumn fall perpendicularly 
i. e. as perpendicularly as the Motion of the Air will differ them : For the condenfed 
Vapours falling from the upper Region do there commonly form themfelves at Night to- 
ward the Surface of the Earth in a fort of Dew or Mift, confiding of watry Drops more 
nr left condenfed. And becaufe every thing moijl or wet is moll fubjecT: to be affected by 
the Coldnefs of the Air 5 therefore the more any thing lieth upon, and cxpofed to this 
perpendicular Defcent of Vapour?, the more will it be fubjecT: to be frozen^ or (which is 
the lame thing if it be tender) blighted. 

Both Reafon and Experience confirm this Truth to us: As in the Cafe of a Fruit-Tree 
planted againft a Hope Wall for the Advantage of receiving more of the Sun's Rays > this 
we always find to be fir It and moft fubjecT: to be blafted both in Spring and Autumn. 
And again : I have frequently obferved the Leaves and tender Shoots of a tall Ath-Ticc 
in May to be frozen, and as it were finged in all the bottom and middle Parrs, whilfl the 
upper part of the Tree, that was exalted above the Influence of thefe Malting Milts were 
left free and untouched ; both which Inftances {hew, that the lowcft and belt Situations 
though naturally defended from the Violence of Winds, yet are fubjeft to thefe Blights 
proceeding from hovering Dews, or Vapours frozen in the Night. 

To remedy this Misfortune I have propofed the building Walls with horizontal Shelter-, 
at convenient Dillanccs in Rows, with proper Gaps for leading on the Branches-, and 
this effectually anfwers the Purpofc as far as their Influence extends. But becaufe ionic 
Inconvenience hath been found through Miftakes in placing thefe Shelters, I have lince 
chole rather to recommend occafional Shelters of three or four Rows of Deal Boards, which 
arc to be fupporred by fquarc Bits of Oak left projecting about ten or twelve Inches in the 
Structure of the Wall. The Boards need not be laid on, except during the two dange- 
, roiis Months of March and Aprils and ibme part o\' May : But it thould always be 'etncni- 
beied, that the Boards be placed a little dipping forward that the Rain may be thrown oil 
from the Wall and the Trees. 

Some curious' Per fons have a Contrivance of putting narrow Slips of Lead betwixt 
every two Rows of Brick., letting the Lead project during the Time of Danger, and al- 
ter wards bending it back, whereon to reft the Fruit to accelerate irs ripening. 

Others procure matted Straw on long narrow Hurdles about four or five Footdrcp: 



Wall, and fattening the bottom, left it flip down, with a Scotch in the Poles. And although 
1 he greatefl Part of the Wall at the bottom lie open \ yet it is obferved that this way effectu- 
ally (ecu res the fet ting ofF the Fruit j after which both Hurdles and Poles are entirely re- 
moved. This we are told was Mr. Speaker Smith's Way at his Sean in Hampshire^ and 
was (he tht.iUf.'Ju) improving the Method of horizontal Shelters . 

Although 



